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i. ¢ STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON 
é AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 
Chairman: René N. Jutras, Esq. ; 
and 
. Messrs. a ns 

Anderson, Gour (Russell), Mea (Westmorland), 

Argue, Harkness, Perron, 

‘Batten, Harrison, ‘Pommer, 

Boucher (Chateauguay- Huffman, Poulin, . : Ber ah? 
Huntingdon- Johnson exiidereleay, Proudfoot, SS, 
Laprairie), Jones, Purdy, y 

Breton, Kickham, Quelch ~ ee 

Bruneau, Kirk (Antigonish- Roberge, gie 

aa Bryce, Guysborough), Robinson (Bruce), 

i Cardift, Leboe, Schneider, 
Castleden, Legaré, - Stanton, . ae 
_Charlton, Lusby, Stick, pene ae 
Clark, MacKenzie, Studer, x the 
Decore, MacLean, Tucker, . 

; Demers, Mang, Villeneuve, 

f Desliéres, Massé, Weselak, | 
Diefenbaker, Matheson, White (Middlesex East), 
Dinsdale, McBain, White (Waterloo South), a 
Fontaine, McCubbin, Wylie, - 

Forgie, Michaud, Yuill—60. ; 

-Gingras, Montgomery, 

, (Quorum 20) ‘ 
EK. W. Innes, 


Clerk of the Committee. 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Fripay, February 4, 1955. - 


-Resolved—That the followin Members do compose the cbs Wat Com- e 
mittee on Agriculture and Colonization: ty 


Messrs. 

Anderson, Gingras, Michaud, 

Argue, Goode, Montgomery,. | 
- Batten, Gour (Russell), Murphy (Westndeland), 

Boucher (Chateauguay- Harkness, Perron, 

Huntingdon-Laprairie) Huffman, Pommer, 

- Breton, Johnson (Kindersley), Poulin, 

Bruneau, Jones, ' Proudfoot, 

Bryce, Jutras, Purdy, 

Byrne, Kickham, Quelch 

Cardiff, Kirk (Antigonish- Roberge, 
. Castleden, Guysborough), Robinson (Bruce), 

Charlton, Leboe, Roy, 

Clark, Legare, Schneider, 

Decore, © Lusby, - Stanton, 

Demers, MacKenzie, Stick, 

Desliéres, MacLean, Studer, 

Diefenbaker, Mang, Villeneuve, 

Dinsdale, Massé, White (Middlesex East), 
_ Fontaine, Matheson, White (Waterloo South), 
_ Forgie, McBain, Wylie, 

McCubbin, Yuill—60. 


Ordered—That the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 
be empowered to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as 
may be referred to them by the House; and to report from time to time their 
observations and opinions thereon, with ds to send for persons, papers 
and records. 

TUESDAY, May 10, 1955. 

Ordered—That the Report of the Canadian Wheat Board for the crop 
year 1953-54, tabled on February 23, 1955, together with the Report of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada for the year 1954, tabled on 
April 6, 1955, be referred to the said Committee. 


WEDNESDAY, May 11, 1955. 
Ordered—That the name of Mr. Tucker be substituted for that of Mr. Roy; 
and 
That the name of Mr. Harrison be substituted for that of' Mr. Goode; and 
That the name of Mr. Weselak be substituted for that of Mr. Byrne on 
the said Committee. Pe) 
FripAy, May 13, 1955. 
Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to print from day to day 
1,000 copies in English and 250 copies in French of its Minutes of Proceedings 
end Evidence, and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 
Ordered,—That the said Committee be granted leave to sit while the 
House is sitting. 
j Ordered,—That the quorum of the said Committee be reduced from 20 
to 15 Members. | 
Attest. 
| Leon J. Raymond, 
Clerk of the House. 
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4 STANDING COMMITTEE 
REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


FRIDAY, May 138, 1955. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization begs leave to 
present the following as its 


FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee recommends: 


(1) That it be empowered to print from day to day 1,000 copies 
in English and 250 copies in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence, and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 


(2) That it be granted leave to sit while the House is sitting. 
(3) That its quorum be reduced from 20 to 15 Members. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


RENE N. JUTRAS, 
Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Fripay, May 138, 1955. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11.00 


if o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Rene N. Jutras, presided. | 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Argue, Batten, Breton, Bryce, 
Charlton, Deslieres, Gour (Russell), Harkness, Huffman, Jones, Jutras, Kickham, 


Kirk (Antigonish-Guysborough), MacKenzie, Mang, Michaud, Montgomery, 


% 


Pommer, Quelch, Stanton, Stick, Studer, Tucker, Weselak, and Yuill. 


On motion of Mr. Tucker,— 


Resolved,—That a recommendation be made to the House to reduce the 
quorum from 20 members to 15 members. 


On motion of Mr. Tucker,— 


Resolved,—That permission be sought to print, from day to day, 1,000 
copies in English and 250 copies in French of the Committee’s Proceedings 
and Evidence. 


On motion of Mr. Mang,— 

Resolved,—That the Committee request permission to sit while the House 
is sitting. 

On motion of Mr. Pommer,— 


Resolved,—That a subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure, comprising 
the Chairman and 7 members to be named by him, be appointed. 


Agreed,—That the following organizations be heard if they wish to make 


_ representations’ before this Committee: Interprovincial Farm Union Council, 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Manitoba Wheat Pool, Alberta Wheat Pool, United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., North-West Line Elevators Association, and Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture. 


Agreed,—That the next meeting of the Committee be in the week of 


May 23; and that the Chairman arrange the hearings as he sees fit. 


At 11.25 o’clock a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
| Monpbay, May 23, 1955. 
(2) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 10.30 
o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Rene N. Jutras, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Argue, Batten, Bryce, Castleden, 


- Charlton, Deslieres, Diefenbaker, Dinsdale, Harkness, Harrison, Johnson 
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(Kindersley), Jutras, Kirk (Antigonish-Guysborough), Lusby, MacKenzie, 
Mang, McBain, McCubbin, Michaud, Montgomery, Murphy (Westmorland), 
Pommer, Purdy, Quelch, Schneider, Stick, Tucker, Wylie, and Yuill. 


In attendance: Rt. Honourable C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. 
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From the Interprovincial Farm Union Council: Mr. Henry Young, President, 
Alberta Farmers Union; Mr. James Patterson, President, Manitoba Farmers 
Union; Mr. Chris Hansen, President, Saskatchewan Farmers Union.. 


From The Canadian Wheat Board: Mr. George McIvor, Chief Commissioner; 
Mr. W. C. McNamara, Assistant Chief Commissioner; Mr. W. Riddel, Com- 
missioner; Mr. W. E. Robertson, Commissioner; Mr. C. B. Davidson, Secretary; 
Mr. C. E. G. Earl, Comptroller 


From the Office of Transport Controller: Mr. R. W. Milner, Controller. 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of the Report of the 
Canadian Wheat Board. 


The Chairman introduced the representatives of the Interprovincial Farm 
Union Council. ) 


Mr. Henry Young presented the Council’s brief and assisted by Messrs. 
Patterson and Hansen, answered questions thereon. 


At 1.05 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


AFTERNOON SITTING (3) 


The Committee resumed at 3.15 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Jutras, 
presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Batten, Bryce, Castleden, Charlton, © 
Deslieres, Diefenbaker, Dinsdale, Gour (Russell), Harkness, Harrison, Johnson 
(Kindersley), Jutras, Kirk (Antiganish-Guysborough), MacKenzie, Mang, 
McBain, McCubbin, Michaud, Montgomery, Murphy (Westmorland), Pommer, 
Purdy, Quelch, Schneider, Stick, Tucker, Wylie and Yuill. 


In attendance: Rt. Honourable J. G. Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture. 


From the Interprovincial Farm Union Council: Mr. Henry Young, President, 
Alberta Farmers Union; Mr. James Patterson, President, Manitoba Farmers 
Union; Mr.-Chris Hansen, President, Saskatchewan Farmers Union. 


From The Canadian Wheat Board: Mr. George McIvor, Chief Commissioner; 
Mr. W. C. McNamara, Assistant Chief Commissioner; Mr. W. Riddel, Com- 
missioner; Mr. W. E. Robertson, Commissioner; Mr. C. B. Davidson, Secretary; _ 
Mr. C. E. G. Earl, Comptroller. 


From the Office of Transport Controller: Mr. R. W. Milner, Controller. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the brief presented at the morning © 
sitting, Mr. Young and his associates answering questions thereon. 


The witnesses were thanked and retired. 


- At 5.00 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until 10.30 o’clock a.m., 
Tuesday, May 24. 


EK. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


MOonpDAY, May 23, 1955. 
10.30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen, we now have a quorum and we shall 


- proceed. 


First I wish on behalf of the members of the committee to extend a very 
sincere word of welcome to all our visitors in the room this morning. We 
appreciate their interest in the subject matter and I know eas we can all count 
on their co-operation. 


As it was agreed at the organization meeting, we are to start with a hearing 
of the formal presentation, and accordingly we have with us this morning the 
Interprovincial Council of the Farmers Unions who have a formal brief. There- 
fore I shall call on the Interprovincial Farm Union Council to come to the 
head table. 


Mr. CHARLTON: Mr. Chairman, before we proceed with the brick I wonder 
if you, as chairman, would be able to answer this question: why a matter which 
has been on the Order paper since January 11, Bill No. 5, has been chosen to be 
brought up before the House today? On top of it was Bill No. 352, and a resolu- 
tion coming before the House, when this is the first-day of meeting for the agri- 
cultural committee. I think it is rather strange that this bill having stood on 
the Order paper since January the 11th, should have been left until today to 
be brought forward. I wonder if there is any liaison between yourself, Mr. 
Chairman, and the House leader, that this situation has arisen? 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, now, Mr. Charlton; you appreciate that the respon- 
sibility of the chairman of the committee is to call the committee together when 
there is a reference given to it. I called the committee together as soon as I got 
the reference, which was last week. That was the first time that we received 
any reference. As far as the House deciding or not deciding to send any 
particular bill to the committee, of course that is not my responsibility, so there 
is nothing I can do about it. That is a matter which has to be brought up 
in the House, not in the committee; at least, I would think so, because it is a 
matter for the House to decide what they want to send to the committee. 


Mr. CHARLTON: I am not suggesting that this bill should not be sent to the 
committee. That is not my suggestion at all; my suggestion is that you get in 


‘touch with the House leader and inform him when this committee is to be 


sitting. Apparently he did not know this committee was to be meeting today. 
The CHAIRMAN: This committee has been advertised in Votes and Proceed- 
ings for at least a full week; I do not know exactly how long, but certainly for a 


full week it-has been advertised in Votes and Proceedings. Surely everybody 


knew for at least a week—unless they did not read Votes and Proceedings; but 
that is the official document of the House. 
- Mr. CHARLTON: You had better talk to the House leader then. 

The CHAIRMAN: I now call on Mr. Young, Mr. Patterson and Mr. Hansen. I 
shall ask Mr. Young to introduce his delegation, during which time his brief 
will be distributed. They have a formal brief with copies for everybody. 

I suppose, as usual, we shall follow the customary practice, if it is agreeable 
to the committee, of first hearing the brief read, and then asking questions. 
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The leader of the delegation will present his delegation first and then read © 


his brief to you. Then, after the brief has been read, we will throw the meeting 
open for any questions which you may wish to ask any members of the 
delegation. 

Mr. Purpy: May we first be told who grins the Iie RUA yu lee Farm 
Union Council? 


The CHAIRMAN: This is the Interprovincial Farm Union Council. You will 
have to ask the witness when he is through, as to exactly what his standing is. 
I now call on Mr. Young. 


Mr. Henry YounG (President of the Alberta Farmers Union): Mr. Chair- 
man, and gentlemen: I am very glad to be with you this morning. I see a lot 
of old friends here, and others with whom I would like to become better 
acquainted. 

Before I commence to present this brief to you I want to introduce my 
colleagues. Here on the extreme right is Mr. Chris Hansen, president of the 
Saskatchewan Farmers Union; and then Mr. Jim Patterson, president of the 
Manitoba Farmers Union. As you all know, Iam president of the Farmers Union 
of Alberta. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER: Is there any Ontario man here? 

Mr. Henry Younc: Unfortunately, no. We had expected Mr. Cormack, but 
he does not seem to have arrived yet. ' : 

This is the submission to the standing committe on agriculture and coloniza- 
tion from the Interprovincial Farm Union Council. 

As spokesmen for more than 200,000 farm men and women who. are 
members of the farm unions of Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
the Peace River Block of British Columbia, we wish first of all to voice our 
appreciation of the privilege of presenting the farm union viewpoint to this 
important parliamentary. body. 

This is the fourth successive year in which the Interprovincial Farm Union 
Council has appeared before the House of Commons Standing Committee on 


Agriculture and Colonization. As on previous occasions, our submission is’ 


confined chiefiy to those items referred by the House to the Committee for 
special study; Namely, grain marketing and handling problems as contained 
in the reports of the Canadian Wheat Board and the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. 


But, to support our specific recommendations on these matters, we wish © 


first to deal in a general way with the economic position of the agricultural 
industry. And, later in our submission, we would ask your indulgence to 
present our viewpoint on some items that bear a close relationship to those 
under study. 

Economic position of agriculture: For the past two years, the farm unions 
have been calling attention to the continued decline in the price of farm products 
in a period during which most farm costs have remained as high as ever. 

Our warnings that the widening gap between farm income and costs 
threaten the stability of the whole agricultural economy have not been heeded. 
There has been a tendency on the part of governments as well as individuals 
to argue that gross income from above-normal crops indicated that agriculture 
was prosperous. That argument received a rough jolt last year when it became 
apparent that farm income was so unstable that it could not withstand even 
one year of poor crops. 

The -final D.B.S. figures on 1954 farm income underline that fact. They 
show that net farm income dropped to $1,125,600,000, or more than 30 per cent 


below the $1,669,600,000 net farm income for 1953, and substantially below the > 
post-war average of $1,611,600,000. Gross farm income declined almost 


20 per cent in 1954. Moreover, net farm income in 1954 was only slightly 
more than half the net farm income of $2,154,500,000 in the peak year, 1951, 
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Meantime, farm operating costs in 1954 were only two per cent under 
those of 1953, and only five per cent lower than in 1951. 
Admittedly 1951 was a top year for Canadian farmers, but even then we 


would point out that only 11. per cent of the national income went to agriculture, 


while some 20°8 per cent of the population were working on the land. The 
figures for 1954 indicate that 20 per cent of the population were engaged in 
agriculture but received only nine per cent of the national income. 

Although part of the tremendous drop in agricultural income last year 
was caused by crop losses on the Prairies, this situation was only partially 
responsible. But it does emphasize the essentially hazardous nature of Prairie 


agriculture and the need for measures that will give farmers assurance of some 


measure of security. 


There is abundant evidence that Canadian former in recent years have 
found it increasingly difficult to maintain their farming operations. Figures 
of increased farm debt would substantiate this. On the one hand, farm costs 
have pyramided as the price of most of the goods and services the farmer 
requires continue to climb, and debt charges, salaries, taxes and profits increase. 
On the other hand, prices for, nearly all farm products have dropped steadily 
over the past four years. Only the increased efficiency of Canadian tarmers 
has enabled them to carry on:so far without a major collapse. The ability to 
increase production, particularly in the case of cereal crops, is due largely 
to mechanization. But it must not be forgotten that mechanization has saddled 
the farmer with added costs and created the necessity for increased cash income 
to pay for machinery, fuel and repairs. 


But it is increasingly apparent, and, we believe that there is growing 
recognition that the costs have now overtaken the benefits of increased ef- 


f ficiency derived through mechanization. 


In our opinion the time to establish a proper relationship between farm 
costs and prices is even now overdue. Unless definite and energetic measures 
are undertaken immediately, the consequences are likely to bring disaster 
both upon farmers and upon all those who depend upon agricultural prosperity, 
either directly or indirectly. | 


Proper Farm Price-cost Relationship: Every other industry in Canada is 
protected by tariffs ocr agreements of various kinds. Organized labor has 
protected its position by collective bargaining and agreements with industry. 
Industry takes advantage of tariff protection and price maintenance agreements 
of various kinds. These various expedients have placed other industries and 


labor groups in a more favorable position than that occupied by agriculture. 


More important, they have raised agricultural production costs to the point 


“where they cannot, in some cases, meet world competition, thus restricting 


export markets for some farm products. 


For many years Canadian farmers advocated complete free trade, and if 
given that, offered to produce in competition with all the world. This offer 
was spurned by Canadian industry which insisted on protection. Since that 
is now the acceped policy of Canada, we contend that Canadian farmers are 
entitled to equivalent benefits in some effective form. 

New Agricultural Policy Needed: We contend that Canada should adopt 
a new national agricultural policy, that will establish-a fair relationship between 
farm prices and farm costs. To accomplish this, we recommend that prices 
for all farm products sold on domestic markets be fixed at parity—that is, 
at levels in line with the prices of the goods and services farmers must buy 
in the Canadian market in order to continue production. In addition, we 
urge the establishment of adequate floor prices for all farm products sold on 
export markets. The present agricultural price support legislation is neither 
sufficiently wide nor definite enough to meet this latter requirement. There- 
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fore, we recommend that the price floor legislation be extended to cover all 


export farm commodities, with a fixed formula setting out the amount of the 
floor price for each farm commodity. 
Under this policy, our main export, wheat, would fA Ta parity prices 


Sa oar eid 


from millers and other domestic users, and equitable floor prices for the export | 


balance. But the same policy, we maintain, should be applied to other principal | 


farm products such as coarse grains, beef, bacon, cheese, poultry meats and 
eggs, as well as fruits. Full-scale production should be encouraged except in 
the case of temporary surpluses when the application of production and/or 
marketing quotas might be considered advisable. 

It may be argued that the establishing of a parity basis for Canadian 
agriculture would be difficult. That may be so, but it is not impossible. We 
contend that it must be done both in justice to the farmer and for the stability 
of the nation. In a country like Canada an unstable agriculture is a menace 
to the prosperity of all. If tariff protection or subsidies or both are necessary 
in order to establish agricultural parity, we want to remind you that both 
are used for the benefit of other and less important industries. 

Once again let us emphasize that this question of a proper price relation- 
ship is the No. 1 Problem of Canadian agriculture. No dealing with trifles will 
solve it. Until it is solved there can be no permanent prosperity for farmers or 
for Canada. 


The Interprovincial Farm Union Council most strongly urges you, as 
representatives of the parliament of Canada, not to hesitate in supporting this 
forward step in our expanding twentieth century economy to place agriculture 
on a par with other Canadian industries and groups. 


Enquiry into Grain Handling and Grading: It is now 25 years since the last 
full investigation into all phases of grain handling, grading and other matters 


that come under the provisions of the Canada Grain Act. Big changes in 


handling methods have taken place in that time. Furthermore, there is some 

feeling among farmers that administration of the Act, originally passed to 

protect them, today favors the grain companies. Under these circumstances, 

we feel that a Royal Commission should be set up to enquire closely into all 

aspects of grain handling. The findings of such a commission should form the 

basis for necessary amendments to the Canada Grain Act to ensure that its 

original purpose is carried out. 

Some of the points on which the farm unions have expressed particular 
dissatisfaction may be listed as follows: 

(a) Box-Car Distribution: Farmers generally resent the policy followed 

by the railways during congested periods of allocating box-cars on 

the basis of one-elevator-one-box-car. They want to establish a 

workable basis to enable farmers to deliver grain to the elevator 


of their choice. Accordingly, farmers want provisions inserted in ~ 


the Canada Grain Act whereby they may state their delivery 
preference to the Board of Grain Commissioners, who, in turn, will 
be authorized to determine an annual cycle of car distribution for 
each delivery point and to notify the elevator and railways of 
such cycle. 

(b) Delivery’ Quotas: Although farmers favour a system of grain delivery 
quotas while congestion exists, they feel that the whole matter bears 
investigation, and that at all single-elevator points at least, growers 
should be permitted alternate delivery points. To confine a grower 
to delivering to one elevator only, puts the farmer at the mercy of 
the elevator operator. This is especially true since the “subject to 
grade and dockage” provision of the Canada Grain Act has become 
practically inoperative where congestion exists. Farmers believe 
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that methods should be devised to make better use of available 
storage space in country elevators and that alternate delivery points 
would help to accomplish that purpose. 

(c) Overages in Country and Terminal Elevators: There is a strong 
feeling among grain growers that the proceeds from overages both 
at country and terminal elevators should be returned to the growers 
through the Wheat Board. We note that on account of congestion, 
only 1037 of 5130 country elevators could be weighed over in 1954. 
We also note that of those elevators weighed over, two-thirds showed 
overages in weight. The annual report of the Canadian Wheat 
‘Board for the crop year 1953-54, the last year of operation indicates 
overages at country and terminal elevators for that period to be 
1,336,330 bushels. Moreover, these figures apply only to wheat and 
to overages on weight. To get the complete picture of total grain 
overages, it would be necessary to calculate what we suspect may 
amount to an even greater loss to producers in the form of overages 
on grade for wheat, and in addition to add the overages in both 
weight and grade for the coarse grains handled. On past occasions 
we have noted that the reluctance of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners to make complete information available as to grades of grain 
received by various companies at local delivery points and the out- 
turn grades by the same companies, including the condition of such 
grain, makes it impossible to check the extent of grade overages. 
We have also protested that in its annual report, the Board of Grain 
Commissioners lists weight shortages or overages for only the top 
grades of wheat. We would like to see the records in full included 
in the report, giving the overage or shortage position on all grades of 
wheat, from No. 1 to feed, and also on tough and damp wheat. 

(d) Diversion charges: ‘The farm unions feel strongly that diversion 
charges on grain are not justified, more so at the present time when 
companies have at all times more grain available at their terminal 
points than they can possibly handle. Farmers regard diversion 
charges as an unlawful tax on their grain, which is paid to elevator 
companies for services they never render. 

You will notice that these four points, a, b, c and d, are adduced in support 
of the request for a royal commission on grain handling. 

Grade Standards for Screenings: Considerable evidence exists that the sale 
of a poor grade of screenings from the lakehead to feeders in Eastern Canada 
and the mixing of it with feed grain sold there is having a detrimental effect 
upon the interests of prairie growers. In most cases these screenings have 


' been appropriated by the elevator companies without compensation to produc- 


ers. If, in addition to being sold in competition with feed grain, poor quality 
screenings are being used to debase the quality thus injuring the reputation of 
western feed grain, the matter is serious. 

We are pleased that the Board of Grain Commissioners has taken some 
action to alleviate this situation by insisting on higher quality No. 1 feed screen- 
ings shipped east. However, the farm unions believe that feed screenings 
should be graded according to analysis of content, so that feeders may know 
what they are getting and if it meets their feeding requirements. Further 
we think that mixing of screenings with feed grain offered for resale should 
be prohibited. 

We would also recommend once more that the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners be extended to provide for free grain inspection where- 
ever required or requested by individual farmers who purchase feed grains at 
eastern points. In this way eastern buyers would be assured that proper grade 
standards are being maintained. 
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We would recommend, further, that all feed screenings become the property 


of the Canadian Wheat Board and the net proceeds be distributed to producers. 


Wheat Board Marketing: Members of the farmers’ unions have always 
favoured the orderly marketing of farm products through centralized agencies. 


At this time we wish to reiterate our support of the orderly marketing of our © 
grain by the Canadian Wheat Board. We believe that the results of the past © 


two years have proved its value to western farmers beyond a doubt. A big 


majority of farmers favour this method of marketing and have no desire for 


the return of the open market. 


We are therefore deeply concerned about the ultimate outcome of the 
“Murphy Case’. While it is true that the action is directed initially against 
the C.P.R., it is obvious that the main purpose is to challenge the ve of 
the Wheat Board. 

We would urge the members: of this committee to keep a very close watch 
on the developments in this case. In the event that the final court ruling 
raises any question of the Wheat Board’s constitutional validity, we expect 
parliament to take whatever legislative action may be found necessary to 
ensure continued operation of the board. 

Final Price 1953-54 Wheat: We are rather dicanpeintede in the final payment 
on the 1953 wheat crop. The total of $1.5638 basis No. 1 Northern, seems 
low in comparison with the Wheat Board’s selling price of $1.70 to $1.75 
throughout the year. Of course we realize that with the very large amount of 
wheat stored during the year, storage charges were unusually heavy. 

We note in the report of the Canadian Wheat Board, that carrying charges 
on wheat in store increased from $18,563,836 in the previous crop year to 


$29,835,170 in 1953-54, an increase of $11,271,334. It is notable also that the 


elimination of the provision for carrying charges under the new I.W.A. ac- 
counted for almost $10,000,000 of this. 

Right here we want to call your attention to the fact that a parity price 
as repeatedly asked for by us on the 52,000,000 bushels of wheat used annually 


for human food in Canada would have provided funds for a final payment of 


at least 12 cents per bushel. 
Prairie farmers are also very concerned by the obvious worsening of the 


world marketing picture as indicated in Trade Minister C. D. Howe’s statement > 


that U.S. wheat marketing programs are having ‘a disturbing effect on com- 
mercial markets’. The fact that the price realized for No. 1 wheat at the 
lakehead during the pool period is less than two cents a bushel higher than 
the I.W.A. minimum, and 26 cents a bushel less than for the preceding pool 
underlines the seriousness of our wheat marketing position. The Interprovincial 
Farm Union Council believes that unless Canada is prepared to take further 
steps to correct this situation, the effect on our wheat economy could b disas- 
trous. We believe that something more than aggressive salesmanship is called 
for. On past occasions the farm unions have urged the Canadian government 
to accept sterling in payment for wheat, and to explore the possibility of barter 
deals. It is most unfortunate that Canada has delayed action along these lines 
until the United States has embarked on a similar type of program. 

We also note that in 1953-54 the Wheat Board paid a total of $4,384,324 
in interest and bank charges. We are inclined to question the method used 
for financing the Wheat Board operations. Why should the Wheat Board or 
any national marketing board not be able to get credit direct from the Bank 
of Canada to finance their operations? At present the Wheat Board pledges our 


grain as security for bank loans, paying perhaps 34 or 4 per cent interest. The 


chartered banks can then take the same security to the Bank of Canada and 


get money for 2 per cent or less. This unnecessary middleman’s cost runs into ~ 


~* Fs. ae 
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large figures in financing a grain crop. We believe it should be eliminated. It 
should be noted here that all extra costs such as this come out of the final 
price received by the grain producers. 

Werld Grain Bank: The farm unions are in favor of renewal of the 
International Wheat Agreement, due to terminate July 31, 1956. During 
negotiation of acceptable terms for renewing the agreement, we would suggest 
that Canada take the lead in pressing for the establishment of a world grain 
bank as a means of making surplus bread grains available to under-developed 
countries. We suggest that such a move would be a practical first step toward 
the ultimate goal .of establishing a world food bank under United Nations 
auspices. Any surplus disposal plan, in our opinion, should follow a policy that 
will cause minimum dislocation to existing markets now held by the grain 
exporting countries. 


Producer Representation: Without any reflection on the present personnel 
of the Wheat Board and Board of Grain Commissioners, the farm unions wish 
once more to urge the appointment of more actual producing farmers to these 
bodies. These are required for two reasons: First, these boards should maintain 
close contact at all times with the farmers; second, it is important that 
farmers should feel confident that these boards are operating entirely in 
their interest. There is also the point that both boards, generally speaking, are 
financed by western grain producers. As a matter of principle, these same 
producers should be represented by men of their own choice. 


Reorganization of Advisory Committee: In the opinion of the farm unions, 
the advisory committee of the Wheat Board has had little value, due largely to 
the fact that some of its members are not farmers and do not understand 
farmers’ marketing problems since they are resident in urban centres and have 
all their business interests there. 

We would urge that the advisory committee be completely reorganized 
and that all its members be producing farmers. 


P.F.A.A. and Crop Insurance: To farmers this matter ranks next in 
importance to the price relationship. The Prairie Farm Assistance Act has 
been of great value to western farmers, especially in the marginal areas. How- 
ever the widespread crop failure of 1954 demonstrated that something more 
adequate is needed. 

We believe that serious and Sany consideration should be given and 
action taken to the broadening of the P.F.A.A. into an all-risk crop insurance 
plan. This should be done by the federal government with the co-operation of 


‘the provincial governments interested. Such a plan must provide for larger 


compensation for crop loss, and more complete coverage, so that any farmer 


_ losing a crop through no fault of his own can be compensated. 


On this basis, farmers would not object to a higher levy on grain. How- 
ever it should be emphasized that the entire cost of any crop insurance plan 
for a high-risk area such as the prairie provinces should not be levied against 
agriculture. Provincial and federal governments should carry part of the 
risk, since the whole nation has a stake in maintaining the prosperity of 


agriculture. A drop of half-a-billion dollars in revenue on account of crop 


loss affects the welfare of people all over Canada. 

The fact that all-risk crop insurance of this type may necessitate amend- 
ments to the British North America Act should not, in our opinion, deter 
parliament from undertaking to secure the changes required to provide 
adequate protection against crop failure. 

Extension of P.F.R.A.: Throughout the areas in which the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act applies, its achievements in promoting sound land use and 
the abilities of its engineers command the confidence and support of farmers 
generally. It is recognized that the original purpose of P.F.R.A. was to combat 
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drought and to return marginal lands in the dry grass areas to grass. But for 
the past several years there has been a general demand that the boundaries 
within which P.F.R.A. operates should be extended northwards to take in all 
prairie land under cultivation and that its scope should be widened to include 
drainage as well as water conservation projects. The need for such action is 
underlined by recurrent flooding in some sections of northeast and eastern 
Saskatchewan as well as in parts of Manitoba. The farm unions urge members 
of this committee to examine carefully this increasingly urgent problem which 
today is depriving the prairies of harvests on some of its richest lands. 

Feed Grain Freight Subsidy: The principle of a federal subsidy to assist 
the movement of feed grain from the prairies to feeders east of the lakehead 
and west of the Rocky mountains has been accepted as established practice 
Over a considerable term of years. It has proved helpful to both growers and 
feeders. Consequently we deplore the recent reduction in these freight subsi- 
dies on feed grain which comes at a time when livestock feeders both at the 
west coast and in eastern Canada are operating on very narrow margins. The 
amount saved by reduction of the subsidy is important to feeders as it comes 
directly out of their returns. But the amount saved the federal treasury is 
trifling in comparison with the expenditures of Canada as a whole, and we 
believe that the reduction, in the name of economy is unwarranted. 

Canada is divided into,widely separated areas by great natural barriers. 
To bridge these gaps, and to bring grain producers and consumers closer 
together, this freight subsidy on feed grain should, in our opinion, be part 
of national policy. Consequently, the farm unions urge that this freight 
subsidy should be restored to former levels, and maintained as part of a 
permanent program. 


SUMMARY OF MAIN RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. National Agricultural Policy 


Establishment of a new national agricultural policy that will guarantee 


farmers parity prices for grain and all other farm products sold on domestic 
markets, and equitable floor prices for all farm products sold on export markets. 
Extension of price floor legislation to cover all export farm commodities based 
on a fixed formula. 


2. Inquiry into Grain Handling, etc. 

The setting up of a royal commission, on which producers will be repre- 
sented, to inquire into all phases of grain handling, grading, marketing, etc., 
with the object of making recommendations for changes in the Canada Grain 
Act. Special attention to be paid to such items as box-car allocation; delivery 
quotas; grade and weight grain overages and mixing; diversion charges. 


3. Strict Grade Standards for Screenings 

Extension of Board of Grain Commissioner’s jurisdiction to eastern Canada 
to safeguard feed grain standards. All feed screenings to become the property 
of the Wheat Board. 


4, Wheat Board Marketing 
The farm unions commend the Wheat Board and support the principle of 
board marketing. 


5. Financing of Marketing Boards 


National marketing boards should be financed directly through the Bank 


of Canada at a rate no higher than is charged to the chartered banks. 


- 


* 
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6. Overages 


Provision should be made for the return of all grain overages to the Wheat 
Board. This should also apply to overages in grade. 


7. Grain Quotas 


Farmers at points served by only one elevator to be given an alternative 
delivery point. Alternative delivery also to be permitted where unused space 
is available. 


8. Reorganization of Advisory Committee 
Reorganization of advisory committee to Wheat Board on basis of 100 © 
per cent producer representatives. 


9. Producer Representation 


Appointment of actual producing farmers on all boards having jurisdiction 
over farm products. 


10. I. W. A. and World Grain Bank 
Renewal of I.W.A. and establishment of World Grain Bank to make sur- 
plus grain available to under-developed countries. 


11. Feed Grain Freight Subsidy 

Adoption of the principle of federal freight assistance to feeders in B.C. 
and eastern Canada as part of permanent program to bridge great natural 
gap separating various Canadian regions. 


12. P. F. A. A. and Crop Insurance 

Broadening of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act into a system of all-risk 
crop insurance on a 3-way basis. Amendment of the B.N.A. Act if necessary 
- to make this possible. 


1. ctension. of Pik i RA. 

The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act to be extended to cover drainage 
and to apply to all parts of the prairies under cultivation. It should also be 
available to other Canadian provinces. | 


14. Crows Nest Pass Rates 

Continuation of the Crows Nest Pass rates as a part of Canadian economic 
policy. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by the Interprovincial Farm Union 
Council. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Young. Is it the wish of the other members 
of your delegation to add to this statement? _ : 

Mr. Younc: I would like to give them an opportunity, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Patterson: I do not think we have anything to add at the moment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions to be asked now relative to the 
number of members? I would point out, before we start this, that part of this 
matter, as you will have noticed, is related directly to the Board of Grain 
commissioners. That does not mean members of the committee cannot ask 
questions on it, but I wish members would keep their questions to what is 
contained in the brief. 
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Mr. MurpHy (Westmorland): Mr. Chairman, I would like to know more 
about the delegation, which says it is acting as spokesmen for more than 200,000 
farm men and women who are members of the union. Could you give me an 
approximate breakdown of this figure and indicate from which provinces they 
come? _ 

Mr. Younc: We have within our borders slightly over 62,000 members in 
our union. The other gentlemen can give you their figures. I have not got them. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the figure for Alberta? 

Mr. YouNG: Sixty-two thousand. 

Mr. MurpHy (Westmorland): And for Saskatchewan? 

Mr. HANSEN: About 20, ty farm families making a total of about 45,000 
members. 

Mr. Murpuy (Westmorland): And Manitoba? 

Mr. Patterson: In Manitoba, at the present time, approximately 25,000. 

Mr. Murpuy (Westmorland): Members? 

Mr. PATTERSON: Members. 

Mr. MACKENZIE: How are we going to differentiate between members and 
families. 

Mr. PATTERSON: Husband and wife are both members. “Members”? means 
the family because of the family membership. . 

Mr. PommMer: Covered under one membership? 

Mr. Patterson: No. They have separate membership, but we have the 
farm units as well. We could give you the farm units or the total farm 
membership. 

Mr. MurpHy (Westmorland): Your figure for Manitoba was 25,000? 

Mr. PATTERSON: It means roughly 50 per cent on an average. 

Mr. Murpuy (Westmorland): And what is the figure for British Columbia? 

Mr. Younc: We have a section in British Columbia—a British Columbia 
block—but we have not got a union all over British Columbia. Our section in 
the British Columbia block has got approximately 1,000 members. 

Mr. Purpy: Can we get this broken down into farm families? 

Mr. Murpuy (Westmorland): Could I have the figures for Ontario? 

Mr. HANSEN: We have not got that with us. We assumed that Mr. Cormack 
would be here today. He was intending to be here. But we cannot answer that 
question since he is not here. 

The CHAIRMAN: Can you give an estimate? t 

Mr. Mureuy (Westmorland): There are about 75,000 ‘short’. Maybe the 
balance is in Ontario. The reason I am asking is because in the report a 
reference is made to the economic position of agriculture, when really it is 
the economic position of prairie agriculture or prairie farms and if the inter- 
provincial farm union is coming here and representing a great number of 
people I want to know whether they are wheat farmers or just plain farmers. 

Mr. Younc: I would say in reply to that that we are representing both 
wheat farmers and other kinds of farmers, and with regard to the figures we 
give in this brief I would point out that the figures on farmer income refer to 
the income of all the farmers of Canada. The fact that the farmers of Canada, 
20 per cent or over of the population only get 9 per cent of the national income 
applies to all Canada. The wheat sarah are relatively better off, perhaps, 
than some of the others. 

Mr. Murpuy (Westmorland): I aiteeend that the general figures refer 
to farmers but the detail figures refer to wheat farmers as a whole. 
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Mr. Youne: Naturally we are dealing largely with wheat matters because 
of the nature of the reference but in a general way we are dealing with the 
problem of all farmers. 


Mr. Murpuy (Westmorland): Are bene any members of this union in the 


_ other provinces—in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and so on? 


Mr. Younc: No. We have no organizations there. 

Mr. Murpuy (Westmorland): And you have not got the figures for Ontario? 
Mr. Youne: I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Murpuy (Westmorland): You have not the figures for Ontario? 

Mr. Youna: I cannot give them to you. I have not got them. 

Mr. Mureuy (Westmorland): Would they be over 50,000 in Ontario? 


Mr. Younc: Ontario is just commencing to organize and has been active 
only in the last year or two. 


Mr. ARGUE: Do you know whether it is true that you have about 200 farm 


 jJocals in Ontario at the present time. 


Mr. Youna: I think that is true. : 

Mr. Argue: And two or three years ago you had practically none? 

Mr. Youna: Yes, that is so. 

Mr. MurpHy (Westmorland): Now that this is down to cross examination 
would you say you had 5,000 members there? 

Mr. Youn: Yes, I think we have considerably more than that. 

Mr. MurRPHY (Westmorland) : More than 5,000? 

Mr. Youne: I think so. } 

Mr. MurpeHuy (Westmorland): More than 10,000? 

Mr. Younc: I would not like to answer for that. 

Mr. Purpy: I would like to ask for a breakdown with regard to the farm 
families. We have been given figures relating to so many members in one 
province and so many farm families in another. I would like to have it reduced 
to farm families in each province. 

Mr. Hansen: The membership set up in the farmers’ union is somewhat 
different in each province. In Alberta they have individual membership and 
family membership. In Saskatchewan we have a family membership under 
which when a farmer signs up his wife is also a member and his children 


between the ages of 14 and 21. 


I mentioned that our family membership at present is 20,000 farm family 
units. Our membership is based on an annual membership fee taken out at 


‘the time when a farmer signs up and valid until a year later when it expires. 


At present, as I mentioned, there are about 20,000 farm family units in 
membership, and that figure includes only paid up members. People whose 
subscriptions expired a week or two weeks ago and who have not renewed 
are not included. We have around another 20,000 farm family units who have 
lapsed within the past two or three months due to economic conditions, which 
make six dollars pretty hard to raise. 

Mr. Purpy: You are making representations on behalf of a number of 
farmers and we would like to know how that number compares with the 
number of farmers across Canada? 

The CHAIRMAN: May I interject at this point. A figure has been given for 
Saskatchewan of 20,000 family units; Manitoba, 13,000 families; B.C. 1,000 
and Alberta 62,000 individuals. How many family units would the 62,000 
represent? 

Mr. Younce: In Alberta that represents about 42,000. 
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The CHAIRMAN: 42,000 farm units? 

Mr.- Youne:. Yes. 

Mr. Purpy: There are only 62,000 people living on 42, 000 facie is that 
what I understand? 

Mr. Younec: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: What Mr. Purdy means is that the figure 62,000 was 
given as the total figure, and if there are 42,000 units, consequently there must 
be 62,000 people living on 42,000 farms. 

Mr. Youna: I think I can explain that, Mr. Chairman. Under our system 
of membership, as was mentioned here a moment ago, we have a membership 
in which the whole family can join, or in which one member of the family 
can join. We have 62,000 members, but they represent about 42,000 families. 
In many cases the man alone has joined; in other cases he has brought in his 
wife, and perhaps some of his children too, but it adds up to 62,000 members 
for about 42,000 farms as near as we have it broken down. 

Mr. Arcus: I would like to ask a question in order to place before you 
the complete picture of how the farmers’ union is organized as compared to 
any other farm organization. Is it not correct that you have to go out each 
year and ask each individual member to renew his membership? Therefore, if 
I wish to become a member of the farmers’ union throughout my life I perhaps 
have to have 30 or 40 single annual memberships in the farmers’ union. On the 
other hand, if I become a member of the Federation of Agriculture, I simply 
pay $1 to the Saskatchewan wheat pool, and I remain a member for the rest 
of my life. I ask if that is correct, and if it does not explain the fact that the 
federation in Saskatchewan has far more farm members than there are farms 
in the province? 

Mr. Younc: Yes, I think that is correct. Our membership has to be taken 
out each year. We do not join you up for four or five years at a time like 
M.P.’s, you know. 

Mr. Pommen: Is the $1 paid by the pool to the Federation of Agriculture 
an annual fee? Is that paid each year? 

Mr. Younc: Paid by the pools, did you say? 

The CHAIRMAN: The fan is making quite a bit of noise and unless you 
raise your voices, we cannot hear you at this end of the table. 

Mr. Pommer: Mr. Argue said in the membership of the Federation of 
Agriculture a fee of $1 is paid by the pool—is that on an annual basis or is 
that for a lifetime? 

Mr. Patrrerson: It is for as long as they are living, and after they are — 
dead as well. 

Mr. Pommer: It is not a $1 a year? 

Mr. Patterson: No. If they become a member they stay members con- 
tinously. Ours is a straight annual membership and the difference in the 
representation from the farms is because of the fact that some are bachelors 
and apparently some wish they were, because when they come in and sign 
they sign for themselves, and do not bring their wives along, nor do they pay 
the extra dollar for the family as well. The family membership in the union ~ 
is for the purpose of making it an organization that will include the family. 
We believe the family farm is essential and that the wife is as much a part 
of the farm as is the farmer himself. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think we should pursue a cross-examination of — 
these witnesses on the setting up of the pools. The pools will be here later 
and will be able to answer our questions. I should also like to interject that 


; 
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I do not think it is true to say that the dollar fee in the federation applies 
all over Canada. It is true of the western provinces, but I do not think it is 
true outside the western provinces. 


Mr. PATTERSON: No, we would not want to make a point of that because 
we are not concerned about how they are financed. The point was brought 
up that ours was an annual membership. 


Mr. PurDy: I have one more question, Mr. Chairman. Do I understand 
that these farm memberships are represented by families living on the land 
which they come from? 

Mr. PATTERSON: That is correct. 


Mr. YounG: I might say in addition to that in our organization no one: 
can join unless he is an actual farmer. 


Mr. Purpy: They live on the land they come from? 


Mr. YounG: They may live in town if they want to do that, but they 
must work their farm and derive their living from them. In Alberta there 
are comparatively few farmers residing in towns, but it is not impossible. 


Mr. QUELCH: On page 6 of the brief in subsection (a) you state that: 
you want to establish a workable basis to enable farmers to deliver grain to 
the elevator of their choice. Now, if a system were worked out whereby that 
were possible, then you would not want the alternate delivery point mentioned 
in paragraph (b); that would only be in the event you did not get the first, 
would it not? 

Mr. HANSEN: On that point, our conception of distribution is according 
to producer preference—that is, it would not be a hard and fast rule. When 
the producer indicated his preference in the fall, he would do so realizing that 
boxecars would be allocated in accordance with his request. During the year 
he may have a squabble with that particular agent and in that event he would. 
still be free-to deliver to another elevator, but he would be taking his chances: 
knowing that boxcars woud be allocated according to his first preference. It 
would still apply in that case. 

Mr. QUELCH: It seems to me that if you have two points at which he could 
deliver, and if he delivered to the alternate one, then it might complicate the 
deliveries to that point because there would be more deliveries coming to that 
point than the books would have shown. 

Mr. Hansen: As I said, he would be taking his chances on having an 
opportunity at the other point realizing of course that he had shown his pre- 
ference when he got his permit book in the fall. 

Mr. ArGuE: Should we not take the report section by section, rather 


‘ than skipping about? 


The CHAIRMAN: It is a brief which is rather general in character in many 
sections and it would be difficult to stick to a discussion on a page by page 
basis, but it does not make any difference to me. 


Mr. ARGUE: But could we adopt it page by page? 


The CHAIRMAN: Could we not take page 14 which is a summary of the 
main recommendations, and discuss each recommendation in turn? 


Mr. MurpHy: We are not going to adopt this report, are we? 

The CHAIRMAN: Oh no. 

Mr. MurpHuy: That is what Mr. Argue said. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will now turn to page 14, and discuss the first recom— 
mendation listed in the summary of main recommendations. 

Mr. HARKNESS: In connection with the first point, Mr. Young, I find that 
on page 4 of the brief, you state that Canada should adopt a new national 
agricultural policy that will establish a fair relationship between farm prices 
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and farm costs. You recommend that prices for all farm products sold on 


domestic markets be fixed at parity. Later on in connection with export 


markets you recommend that the price floor legislation be extended to cover 
ali export farm commodities with a fixed formula setting out the amount 
of the fioor price for each farm commodity. What do you mean bya “fixed 
formula” and what sort of fixed formula do you have in mind? 


Mr. YouNG: Well, we have not worked out a fixed formula, but we recom- 


mend that it be done, and that formula would be based upon some rela- 


‘tionship to parity. We are not setting out the exact relationship of it, but 


‘our idea is—let us take wheat for an example—that the price in the domestic — 


‘market should very definitely be on a parity basis. And then, in addition to 
that, there should be a floor price on wheat. That floor price should not be 
the same as the domestic price necessarily; and in some cases it might be 
considerably lower; but it should bear some relationship to it, and that would 
have to be worked out in relationship to price and also to market conditions. 

Mr. HARKNESS: In other words, what you want is a parity system estab- 
lished in Canada as far as domestic sales are concerned? 

Mr. Younc: That is right. 

Mr. HARKNESS: And also for export sales, but at a different price level. 

Mr. Younc: That is right. 

Mr. HARKNESS: But your thinking has not clarified itself; that is, you 


have no definite scheme worked out to present to this committee or to any 


other body. This is simply an objective which you have in mind, but you 
have no definite scheme whereby that objective can be secured. 


Mr. YouNnG: We have quite a definite scheme as far as the domestic market 
is concerned. We contend, since we have to buy all our commodities in the 
domestic market at what we might call Canadian prices, that we should eds 
a Canadian price for farm products sold in this market too.. 

When it comes to the export part of it, what we require there is a floor 
price to protect the price from falling to calamity levels in the event of difficult 


market conditions. But we do not expect to get a parity price on the export: 


market for an export commodity like wheat. Perhaps Mr. Hansen might say 
a word as to that. 

Mr. Chris HANSEN (President, Saskatchewan Farmers Union): In regard 
to this question, we have been thinking of the cost price relationship, and we 
are very definitely thinking of parity prices as a basis. Parity price means 
in effect a guarantee that the man who does a job.on the farm will receive 


a price for his product which will enable him to pay for his cost of production © 


plus making a living out of it. 


Mr. PATTERSON: Every other group of industry works on a parity formula 
and parity pius. There are people who believe that agriculture should be 
able to work and to function on a percentage of parity which, in actual fact, 
or in actual practice would mean that the farmer—while it cost him a dollar 
to produce an article—can afford to sell that article for some figure less than 
$1. That is quite possible at times. You could show a figure as a parity 
formula as applied to what as an average over a number of years. You could 


establish such a figure, but you would: not be taking into consideration any — 


fluctuation in the production of that commodity. You might figure out a basis 
of parity based on a twenty bushel average, or a thirty bushel average. You 


might do that, with a set charge of rates and overhead in producing that 


amount, but still have everything else to take into consideration; consequently 
you might find that you have, in any particular commodity, at any particular 
time, a profit based on that parity formula. On the other hand, conversely, you’ 
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have the possibility that in adverse years, such as we had in 1954 and as could 
happen in Ontario, Quebec, or any other country—you might have conditions 
where your production was considerably less than was the anticipated average, 
and consequently later it would cost you that much more to produce that | 
product. 


It is possible at times to produce grain for less than what we might term 
a parity formula, but only if we can get the cooperation and advantages of 
natural conditions which would enable us to produce a better than average 
quantity. That is the basis of our thinking on parity prices. It is essential 
that the farmer have at least the cost of production, if he is going to stay in 
business in a long term program, 

There are several reasons why it is necessary that he have parity prices. 
It has become evident, as was aptly demonstrated during the war when we had 
parity prices or a scheme similar to parity, because of the fact that we had 
set prices for our commodities and also set prices for the goods and services 
that we were buying, it enabled us to estimate as to what our overhead and 
costs were going to be. But since that time prices have been going in upward 
directions, while our prices have remained stagnant, or in many cases have 
gone down. If you asked me as an individual if I was in favour of parity 
prices, I would say that is not my thinking in the business of agriculture. 
But it has become evident to me, as it has become evident to so many, that 
unless agriculture has a parity formula in the society in which we are working, 
and in the society in which we must compete—unless we have a parity formula 
and. parity prices, then it is not going to be possible for agriculture to 
maintain its position in the national economy. 

We argue that agriculture is the backbone of the economy, and rightly so; 
but unless agriculture is strong—and that does not apply to the western 
provinces alone, but does apply to the Dominion of Canada—unless agriculture 
is strong and has a strong economy, then we are not going to be in a position 
to make the contribution which people of Canada rightly expect us to make to 
the nationai structure. 

A short time ago the premiers of the Dominion met in Ottawa to discuss a 
very, very hot issue, not only as far as our economic position is concerned, but 
because of its implications, not only on the local level, but right through to the 
whole national structure, and that issue was unemployment. We maintain that 
unemployment is only a condition which is created because of the inability of 
agriculture to perform its function and to. make its proper contribution to the 
national economy. If agriculture can remain strong as a buying econ then 
all these other issues are relevant to that main issue. 

Every individual who is out of a job is cutting down not only his contribu- 


‘ tion from his payroll to the national economy, but he is also cutting down his 


contribution to the agricultural economy in the goods and services that he can 
consume and that the farmer produces. There is an argument in support of the 
theory that Canada has reached its peak in consumption, and that everybody 
in Canada has the ability to buy, and regardless of what his payroll is, or 
regardless of what the price is in agricultural commodities. The argument is 
that regardless of what amount is available, the average individual, the average 
Joe, the veople who make up the population of Canada, are able to buy goods 
to their full capacity. 


We have some interesting figures which were compiled across the line but 
which I think could apply to our Canadian side as well. Take a family income 
where an individual or a home is deriving $1,000 in a pay cheque for a year, 
he is buying and is consuming approximately $14 worth of goods per week in 
food. From $1,009 to $2,000 he will consume slightly over $17 per week. From 
$2,000 to $3,000 he will consume slightly better than $22 a week. From $3,000 
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to $5,000, $28; from $5,000 to $7,500, in the neighbourhood of $31; and from 
$7,500 to $10,000 in the neighbourhood of $39 to $40 a week. That is based on 
statistics on the average buying of the people in those varying categories which 
substantiates our argument that regardless of the fact that we are producing a 
commodity, and regardless of the purchase price that the farmer is getting, 
these people who buy our commodity are totally dependent on their pay cheque 
for this further consumption of agricultural production. 

We submit today that the position of agriculture and the position of labour 
is tremendously tied together, that one is inter-dependent on the other, and 
we are not in support of the theory that the industrial worker, the city dweller, 
is opposed in principle to the system and principle of parity prices for the 
farmers. Because well do the individuals realize that unless the farmer has a 
dollar at the end of the year to spend they are not going to get their share of it. 
I was in a bank in one of our good areas in rural Manitoba a short time ago and 
talked with a bank manager who was very open minded as far as agricultural 
problems are concerned. He said: “I never believed that one poor crop—not 
a crop failure—but one poor crop in our area could affect to such a tremendous 
degree the general economic picture as it exists in our locality; not only the 
farmers themselves but businessmen and labourers as well”. 

We submit to you today we have over production because of the inability 
of the people who need the product to buy more. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Mr. Chairman, I know all of us here are completely con- 
vinced of the necessity of a stable and prosperous agriculture. I think we all 
understand quite thoroughly the inter-dependence, or perhaps better, the 
dependence, of our other industries in this country on agriculture being in a 
prosperous condition. I do not think there is any necessity for members of 
the Farm Union to try to sell that point of view to us. I think we are all 
convinced of that. The question I asked originally was what the specific 
proposals were, if any, in order to obtain this objective which I think we are 
all striving towards, and particularly what you meant by the use of the word 
“parity” here. What I understood from what you gentlemen said is that parity 
as far as you are concerned is going to be a combination of the price you 
receive plus the returns you receive, number of bushels and so forth. In other 
words, I take it from what you said you do not understand parity as it is 
understood under the United States Parity Price Legislation. Is that correct? 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not wish to be too strict on the interpretation of 


the reference, but I just want to remind our witnesses and the members of 
the committee that our referencé does not cover parity at large although it 


is quite in order to discuss parity for wheat and grain. I do not mind if we 


go outside that a bit, but I think it would be more proper not to go into 
the general parity picture as a whole because it is strictly outside our reference. 
We can still cover the points by taking wheat and grain as an example. 


Mr. Purpy: The witness made the statement that every other industry 
is protected by parity prices. How would he apply the parity prices to the 
fishing industry? 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry I interrupted Mr. Patterson. I think I should 
give him the floor. 


Mr. QuELCH: Mr. Chairman, on that point, does not fishing come under 
the Agriculture Prices Support Act or a similar principle? 


Mr. Pommer: May I ask one question. When the witness referred to 
parity prices would it not necessitate the control of production if you were 
going to assume parity prices? I should lke your comment on that. I 
would naturally think if you were basing it on the American plan you would 
also need to institute some control on grain and livestock as well if you were 
taking it over the whole scheme. 
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Mr. PATTERSON: I am going to answer the question on this principle of 
parity. The gentleman suggested we would take into consideration not only 
the cost of production of what we had to buy also what we are going to get 
in the way of crops from year to year. That is a matter where there would 
have to be a formula figured out that would be workable based on a 100 per 
cent of parity level. I am going to make just one comment here in regard 
to our export in wheat. We suggest that parity should apply basically to 
the portion which is consumed in Canada, that the people in Canada have 
every right to pay the farmer a cost of production for that product they buy 
from him in return for the fact that we must pay him a parity price for 
the goods and services we buy. I am going to suggest this morning, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in the interest of our national economy that that policy should be 
applied to our total production. 

Now, then, come down to the gentleman’s suggestion in respect to these 
prices, the parity and support. Now, there is a difference between parity 
and support prices. Support prices make it possible at the present time for 
parity to operate and function. We have under the price support the appro- 


_priation of the $200 million a year to make that support price operative. It 


is still evident that there is no place or no formula or no time designated 
by the act when that parity price comes into effect. That is up to*the dis- 
cretion of the minister, or individuals responsible to make it operative. We 
suggest we already have the machinery there and during the term that sup- 
port prices have been in effect we have only derived a percentage of what was 
actually charged under the price support program, because there was, during 
the foot and mouth disease, a huge amount of money used to carry out the 
foot and mouth control program. We submit that while this was the procedure 
chosen to control the disease in Saskatchewan, that the money used should 


~ apply to the Dominion of Canada as a whole, this policy was adopted by the 


federal government, and we do not question the wisdom of the policy adopted. 
It was evidently a matter in which the end justified the means. It made it 
possible to completely eradicate the disease from the Dominion of Canada and 
we do not dispute the method or means that was used to make that possible. 

Mr. PALMER: Would it not be a fact that in the maintaining of a parity 
price you would have to control production as well? 

Mr. PATTERSON: Sir, if the time came when that was necessary then per- 
haps we would have to face that eventuality but until such time as the people 
in the world are fed we do not suggest that we should reverse our policy of 
full production. As long as there are PAD ELY, people in the world and as long 
as there are hungry people in Canada. 

Mr. PALMER: It is not that easy? 

Mr. PatTERSON: It is not that easy. It is a challenge to government today, 
it is a challenge to statesmanship, it is not altogether a challenge to the farmer. 

Mr. ArGuE: Mr. Chairman, on the suggested method of arriving at a price 
for wheat you have set parity prices on domestic and a support price for 
export on wheat. Would I be right in saying the objective of the farmers’ 
unions is to obtain a parity price but that a reasonable step towards the objec- 
tive of parity would be that you would be prepared at this time to maintain 
a parity price for domestic wheat and a support price arrived at by a formula 
method, by something perhaps under parity on export wheat? 

Mr. PATTERSON: To answer that personally, sir, I would say no, but as an 
organization that is our stand at the present time. Now, what that percentage 
would be is a matter for serious consideration. ; 

Mr. ARGUE: Because I refer to this—and I believe it could be shown by 
the brief. If you take the 12 cents which you state on page 10 would be 
added to the present final payment for the 52 million bushels of wheat that 
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were sold domestically at a parity price it is my own personal opinion that the 
12 cents added to the final price would still give the farmers a price for 
wheat that is a good deal under parity with the $1.30 or so that the farmers 
now receive at the local elevator plus 12 cents. He has still got a distance 
to go but it would certainly be worth while if he could get that figure. 


Mr. Younc: I would like to make a correction there, Mr. Argue. We do 
not suggest in that brief that 12 cents could be added to the final payment by 
the application of parity in the domestic market. We did suggest that this 
could be added to it, making a total of at least 12 cents. 

Mr. ARGUE; I see, I am sorry. 


Mr. Younc: We have shown in a previous brief which we presented last 
year—not to this committee but to the government—that the result of apply- 
ing a parity price in Canada which we estimate would raise the price of wheat 
in Canada by 40 cents a bushel, would make it quite possible to add 6 cents 
on every bushel of wheat that is marketed in the past and averaged over the 
last number of years. I do not want it to be misunderstood that we said 12 
cents when we meant a total of 12 cents. 

Mr. ARGUE: That was my mistake, Mr. Young. This bothers me and I 
wonder if you could answer it. In asking that the domestic consumer pay a 
parity price while the consumer outside of Canada, that is, who obtains grain 
or other products from Canada might buy it cheaper, do you not think there 
is the danger of the Canadian consumer resenting having to pay a higher 
price than somebody in Britain, France or some other place and that your 
object in getting this parity price would be achieved just as well by letting 
the consumers pay it at whatever the world price might be at the time and 


the government paying him the difference because it is a matter of whether 


you tax the consumer who buys the bread to pay the difference or whether 
you tax the nation out of the treasury to pay the difference. Would it matter 
too much which method was used? 


Mr. Younc: Well, in reply to that we feel that since the consumer in 
Canada has a standard of living which we might consider the Canadian standard 
of living, the addition of one cent a loaf on the price of bread which would 
be what is required to give us that parity price on wheat would not be any 
onerous tax on the Canadian citizen. The price of bread has gone up two 


cents a loaf in the last few years and the farmers never got one cent out of it. 


We are getting less for wheat than we got two years ago, but the consumer 
is paying two cents more for bread so the additional one cent would not make 
much difference. 


Mr. ARGUE: Would the labour unions support you on your request for 
domestic parity? 

Mr. Younc: Yes, they have indicated to us that they will. I do not think 
we want to ask for subsidies where subsidies are clearly unnecessary. 


In the case of meat products on account of our relationship with the 
United States I feel that we want to keep our border open as far as possible 
for trade both ways and we do agree it is necessary to use subsidies there. 
We won’t probably go into that here but we have envisaged that possibility. 
But what we are interested in is getting the principle of parity prices in the 
domestic market established for wheat and other commodities too. 

Mr. HARKNESS: What do you estimate to be a parity price for wheat at 
the present time? 


Mr. Younc: We would say somewhere in the nature of $2.15 per bushel: 
There have been estimates made by economists of the Federation of Agriculture 
from time to time, but that would be an USE ty Ae figure. 


Mr. HARKNESS: $2.15. 
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Mr. Younc: Yes. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: Those who oppose the parity price program maintain that 
if you made a set price for a farm product that you would encourage the 
factory farm, the large farm that would take in a lot of small farms and they 
would go into the large factory farm system. I believe that has been the 
system in some parts of the United States over the twenty years they have been 
using a parity price system. How would you get around that problem? 

‘Mr. Younc: I think we will have to deal with that problem when we come 
to it. Mr. Patterson, I think, has something to say on it, but there is one point 
I would like to make here before we leave it and that is that the parity proposi- 
tion on wheat, for instance, works two ways. We are asking for a domestic 
price based on parity. We are prepared to take that when the world price 
goes down. I do not think this should be a one-way proposition. We are 
prepared to take that. We have had the experience of being forced to take it 
through the war and it was not in many cases based on parity then. Now, 


_ Mr. Patterson wants to say something on this point. 


Mr. PATTERSON: In the matter of support for agricultural products, sir, 
and to suggest if one were to have parity that this commodity would go 
immediately into surplus, I suggest that in a good many instances it is because 
of dire necessity that we have surpluses in some fields. At the present time 
this applies to our butter situation. Throughout the war and as long as some 
farmers were making a return on their normal operations they were doing 
reasonably well. When it came to the time that they had not the money to 
pay their telephone bill and week’s groceries, then they started to look 
around for cows to milk which they did not like to do but out of sheer necessity 
they had to go into milking cows. Consequently it produced a surplus com- 
modity in that field. The effect of surplus is caused by need for money and the 
inadequacy of the individual to make a return out of the normal production 
of his farm and if his over-all production is caused to drop because of the 
narrowing down of the margin he attempts invariably instead of growing 
50 acres he is going, if possible, to grow 75 acres. If he is going down and 
going behind on a half-section operation he endeavours to get another quarter- 
section out of which he can increase his overall output and that contributes 
to a surplus. As far as, finances and the farmer is concerned, he is just con- 
tributing to the surplus. : 


Mr. TucKER: I was wondering how the farmers’ unions would look on 
the implications of this policy. As has been said by Mr. Patterson if you did 
this for wheat you would have to do it for dairy products and all other food 
products. You would have to establish the domestic price for those products. 
We understand from the dairy farmers they need a higher price than they 


- are able to get today for their butter, cheese, milk and so on, and we also 


heard something to the same effect in regard to vegetable producers. If you 
have a domestic price for food products that is much higher than you are 
selling the same products for abroad then does it not follow that you must 
give some protection to your workers in secondary industries against persons 


who are getting those food products cheaper in foreign countries? This would 


mean it would be said that if you were going to be fair you would have to 
compensate by giving protection to the people, for example, who are engaged 
in the industry for the manufacture of farm implements. It would mean that 
you would have to restore the policy of protecting the farm implements indus- 
try. Today we do not protect the farm implements industry, so that our 
farmers can get their implements as cheaply as anywhere in the world, and 
more cheaply than in the United States of America. 


The question I am concerned about is how far the farmers’ unions are 
ready to go at the present time in following through their policy of farm 
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protection in Canada. I have listened to what the labour unions have said—that 
they will go along with this scheme provided that if the cost of living rises 
their wages go up. Are you ready to go along with that involving the protecting 
of industry against the necessary impact of this policy? 

Mr. PATTERSON: The argument at the present time is all on the side of 
the farmer so far as the price structure is concerned. Let us take wheat as an 
illustration. The price of our wheat today—the wheat we sell to the world— 
is established on the ability of people in underprivileged countries to pay. 
That is the price that we have to accept, and we apply our domestic price 
to the people who consume the product here at home, and in turn they are 
the people to whom we must pay a price for their product and their services 
based on the standard of living that we have in Canada. 


Mr. TUCKER: You did not answer my question. The farmers have asked 
for years and years that the farm implements industry should not receive 
protection in order that they might be able to buy their machinery as cheaply 
as competing farmers in the United States. That policy has been adopted. If 
you raise the cost of living to the people engaged in the farm implements indus- 
try, as this is bound to do, are you ready to give them back that protection? 
I want to know how far you are ready to go in introducing a closed economy 
for Canada, bearing in mind that we depend so much on the export market, 
particularly our wheat farmers of Canada. How far are you ready to go? 


Mr. HANSEN: I believe that if the profits of the implement manufacturing 
companies get down to the level of farmers profits they would be justified in 
having protection but until that happens I do not think it is necessary. 


Mr. TUCKER: That is not the answer. The farm implements industry is 
not now getting protection. If the cost of living to their people goes up there 
will be a demand for increased wages and they are going to say “we cannot 
compete with the farm implements industries in the United States.” You wiil 
have the farm implement industries threatening to pull out of Canada and 
go to the United States or to England, or to Eire, or Germany where they can 
live more cheaply on the cheaper foods we supply to them. Would you say, 
then “we shall provide these people, in Germany for example, with cheaper 
food” and then turn round and buy the implements which they produce while 
our own people are out of work? Obviously these people who are manufactur- 
ing implements, if they are faced with a demand for increased wages on account 
of the fact that the cost of living is higher in Canada than it is, say, in the 
Ireland—are going to say “we shall move our factories elsewhere because we 
can ship our machinery into Canada from outside without having to pay a 
tariff” and therefore there will be people thrown out of work in Canada. 


Are you ready to say ‘‘no protection although we realize that this will 
increase the cost of production in Canada due to the fact that the Canadian 
worker will have to pay a higher price for food produced in Canada than is 
paid in France or Britain for the same food’? Are you ready to go that far? 


Mr. HANSEN: I do not think it is necessary, sir, because in the United 
States at the present time their implements are competing with ours on the 
Canadian market and I believe their labour costs in the United States are higher 
than ours. Yet they can compete with implements produced in Canada. I do 
not think that there is any need for protection in that field. Looking at it 
from the reverse side of the question: at present farmers are not receiving 
parity and they are not able to buy implements, so the implement companies 
- must stock-pile implements and men are laid off with the result that the people 
of Canada in general help to pay the unemployment insurance benefits which 
the men receive. Looking at the reverse side of the question I would point 
out the need for parity so that the farmers can buy the implements they require - 
from these companies. 
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_ Mr. Tucker: Your suggestion as I understand it is this: you establish 
a system whereby the domestic price of food will be higher than the price 
at which you are ready to sell it abroad. That means you are going to sub- 
sidize the producer in foreign countries at the expense of the people of Canada. 
Don’t you recognize that if you provide food grown in Canada to, say, a worker 
in Germany at less cost than you would provide it for somebody doing a job, 
for instance, in Toronto, he is going to turn round and say “you are providing 
these people with food at cheaper rates and thereby cutting the cost of pro- 
ducing articles in Germany”? Don’t you think we shall have a demand for 
increased wages as the cost of food goes up in Canada, and that industry in 
Canada is going to turn round and say ‘“‘we have got to pay our workers 
increased wages due to these higher food costs as the result of your domestic 
policy”? And do you not think there is going to be a very strong case for pro- 
tection of those industries which do not at present enjoy protection, and for 
higher protection in the case of industries which already have protection? 
How far are you ready to go with this business of building a wall around 
Canada? : 

Mr. YounG: I am prepared to go as far as necessary to get a properly 
balanced economy in Canada. I am heartily sick of this economy, that we 
have now where one section of the economy, the agricultural section, has always 
been on a different basis from the rest of the Canadian economy and I think 
it is time that situation was ended and that agriculture was put on a parity 
with the rest of the Canadian economy. 

I think Mr. Tucker is exagerating his case. What is to prevent makers 
of agricultural implements going to Germany right now if they want to estab- 
lish factories there? We are shipping wheat to Germany right now and 
according to the figures we have given you here parity on wheat in Canada 
would add one cent to the price of a loaf of bread. Does anybody suggest that 
this would make any particular difference to the wages of people in factories, 
or that it would make any particular difference to the location of factories in 
Germany and elsewhere. There is the matter of freight and the carriage of 
_ the implements to be considered, and the cost of transportation is a much more 
important factor than the very slight difference indicated by the figures on 
food costs. As you pointed out if you did it, then we might have to do it for 
everything else; that is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Younc: At the present time, Mr. Tucker, the price of other things in 
Canada—take beef, for instance—is on a completely different basis from what it 
is in Germany. We cannot ship hogs to Germany because of the difference in 
price. ; 

Mr. QUELCH: When you ask for a price parity all you are asking for is that 
the farmers should receive a price for their products that bears a fair relation- 
ship to the price of the commodities—not more than the commodities. You are 
asking only that the price of farm products be brought up to the price of farm 
products and not more? 

Mr. YounNG: Yes. 

Mr. ARGUE: In your opinion if we had a parity price for wheat in Canada, 
and therefore a much higher demand for farm machinery produced in Canada, 
would the result not likely be a reduction in the unit cost of equipment produced? 
Is not the trouble in the farm implement industry today due to the fact that the 
farmer is broke, and if a parity price would restore purchasing power to the 
Canadian farmers, the farm implement industry could resume full operations 
and put the workers back to work. I ask if you do not think machinery could 
be produced at a lower unit cost when the factory is producing at full capacity 
than when it is producing at one-half or less of its full capacity? 
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Mr. Younc: I think that is largely correct, Mr. Argue. I think one reason 
the farmers are not buying farm implements is because in many cases they do 
not have the money to pay for them. Also, the farm implement industry per- 
haps over extended itself in the rush of the years after the war, but the lack of 


purchasing power in the hands of the farmers is largely the cause of the trouble 
today. 


Mr. Manc: I have one question. When Mr. Patterson was speaking, he 
was referring to the wartime economy and mentioned the set prices and controls 
which were in existence at that time. In your thinking have you given due 
emphasis to the fact that during the time the economy was rationed we had set 
markets and we operated under contract. We knew how much wheat we were 
going to sell, and where we were going to sell it. We knew how many hogs and 
how much bacon was needed and so forth to the degree that we reduced our 
wheat acreage, for example, from 25 or 26 million down to a little over 18 
million, and we adjusted our economy to suit these set markets and set contracts. 
Under a system such as you advocate would you give consideration to the fact 
that it will be necessary to get some set markets in order to make this parity 
scheme practicable? The point is have you given due consideration to the fact 
that during the wartime economy, we had set contracts under which we 
operated? 

Mr. PATTERSON: If you will pardon me, sir, I would like to go back and make 
a brief comment on Mr. Tucker’s suggestion which ties in with your question 
with regard to the establishing of a parity principle. I would suggest, gentle- 
men, that that principle has already been established for some considerable time. 
We must realize that we have $200 million set aside every year for agriculture, 
and we only use a trifling percentage of that total amount and that 20 per cent 
of the people in Canada live on farms, and constitute the whole agricultural 
economy. On the other hand, the gold industry is enabled to operate on a parity 
basis by contribution of $14 million per year to slightly less than 2 per cent of 
the population of Canada. 


With regard to your suggestion that the wheat acreage had to be reduced 
I cannot go into the figures per year, but I think you will find that the reduction 
took place prior to the war—right at the start of the war, perhaps. As time 
went on, we increased our total acreage and production. The acreage went back 
into production of wheat; at that time we were not stressing the dollars. Our 
emphasis was on feeding the people who needed to be fed. That was the chal- 
lenge to agriculture and agriculture met that challenge. In order to do that and 
_ to get into full production we had to take the pensioners and the old folks out of 
town and bring them back to the farms and put the extra acres into production. 

I do not think we need to be concerned at the present time about over 
producing to that extent. The condition is still the same, and I hesitate to sug-. 
gest that it needs a war to reverse the picture in order that we should again go 
back ino full production. We should be busy finding the place and seeing that 
the people who need the food get it, and we can still, here in Canada, have full 
production before we feed these people. 

Mr. Manc: But we did have set contracts and set markets which we do not 
have today in the highly competitive state of our international grain markets | 
and markets in general? 

Mr. PATTERSON: We had contracts to perhaps some extent, but not prices 
binding on quantity. 


Mr. Mane: Well, take bacon ‘for example— 


Mr. PATTERSON: Yes, we produced all the hogs we could produce, and we 
asked every one to go into full production. In Alberta they went into the 
production of hogs to a terrific extent. 
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Mr. Tucker: To make sure that I understand the position of the farm 
unions in this matter, because I have been very concerned about it; on page 4 
you say that industry takes advantage of tariff protection and price main- 
tenance agreements of various kinds and that these various expedients have 


- placed other industries and other labour groups in a more favourable position 


than that occupied by agriculture. You take the attitude that that should be 
definitely accepted as the existing state of affairs and I take it you have no 
objection to the farm implement industry receiving the same sort of pro- 
tection other industries receive, and to which they might feel they are 
entitled, because their costs of production were raised on account of labour 
demanding higher wages, due to the fact that the cost of living in Canada 
rose higher. On account of this policy I take it you have no objection to the 
farm implement industry again getting production? 


Mr. PATTERSON: If the time came when that was necessary I would say it 
was time to again take a real good look at the overall economic structure. At 
the present time we are not concerned about that and it might be that we will 
have to reverse and cut back production if the time comes when it is proven 
that we are over-producing. We maintain that at the present time our 
machinery is costing us more because of the fact that perhaps 40 or 50 per 
cent of the productive capacity of the factories is not being used but we must 
in the purchase of that machinery pay a price which will guarantee the 
operators a remuneration not only for that part of the plant which is operating 
but also depreciation on the rest of the plant. 


Mr. Tucker: That is not right, because if they want to charge you more 
than producers in other countries you will buy your machinery from them, 
so there is no guarantee to the farm implement industry in Canada today. If 
they want to charge more than other competing manufacturers, they will not 
sell a bit of machinery. Your statement is therefore not correct because we 
have wide open. competition from the United States, Germany and _ other 
countries. The question is whether you are actually ready to start the other 
trend of thinking—that farmers should enter the field demanding protection 


‘and are ready to give it to others—that is the question about which the 


farmers are apparently making up their minds—and I am wondering how 
far your thinking had gone on the subject.. 


Mr. PATTERSON: In the case of extreme necessity it has been necessary 
for some of us to readjust our thinking, but while I am on that point, I might 
say that agriculture implements are only one thing for which we pay. We spend 
considerable money for other goods and services which are protected and we 
have the tariff and the support for many of these commodities and that is 


.responsible for the price level we must pay for these goods and services. 


When you come back to the matter of the establishing of the parity principle 
I submit that the parity principle has already been established, and evidently 
in the interest of our national economy. They are not only thinking perhaps in 
terms of the men who work in the mines, or the men who work in the 
electrical manufacturing industry and in the manufacturing of various other 
products. They are interested in the overall economic position and in order 
to bring a guaranteed stability to the national economy, they are prepared to 
subsidize certain industries which get into difficulty from time to time. But 
as far as agriculture is concerned, I think we are in a different position to that 
of any other industry in Canada. I do not say that in asking for favours they 
are casting any reflection on any other group or industry. It is necessary, in 
order to understand the whole situation, that other factors which the farmer 
must contend with or compete with be thoroughly analyzed and studied in 
order to reach a common level. 
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Mr. Tucker: There are other things which the farmer has to buy, such 
as clothing. Right now the Canadian clothing industry says that it has to 
compete against the clothing industry of Great Britain and it is asking the 


government to put on tariffs on textiles so that it can stay in business. But the © 


government has refused because they think that if we are to sell our wheat 
and other commodities abroad, if we start to keep out British goods, then 
they will buy their wheat elsewhere. . 

Would the farmers whom you represent be prepared to see the same 
principle apply to the clothing industry that you ask to have applied in 
regard to the farmers; that they should be put on a basis of parity so 
that they can charge for their clothes enough to keep them in business in 
Canada? ; 

Mr. Younc: In reply to Mr. Tucker in regard to farm implements, accord- 
ing to the figures which I have studied in regard to the farm implement. 
industry and the question of farm implement labour, the percentage that is. 
used which enters into the cost of farm machines is falling year by year. 
Labour is becoming less of a factor in the price of farm implements. It has 
gone down very considerably in the last five years; and to suggest that the 
price of farm implements might have to be raised because of any small 
increase in the cost of living in Canada which is charged in the prices to 
the farmer, is rather absurd. Protection from whom? Do they need protection 
from the United States where the standard of living is already considerably 
higher than it is here? 


We suggested three years ago that you should investigate the farm imple- 


ment industry in this country. I think it needs a thorough investigation. And 
on this general question, as we pointed out in the brief, long ago the farmers 
of Canada offered to produce in competition with all the world if they were 
given free trade. But that has been completely denied to the farmers of 
Canada. It is true that the tariff was taken off farm implements, but farm 
implements are not the only things which the farmer has to buy. 

Now, coming to your question about the clothing industry, that all ties 
in with the whole picture. If you are going to have an economy that. is 
regulated in one part in relation to the others, you must take into consideration 
all the different parts. We are not prepared to admit that the clothing industry 
requires any more protection than it has at the present time; and if you 
will take a look at the tariffs, you will see that it already has a very con- 
siderable protection. 

Mr. Tucker: I have heard that argument used very much; but it is not 
true that while the actual labour in the factories turning out the furnished 
product has gone down, in view of the fact that more and more component. 
parts have been brought in ready to be incorporated into the finished product, 
is it not true that the entire cost ultimately comes back to the cost of some 
sort of labour? The amount of the labour cost which goes into the machine 
is ultimately determined by the cost of labour which produces all parts, the 
lumber, to get it out of the bush, and to cut it up. The cost of the coal which 
you use in the factory is determined by the cost of labour at the mines, and of 
transportation. The cost of your steel is determined by the cost of the labour 
to mine and fabricate it. Even your taxes are determined by the level of 
the cost of labour, because you must pay people engaged in working for 
the government and for the municipalities reasonable pay as compared to: 
people working in industry. So the argument about the small contribution 
which labour costs makes to the cost of the finished product is an argument. 
that basically is not true. Is that not correct? 
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Mr. Youne: I would like to say that I think one of the things you seem to 
be over-looking, Mr. Tucker, is the idea of the modernization of industry. 
The fact is that today a great many of the processes which were once done 
by hand in the factory are now done by automatic machinery. 

Mr. TUCKER: Yes, but somebody had to make those machines. 


Mr. YounG: Yes; but those machines once made will make hundreds and 
thousands of parts, may be millions. I do not think that that argument is 
too sound. 

Mr. TucKER: What item of cost is not governed ultimately by the level 
of the labour cost? Can you mention any single item which goes into the 
cost of any machine which is not ultimately determined by the level of the 
cost of labour? Can you mention a single thing? 

Mr. PATTERSON: We could go into that and we will go into it. If you 
want that material, we will submit it to you. But year by year the proportion 
of the consumer’s dollar which goes back to the producer of the product is 
continually getting less. While there are less people involved in the produc- 


tion or processing of a product, there is less and less of the consumer’s dollar 


going back to the original producer. In other words, it is becoming much more 
profitable, as the fellow has said, to milk the farmer than to milk the ‘cow. 

Mr. QUELCH: Is not the simple answer the fact that when prices are big, 
the machine business is at its very best; but when farm prices are going down, 
then the machine business gets into a slump. I think that is the simple answer 
tOr alt. . 

Mr. PATTERSON: We have met with various groups in the last few months 
and we have asked them for their opinion with regard to the price relationship 
today on the buying-power of the farmer, which reflects a very particular 
branch of the economy, and the answer, without any exception, is the same. 

Mr. TUCKER: I noted very carefully, when it was said before by the farm 
union organization that labour was behind this, that the answer that they gave 
was very carefully worded. They were all in favour of parity prices provided 


that they received compensation if it resulted in any way in a rise in the cost 


of living to them. Of course we must realize that if some system of a closed 
economy brought about the raising of food prices in Canada above what they 
would otherwise be, thus bringing about an increased cost of living, that would 
bring on an increased round of wage increases—just as we found in the case of 
the freight rate—it all goes back to the farmer again. I think it all comes back 
to this, whether we, as a country which depends so much upon exports, are 
going to embark on the policy of trying to close our economy and bar out imports 
and regulate our economy. I was very curious to see that the western farmers. 


‘according to you, are coming around to the view that we should rely on the 


state to do things like that bearing in mind that the farm voters make up one 
fifth of the voters of Canada. I still doubt in view of this whether the farmers 
of western Canada are ready to start competing in a game of having the state 
adjust their income. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order. 

Mr. HANSEN: Mr. Chairman, may I say a few words. Labour and farm 
groups have been mentioned in support of this principle of parity. I just wanted 
to mention that a number of chambers of commerce and boards of trade in 
western Canada have now endorsed the principle. I have with me a resolution 
formulated by a number of chambers of commerce in Alberta which are in 
support of parity. 

The CHAIRMAN: Could we move on to the next point. The clock is moving 
pretty fast. We usually adjourn at 1.00 o’clock. I am afraid I miscalculated; I 
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thought we would dispose of the Farmer’s Union this morning. We have had a 
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very general discussion now, the rest is detail. Are there really many questions . 


to be asked on the other aspects? 
Mr. YOUNG: We are quite prepared to stay here for a few days. 


The CHAIRMAN: The members have engagements in other committees and 


in the House, and this is a special day. I do not want to be too hard on the © 


members. 

Mr. TucKER: What is planned for tomorrow? 

The CHAIRMAN: There are two meetings planned for tomorrow, one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon. Perhaps we should go on until 1.00 o’clock and 
see how much is left. Is that agreeable? 

Agreed. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Could we have a meeting this afternoon or evening? 


The CHAIRMAN: Not this evening. If we can finish this morning then we 
will not have to meet until tomorrow. 


Mr. CHARLTON: This is relevant to the subject I brought up the first thing 
this morning. You are proposing to have two meetings tomorrow, one in the 
forenoon and one in the afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. CHARLTON: And it is likely that the bills having reference to agri- 
culture will be in the House tomorrow. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will have a conference with the leader and re to 
arrange it differently. The idea is to have the P.F.R.A. bill this afternoon 
or evening, and that is why I planned only one meeting for today, this 
morning. Tomorrow I think they are going on to something: else and not 
on those bills. At any rate I will see the leader. I quite agree with you if 
at all possible I do not think we should meet while these bills are before 


the House. We still have 25 minutes. If we could go on until 1.00 o’clock ~ 


possibly we could adjourn until tomorrow. 

Mr. HarKNEsSS: There is one other point on these general proposals I 
would like to raise, Mr. Chairman. I think that one of the inherent basic 
difficulties in these proposals is just date at the top of page 5 where 
you say: 

Full-scale production should be Biieapasca except in the case of 


temporary surpluses when the application of production and/or market-. 


ing quotas might be considered advisable. 
Is not the actual situation this that as long as the price is favourable you 
are in Canada, as far as agricultural production is concerned, never going 
to have a temporary surplus; they are going to be permanent surpluses. In 
other words, we have the capacity here to always produce a great deal 
more food than we can consume in this country at the present time or in 
the foreseeable future. As a result if you have a sufficiently good price so 
that people can make money at it you are always going to have surpluses to 
the needs of our own country and therefore your parity price proposals are 
going to apply only to a certain segment of our production and the rest is 
going to have to be exported at lower prices. In order to prevent these big 
surpluses I do not think there is going to be any question of having production 
and marketing quotas just very occasionaly from time to time. I think if 
you put forward this proposal: you have got to accept the fact that you would 
have to have production and marketing quotas as a permanent feature of our 
agriculture. In other words, agriculture would cease to be free. An example 


of what would be found to happen is in Alberta at the present time if the. 


price of hogs were sufficiently favourable you would have a production of two 
or three times as many hogs as at the present time. Take my own case; 
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‘three years ago I was raising 1,000 hogs a year, at the present time I am not 

raising any. If the price of hogs went up 10 cents over what it is now I 
would immediately be raising 1,000 hogs a year again and a whole lot of 
other people would be doing the same thing to a lesser or greater extent. 
That will apply to every other type of agriculture. As long as your price is 
big enough you will have a big surplus. It seems to me in your thinking 
in your brief you have not accepted the fact that in having parity prices 
we will have marketing and production quotas. 

Mr. Younca: In reply to that, what you envisage might be a fact. In 
that case, as far as I am concerned, we would be prepared to accept the 
consequences of it. 

Mr. HARKNESS: In other words, you are prepared to accept a thorough 
state controlled agriculture? . 

Mr. Younc: I wouldn’t say that it was necessary to go as far in that 
direction as you seem to envisage. Just the same the marketing quota might 
be used as a means of putting some restriction on production. Take, for 
instance, the question of hogs which you have raised which is not perhaps 
the thing we are supposed to discuss here. I am in the hog business too. 

Mr. HARKNESS: I raised that as an example because I happen to know 
how it works out. 

Mr. Younc: As far as wheat is concerned you have the factor of the: 
weather which makes it much more variable and there is also the fact that 
wheat could be stored. But in the case of hogs if you had a favourable 
enough price it would probably be correct to say you would get an increased 
production. 

Mr. HARKNESS: ‘As far as wheat is concerned we always have a big export 
surplus. 

. Mr. Youna:. Yes, but have always pee: able to find a “market for it at 
some price at any rate, 
The CHAIRMAN: May we go on to No. 2? 


Mr. TUCKER: There is one point I would like the witnesss to deal with. 
A great deal has been said about it and I wondered what Mr. Patterson had 
in mind about it. He suggested that while there were people who were hungry 
in the world there should be no thought of putting quotas and controls on 
the production of the Canadian people. A lot of people who are hungry 
today have absolutely nothing to give us for the food products that we already 
have in oversupply. I was wondering what the idea of the farmers’ unions 
was in that regard,—is it that we should buy the food products from the 
Canadian farmers and give them to these people and tax the Canadian people 
‘generally for a system of feeding these teeming populations that are hungry 


today or what you had in mind in that regard? 


Mr. Patterson: Mr. Tucker, that was the point that I brought up and my 
approach to the situation is still the same. You suggest that these people 
have nothing to give in return for the goods that we might supply them. I 
suggest they could give us a terrific amount of trouble if they remain on the 
bread-line. 

Mr. TucKER: You mean provide them with the food to keep them quiet— 
is that the idea? 

Mr. Patrerson: I would suggest that rather than being concerned about 
having the munitions that are necessary to keep these people quiet that we 
have the food they need and they would be quiet and happy. 

The CHairMaN: Let me suggest this is under No. 4. 
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Mr. CASTLEDEN: On the matter of parity you painted us a picture that — 


agriculture today is in a poor position—the costs of operation are constantly 
increasing and your returns are constantly decreasing. What is going to be 
the predicament of agriculture if those trends continue for a couple of years 
so you are not going to get any stability in agriculture? Will it mean that 
people will have to leave the farms, that agriculture is going to become you 
might say bankrupt? At the census in 1931 we had 37 per cent of our people 
on the farm but the census of 1951 showed we had 20 per cent on the farm. 
What is your estimate of what is going to happen to agriculture unless 
something is done, what is going to be the predicament of agriculture if there. 
is nothing done to stabilize prices? 


Mr. HANSEN: I believe one reason why certain farms are constantly 
growing in size in Saskatchewan is because people today must farm a larger 
acreage to provide a living for themselves and that is why we have the 
problem of people leaving the farm. This year it has been the case again, 
particularly in the northeast. I know of dozens of cases where people have 
left their machinery standing on high ground and gone to Kitimat, B.C., to 
get a job because there is no chance to meet their needs and they are just 
going deeper in debt each year. I know of cases at Porcupine Plains where 
due to recurrent flooding conditions in the last three or four years they cannot 
- even sell the land. They are getting out and are coming back to the land 
eventually when conditions are better and prices better, and these natural 
causes have also been a factor in encouraging farmers to produce more to 
attain the same end, you might say. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: In other words the farm control or factory farm system 
will increase? | 


Mr. HANSEN: . They are increasing, yes. 


Mr. Youne: I think in reply to Mr. Castleden’s question if something is 
not done to improve the relative position of agriculture we will have a great 
deal more difficulty in the future. We will have a lower standard of living 
for the farmers, their purchasing power will be reduced and I think further 
than that which is very serious for Canada we will have more of a tendency 
to mine the soil not to keep up the soil as it should be kept up. That is 
something I have always noticed during periods of low prices. I think in 
the thirties we did more damage to our soil than we have ever repaired since. 
Under those conditions farmers take everything out of it and put nothing 
back because they can’t afford to put anything back. You were drawing 
your money out of the banks, drawing the fertility out of the soil and selling 
your products for nothing because you had to do it. That is one of the bad 
results you can obtain unless a better balance is restored to agriculture. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can we get back to the brief now, No. 2? Any questions 
on it? ye 

Mr. ARGUE: On page 2. I have listed a number of items that it is suggested 
might be answered and I wonder if I might ask a question or two on the 
item entitled “Box-car allocation.” We have had some discussion of box-car 
allocation in the House. I am wondering how much of a problem the farmers’ 
unions feel it is and whether the farmers do feel that they are being forced to 
deliver grain to an elevator other than their own choice and whether there 
is a genuine and growing demand amongst farmers who want to obtain 
legislation so that they do in fact have a chance to deliver grain to the 
elevator of their own choice? Is it a synthetic demand, a demand that 
somebody has created or is it a genuine demand among prairie farmers to get 
a bad situation corrected? 
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Mr. HANSEN: The Saskatchewan people are very po ED about this 
point because they feel there is a principle involved. They feel it is the basic 
right of a producer to be able to deliver to the elevator of his choice they feel 


the way it is being done now when box-cars are distributed, to a point 
equally among elevator companies that some producers are forced to go to 


another house despite their preference—they have no say in the matter. 
They are forced to deal with the person who has the room and I am sure if you 
took a poll of farmers in Saskatchewan, wheat producers, you would find that 
75 per cent of them at least feel that this is a principle that must be 
established. It has come up during recent years in time of congestion but it is 
something that must be looked into very thoroughly because people are 
becoming quite alarmed about it. ; 

Mr. ARGUE: What percentage of producers would you say support the sug- 
gestions advanced by the Wheat Pool organization as to a method by which 
box-cars can be allocated in such a way that farmers can deliver to elevators 
of their own choice and more specifically my question is to what extent do 
producers support the suggestion that box-cars be allocated on the basis of a 
weighted acreage vote by the producers concerned? ae 

Mr. HANSEN: Our annual convention passed a very general resolution .. . 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you talking about Saskatchewan or the Interprovincial. 
Council? 

Mr. HANSEN: I am talking of Saskatchewan. We passed a very general 
resolution on this question that box-cars should be allocated so producers would 
have the opportunity to deliver to the elevator of their choice. Certain members 
of the board met with the Wheat Pool to work out what we thought would 
be a proper system of implementation and we have as a union in Saskatchewan 
endorsed the proposals put forward by the Wheat Pool and are working hand 
in hand with them. 

Mr. ARGUE: Do you know of anybody in Saskatchewan or any other part 
of western Canada who is opposing the suggestions of your organization or the 
pools? 

Mr. HANSEN: I have never heard of any opposition. 

Mr. Manc: To what extent in your opinion would the farmers be prepared 
to tie themselves up to one particular elevator whether it is pool or not for the 
duration of the crop year? I mean, specifically declare: ‘“‘This year I am going 
to haul all my wheat to a certain elevator.” In. your opinion how would 
that angle appeal to the farmers, to tie themselves to one man, one elevator 
regardless? 

Mr. HANSEN: We did not and I am sure the Wheat Pool did not envisage 
having a policy whereby the producer would indicate that they were going 
to haul all of their grain to one particular elevator. We feel that he would 
indicate a preference and box-cars would be allocated accordingly. In case 
he got into a dispute sometime during the year and wished to switch to another 
house he would do so recognizing that box-cars would be allocated according © 
to the original preference he had given. 

Mr. Manc: If he then goes to other elevators due to disagreement or due 
to the inability to get sufficient box-cars there and he goes to other elevators, 
wouldn’t you be back to where you started; I mean, you are using ‘all the 
available elevator space there is, the individual you want to do business with. 
I am just looking for an opinion. I am as much interested in box-car distribu- 
tion as anybody, but there is just that point—how willing is the western farmer 
to tie himself to one elevator and one man in the practical operation of this 
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idea? You mentioned preference. Well, if you do have leeway there it is 
immediately put back to where you started and you will still use the other 
elevator. | 


Mr. HANSEN: I acu t think so, sir. 
Mr. Mana: Maybe not, I am just looking for efitaniiatione 
Mr. HANSEN: When he has indicated his preference he does so recognizing, 


as I said before, that box-cars would be allocated accordingly and only in 


cases of a severe dispute, I suggest, would a farmer decide to switch houses. 
You don’t find them switching houses too often except when they are forced 
to switch houses because of lack of room at the point where they eer to 
deliver their grain. 


Mr. TUCKER: Can you give me any information as to this situation? We — 


will take a district which was 100 per cent in favour of the pool so all box-cars 


would be allocated to the pool in that district and suppose there was one pool 


in that district and suppose there was one pool elevator and three others at that 
point and all the box-cars allocated to the pool. Assume a period of shortage 
of box-cars due to inability to dispose of the grain the pool elevator would 
be filled even if they had all the box-cars available at that point? Now, what 


is envisaged in regard to the position of the people who run the other elevators? 


I put this in an extreme form just to indicate the problem. In modified form 


it will arise where a pool elevator is full in spite of getting all the box-cars — 


or practically all of them. Farmers will then wish to bring in grain to other 
elevators which will issue tickets for it. Is it the farmer’s wish to have this 
done regardless of what has been done to provide space at such a time by 
the U.G.G., and others, or what do they have in mind? When they allocate all 
the box-cars to one elevator company it is pretty hard to expect the other 


companies to take delivery of grain. Even if they vote to give all the box | 


cars to one company you say now they can go to the other companies. What 
position does that put the other company in? 


Mr. HANSEN: Does this principle not really bring back an element of 
competition between companies? You note that I do not specify that pro- 
ducers should indicate a preference to the pool. They may indicate a pref- 
erence for UGG or the Searle grain company and I am sure the example you 
quoted is somewhat extreme. In times when we did not have congestion 
that never happened. They still average out. Farmers had the right to de- 
liver to the elevator of their choice. In times of congestion if box cars were 
allocated so that:delivery could continue to the elevator of choice I maintain 
that it would bring back an element of competition between companies. 

Mr. DINSDALE: I would like to ask Mr. Patterson if he finds this problem 
is widespread in Manitoba? 

Mr. PATTERSON: Yes, to a vonsiderebls extent. I think the point pre- 


sented by Mr. Tucker is, as was said, an extreme one. In effect, if that were - 


done in Manitoba and that principle were established it would merely be 
going back to the situation prior to restrictions and prior to quotas and every- 
thing else when the producers decided for themselves where they would de- 
liver the grain. I think that, absolutely and fundamentally, is the objective 
of the Wheat Board and the Board of Grain Commissioners—to give the farmer 
the utmost of service in that regard. I am not attempting to speak for them 
but I think that is basically the purpose and object. Coming down to the 
matter of one elevator or one car, it deprives the individual of that. privilege 
and of that right to deliver to the elevator of his choice. In other words, to 
say by the allocation of cars to a district how many cars are going to go to 
UGG or the pool or to any other line elevator in that area, is we think, not 


fair and I don’t think anyone will agree that it is quite fair, but it is certainly 
a desirable procedure to have that established so that they can have their 
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choice as to delivery point. Supposing that they all vote to support one ele- 


vator regardless of what policy is involved, there is bound to be a certain 
amount of judgment incorporated in the whole picture on behalf of those 
people who are doing the job. 

There is one other point I may touch on, and that is the matter of one 


elevator in one point, that is, alternative delivery points and that is where we 


ceme to the point where an individual gets into difficulty with his elevator 
and there may be discrimination involved and so on and it may have a ten- 
dency periodically to upset the delivery picture. But where there is one going 
to one elevator there is another going to another and it would average out 
in the general pattern. 

There is the question whether it is advisable. I ran across an elevator 
some time ago where the individual concerned has not been able to deliver 
one bushel even of his own unit to his own elevator. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I- make a suggestion at this point? The farmers 
union have stated their position. They are supporting the wheat pool sugges- 
tion. Possibly we could wait until the Pool gets here to state their position, 
unless members of the committee have specific questions to put now... 


“Mr. DINSDALE: I have just one brief question, Mr. Chairman., Would 
you say that the “one for one’”’ formula has been generally applied in Manitoba? 


Mr. PATTERSON: No, I do not say it has been rigidly adhered to but we 
have had complaints that that has been the practice and I do know that to 
some extent it has been in operation not only in the matter of delivery to 
elevators. I happen to be at a competitive point but we never have any 
particular trouble in that regard. But I cannot see why, when a quota is 
opened, those people down here should have to haul their. grain ten or twelve 
miles to my elevator—though it is to my advantage of course—and go to the 
extra expense of doing that, and’ deprive their elevator of giving that service 
and getting the benefit of it. 


Mr. ARGUE: I should like to ask, Mr. Chairman, whether there is a serious 
result of the present method of box car allocation at a point where one or 
more elevator companies ordinarily would, get a relatively small percentage 
of the amount—that not only with the distribution of box cars does it result 
in all elevators being full and therefore high storage payments going to each 
elevator, but does it also not tend to encourage the construction of elevator 
facilities where the majority of farmers do not wish to patronize those eleva- 
tors. What I have in mind is this. Let’us take a good elevator point for 


example. You have elevator B which of four is the least desirable and is 


worn out. Then they build a $75,000.elevator not in the hope of getting 
normal business, but in the hope of filling a new large elevator with grain on 


‘which they collect storage at the point of the elevator. I am asking if these 


large storage payments to the elevator companies which ordinarily would get 
a large part of the business contribute to the problem? 


Mr. Hansen: I feel it is definitely a contributing factor throughout 
Saskatchewan particularly, although I cannot speak of Alberta and Manitoba. 
In Saskatchewan there has been a certain amount of rebuilding of elevators 
and annexes and so forth, and in some cases where congestion is relieved 
you find producers swinging back to the points for which they originally had 
preference, and these new elevators are not going to be filled if farmers have 
an opportunity of delivering to the elevator of their choice. In my own: home 
point, we had four houses previous to congestion. One house got almost 60 
per cent of the grain, and the rest was divided among the, other three houses, 
that elevator is now getting 40 per cent of the grain—it has been reduced 
considerably. It is a large house, but the others are reaping the sedis you 
might say, by getting a larger percentage of the grain. 
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Mr. ARGUE: What point is that? 
Mr. HANSEN: Theodore. yee 


Mr. Harkness: Is it not a good thing that something is being done to 
encourage the building of elevators, because with the increased production of 
grain we need them? _ 


Mr. HANSEN: Yes. I think it should be encouraged in the elevator to which ~ 


the producer prefers to deliver. 


Mr. Manca: I have one more point to make on the practical side of this 
question. I am as interested in the distribution of boxcars as anyone, but we 
are now in a period of very rapid harvesting machinery. .The practical point I 
wish to raise is that when we have our combines going full,swing, it would 


take but a few days to fill a particular elevator. Is it physically possible for 
the railway company to ship in enough cars to keep that elevator going. 


24 hours a day in order to handle the grain in this particular way? Will it not 
resolve itself into the practical solution of using the elevator space available at 
that point? I am looking at it from the practical angle. We can fill our full 
loading space at Edenwold inside of a couple of days. Are we going to wait 
until the railway company comes to the elevators or will we use the loading 
space available? | 


Mr. ArcuE: Who gets the boxcars? That is the point, I think. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, it is one o’clock, and I think we should. 


adjourn. The only reason I apologize for holding you three more minutes is 
because I want to know what to do this afternoon. Some have raised a question 
concerning the fact that the leader of the House has announced that P.F.R.A. 
might come up this afternoon, and some of the members have expressed 
objection to the committee sitting while there is an agricultural bill before 
the House. 


Mr. ARGUE: I would suggest you straighten that out because in addition 
to the P.F.R.A. there are two other bills dealing with meat grading and 
export trade and meat production. I feel those bills should not be considered 
in the House while the agriculture .committee is sitting. Can you not jockey 
it around? 


Mr. QUELCH: If you could ascertain that we will not consider agricultural 
bills today, we could meet at four o’clock. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but you are asking a big question; because the leader 
has already given his word and the parties will be prepared to discuss these 
bills and if he comes with other bills there will be objection in the House. 


Mr. TucKER: He has already stated the business for the day and I do 
not think he can be expected to change it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps these bills wiil not come up until this evening; 
the bills in question are not the first bills to be considered. There are two other 
measures before them. 


Mr.. Stick: Why not adjourn the committee to the call of the chair? 


The CHAIRMAN: I shall see if there is a chance of meeting. We could meet 
for an hour, from three to four. 


Mr. ARGUE: That’s right. Let us continue for an hour from three to four 
and we would be in the clear. 


The CHAIRMAN: Or we could adjourn until tomorrow morning at 10:30 in 


room 277. But if there is a meeting this afternoon it will be in this rooy 
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May 23, 1955. 
3.15 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: I see a quorum. We will proceed where we left off at 1 
o’clock. I have checked with the business of the House and it is quite apparent 
that none of the agricultural bills will come up there now until 4.30 anyway, 
so it is my intention and I would ask the cooperation of the committee to try 
and complete the business before that time, before 4.30, and then you are quite 
sure that the agricultural bill will not be before the House. 


I believe we had just started with part 2 of the brief. Should we go on 
to part 3 or are there any questions on part 2? 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: We were discussing the matter of box-cars and their allo- 
cation. The question I wish to ask the farmers’ union representatives is this: 
has your organization been abie to find out who is responsible for the spotting of 
cars at delivery points to the elevators either on the basis of one to each eleva- 
tor or three to two or whatever it is being spotted as between points where 
there is a single elevator with two delivery points, where there could be a 
great number of cars spotted at one elevator and none at the other? I have had 
some difficulty finding that out. 3 


Mr. HANSEN: As I understand it, the present distribution depends to quite 
an extent on the Wheat Board’s orders for cars in accordance with the grades 
required to meet the market and I believe the allocation of cars to each point 
is pretty well left to the discretion of the railway company, Canadian National 
or Canadian Pacific, as the case may be. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: The railway company or. the crew of the freight train? 
Has the freight crew got the right to deliver wherever they wish or have they 
definite instructions to leave so many cars at each elevator or at each point? 

Mr. HANSEN: It is pretty flexible. Sometimes I believe the crew are the 
deciding factor and in other cases the agent, but it is pretty flexible. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are just giving your own opinion or was that dis- 
cussed with the proper authorities? You are giving your experience? 
Mr. HANSEN: Yes, but we did discuss this with Mr. Milner, who is the 


Transport Controller, and I might say Mr. Milner has taken up cases when they 
were referred to him—complaints from country points referred to him and he 


has investigated where there was a specific complaint. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: Do you know whether or not he has the right or power to 
direct cars to be spotted at different elevators? 


' The CHAIRMAN: May I suggest that this question would be far more profit- 
ably asked of the proper authorities because they will appear before us at a 
later date. \ 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: I was asking whether the farm union officials had any 
information on their own. 


Mr. Younc: The only information we have got is what we get from Mr. 
Milner or the Wheat Board and our information is that in the absence of any 
other overriding instructions the railway companies have adopted the method 
of one elevator one car as a distribution system, but there are a lot of cases 
where special orders from the Wheat Board for certain grades of wheat will 
override those other methods. 
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Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, there is one question I would like to ask the 
representatives of the union. On page 6 you say: 


“Accordingly, farmers want provisions inserted in the Canada Grain — 
Act whereby they may state their delivery preference to the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, who, in turn, will be authorized to determine an 
annual cycle of car distribution for each delivery point and to notify the 
elevator and railways of such cycle.” 


As I read the Canada Grain Act governing the order book system that proposal 
would necessitate the repeal of the car order book sections of the Canada Grain 
Act because they would be in conflict quite often if those changes were put in 
the Canada Grain Act as suggested by you. In other words, the Canada Grain 
Act definitely provides the procedure laid down to carry out the car order book 
system and this would lay down a different system of providing cars and it 
could not be left to the railway agents to decide which to observe so it would 
seem to me you would have to do away with the car order book system laid 
down by the Canada Grain Act. What is your thinking on that? 


Mr. HANSEN: I do not think it would necessitate that because the car 
order book sections, as I understand it, were set up for a different purpose 
entirely. It is true today the car order book is being used by farmers in many 
communities quite extensively to get the proper box-car distribution. They 
place their names on the list and as their turn comes up they load through 
a specific elevator. In quite a number of cases that is how the car order 
book system has been used, but it was not set up for that purpose and I see 
no reason why the car order book cannot continue to operate if a section 
was added in the Canada Grain Act setting out a specific method of box- 
car distribution to each delivery point. 


Mr. TucKER: But if the railways have definite instructions to supply cars 
on the basis set out in the car order book and then they have instructions also 
to supply them on the basis of a different system of distribution you can see 
the confusion it would give rise to and I was wondering if you had in mind 
that there should be some provision that this should be subject to the rights 
under the car order book prevailing? 


Mr. HANSEN: That could be done. 


Mr. Tucker: Is that what you had in mind; the rights under the car order 
book to prevail and the other system to be subject to that? 


Mr. HANSEN: It could be done but I would suggest that if a system of 
box-car distribution such as is advocated here were implemented many points 
which now have the car order book in operation would not have it if they 
felt the cars were being distributed anyway. 


Mr. TUCKER: But your idea is the pee should not be taken away under it? 
Mr. Hansen: That is right. 


Mr. TUCKER: Then if under the car order book system some farmers went 
together and ordered a car and got a car under that system who would decide 
-whether that car would come out of the cycle as ordered by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners? Would it be left to the commissioners or what? What 
you are suggesting must be a workable plan... 


Mr. HANSEN: That is right. 


Mr. TucKER: Now, who is going to decide who gets the car if there is an 
existing order on the car order book and there is an order from the Board of 
Grain Commissioners under which the same elevator may be entitled to a 
car under the cycle, the system that you are advocating? 4 


-_ 
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Mr. HANSEN: I suggest in amending the Canada Grain Act that the amend- 
ments would have to be so worked that they would not contradict existing 
sections of the act in regard to the car order book. I don’t think they would 
contradict one another if that were done. 

Mr. TUCKER: In any event your idea is you want to keep the car order 
book? ~ | 

Mr. HANSEN: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: Going on to No. 3. 


Mr. Youne: Mr. Chairman, just before we leave that I would like to 
point out that these sections (a), (b), (c) and (d), as I remarked once 
before, are all brought forward with the intention of showing to you that there 
is need for investigation such as would be provided for by a royal commission. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Mr. Chairman, one point on section (b). 
I would like to ask the representative of the Interprovincial Farm Union 
Council if there is a specific point in (b) on the delivery quotas that they would 
recommend being changed? Have you any specific recommendations in con- 
nection with delivery quotas? 

Mr. YounG: Well, we have under that one recommended here that growers 
should be given alternate further points at all single elevator points and that 
is one thing we feel very definitely should be done and there is this question... 

The CHAIRMAN: Don’t you mean there is alternative delivery at any time 
of the year? 

Mr. Younc: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Because they are given now the freedom to go to any 
elevator. They can go to another point if they so wish. 

Mr. Younc: You mean they could get a permit book at any other point? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, and what you are suggesting is that he be allowed 
to go further and to change even after getting the permit, or what do you 
suggest? 

Mr. Younc: That was the suggestion—that they be allowed alternate 
delivery points. 

Mr. JoHnson (Kindersley): What was your reaction to the limitation of 
permits to those who must have their farming operations completely divorced—_ 
meaning by that that there was a move last year to prevent farmers and sons 
who were bona fide farmers in their own right from both obtaining permits. 
What is the reaction of the Farmers Union Council to that matter? 


Mr. YounGc: I would say that Wwiere it was a bona fide case each should 


. have a permit. 


Mr. JOHNSON PIE sna Regardless of whether it was be eats or 
separately? 

Mr. YOUNG: Definitely, and I think the wheat board has recognized that 
right. It is true that they held up a lot of applications for these permits, but 
I know of a number that were granted after investigation. 

Mr. TUCKER: How many single delivery points are there in western 
Canada? 

Mr. Younc: I think you had better take that question to one of the gentle- 
men who will be appearing before you later. 

Mr. TucKER: I was wanting to ask this question: as I understand it in the 
case of single delivery points, you think a farmer should be given a Rete 
to deal either there or at another point. 


Mr. Younc: That is right. 
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Mr. TucKER: That would make that other proposal of a car cycle difficult 
to administer? 


Mr. HANSEN: He would indicate his nes but he would be given the 


opportunity later if he so wished, as I mentioned this morning, to use the . 


_ other delivery point in case of a dispute of some kind between himself and 
the operator. 


Mr. PATTERSON: I don’t think that is going to be a big factor because 
whether you have one elevator or four elevators you will find that there is 
always an element of unrest and dissatisfaction between groups of people, 
and movement back and forward from one elevator to another. We do not 
think it will make any difference in the volume that would be directed to 
one elevator point. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that clear the subject of delivery quotas? Then we 
shall go on to item (c) ‘Overages in Country and Terminal Elevators”. This 
matter was dealt with at great length last year in the committee. Are there 
any questions on it? | 

Mr. TucKER: As I recollect it, Mr. Chairman, the wheat pool did not think 
there was any change necessary. Is that not correct? 

The CHAIRMAN: That was the stand they took last year, They will be 
here to present their views later. 

Mr. TUCKER: I wonder whether the members of the interprovincial union 
have read the representations of Mr. Wesson, Mr. Parker and Mr. Plummer. 
Have you given any consideration to what they said about it? 

Mr. PATTERSON: IJ have not had access to all the material pertaining to the 
discussion of this matter but I would prefer to deal with it in a general way 
as it concerns the province of Manitoba, or Saskatchewan or Alberta. 

With regard to the matter of overages in a country point, we don’t think 
that the time will come, as has often been argued, when it will be possible 


for an elevator agent to operate a house and come out at the end of the year’ 


having entirely satisfied his customer and also the company for whom he works. 
Consequently it is going to be necessary perhaps for that elevator operator 
to guard himself and make sure of his position in order to be certain that 
he is going to have a job at the end of the year. It is going to be necessary 
for him, in effect, to ‘play safe’. Personally I do not have any argument 
with that individual because I think he is only looking after his position— 
as long as he does not go to excess. But I question the right of an elevator 
company at the end of the year to retain the overage which exists in the 


elevator system. That is to say, you may have an elevator in one place that. 


has finished up with a loss, and there might be another elevator that has an 
overage on an elevator system at the end of the year. I would suggest in all 
fairness, and in all fairness to the companies—although of course I am not 
attempting to speak for the companies—that it would be a sound and correct 
policy if at the end of the year the company would relinquish to the wheat 
board the amount they had accumulated in overages. There are factors 
which may enter into the picture, such as weighing and upgrading or down- 
grading of some particular grade of grain which would affect the output of 
an elevator house in the country, but taking all these factors into consideration 
I think the argument still stands that the company, from a legal point of view, 
as well as from any other, has no right to retain that element of overages 
which it has accumulated in the system over the year’s operation. 

I do not think that as an organization we have any argument with the 


individual who has come out with 200, 500 or 1,000 bushels surplus at the 


end of the year, but certainly that grain really belongs to the farmers who 
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produced it. They were not paid for it, and consequently it is not the property © 
of the individual elevator operator, nor is it the property of his company. 


_ Actually it should go back to the people who produced it, but owing to the 
impossibility of that being done, the next best thing, we suggest, is that it 
should go back to the wheat board and be applied to meet the cost of the 


various operations of the board. 


Mr. QUELCH: You are suggesting that the shortages snd the overages over 
the whole system of an elevator company should be balanced against each other. 
I suppose you would also agree that if it happened that there was a shortage 
they should be compensated? 

Mr. PATTERSON: If there was a shortage at the end of the year, certainly. 
They should be entitled to reimbursement from the following Gok or in 
accordance with whatever system agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you say that you are advocating the confiscation of 
the total of the overages of each line company? 


Mr. QuELCH: After the shortages have been balanced against them. 


The CHAIRMAN: I should not say “the line companies” but “every com- 
pany’. Of course you would run into great difficulties in my own province of 
Manitoba because all the pool elevators are individual organizations quite 
separate from the main body. They are all individual entities in themselves, 
which means you would confiscate overages right at the local point in each 
one of the pool elevators. They are as much individual entities as the line 
companies in toto. 


Mr. PATTERSON: Mr. eR armani they do not show in the reports as indivi- 
dual elevators. That shows in the Cominissioner reports elevators as ‘‘Manitoba 
Pool Elevators’’. 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh no, you are quite wrong on that point. .If you look 
at the end of the annual reports of the pool in Manitoba, each elevator has 
its own overages and those overages are disposed of locally. The profits from 
this, if there are any, are returned to the members of the particular elevator. 
They do not go to headquarters. Headquarters may show a large overage for 
the province but that does not mean that it is theirs. It is not theirs. It is 
our own profit from our own elevators. It is ours and we do what we like 
with it. Manitoba would be the province that would have the strongest ob- 
jection against this proposal of confiscation. 


Mr. PATTERSON: Logically then in each locality the individuals who par- 


ticipate should get the benefit. . 


The CHAIRMAN: That is what is happening now. 
Mr. PATTERSON: It could be administered in that way if it were legalized 


but that would only apply to elevators operated on that basis; is that correct? 


Mr. HANSEN: Yes; the members do get the benefits of overages from the 
wheat board, but there is a principle involved here; in principle we feel that 
the farmers should get returns from overages in both country and terminal 
operations returned to them through the wheat board—if they happen to be 
fortunate enough to be a member of one of the cooperatives mentioned here 
today—they will get it in their dividends; but there are quite a percentage of 
the farmers who are not members of cooperatives and who are not sharing 
in the benefits of overages today. Therefore we feel that farmers as a whole 
should share in any overages which accumulate by having them returned to 
them through the wheat board. 

The CHAIRMAN: My point was: if you confiscated overages at local eleva- 
tors, that in the case of Manitoba, what you would be doing there would be 
to confiscate from the farmers. In fifty per cent of the cases the farmers 
deliver to cooperatives; and there is another pretty high percentage which 
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delivers to the U.G.G. which also pays patronage dividends. But what about 
those people who are not organized the way your pools are, or any other 
organization, if you were to confiscate from them? As far as the Manitoba 
pools are concerned, they would be on a different basis because they would 
be on an individual basis, and the fairness of it would not be the same m 
them as compared to the others. 


Mr. PATTERSON: But the individual would be getting back his overages. 
The CHAIRMAN: He would not, if the government confiscated them. 


Mr. PATTERSON: If overages are confiscated at the local level, the individual 
would still get the benefit to the extent of his participation in the local elevators. 


The CHAIRMAN: How would he, if it is confiscated? 


Mr. PATTERSON: The people who sell the grain have the right to these 
overages and a right to their grain. In the case of the pool, if that is the way 
they wish to return the overages, I do not see that anybody would have any 
argument because the man who contributed would be eeltmne his overages 
back at the local level. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but if you legislate for confiscation of overages at the 
country point, then the pool cannot distribute their overages because they vote 
be confiscated. 


Mr. PATTERSON: The legislation would lay down that they had to oe 
returned regardless of whether they went through that procedure or through 
the board of grain procedure, or were returned by the company to the individual 
participant. But I think this is merely a technicality and it is somewhat beside 
the point. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is getting pretty involved. 


Mr. HANSEN: It just means that instead of the farmers who are members 
of the cooperative getting a return from the overages in the form of dividends 
from their country elevators, they would be getting it from the wheat board as 
part of the payment for the product which they had sold. 

Mr. TUCKER: You would rather see the wheat board distribute it tha to 
leave it to the cooperatives to distribute it as they saw fit? 

Mr. Hansen: Yes, because when the wheat board does it, every farmer 
benefits. 


Mr. Mane: Would you keep the accounts separate for the line companies? 

Mr. HANSEN: I am sure that the wheat board can devise a system for dis- 
tribution... We have enough faith in them to feel that they will distribute it in 
the fairest method to the producers. 

Mr. Manc: They would have to ae separate accounts, pool a Ceeaat 
national grain accounts, U.G.G. accounts, and so on. 


The CHarinman: Last year when this question was gone into fully in the 
committee, the witnesses for the various grain handling organizations made it 


quite clear that the matter was not quite as simple as all that, and I think they — 


took very grave exception to the idea of having overages confiscated at elevator 
points. In some instances it would work to the disadvantage of the producer. 
However, this will probably all be gone into later, and we might wait until 
that time. 

Mr. YuiILu: Last year in the final analysis, when they substracted the 
overages from the shortages, the total was not so great. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is*right. The assumption of this argument is that 
none of the overages are justifiable. But we know there has got to be some 


overages. The question is the percentage of degree. Are there any more 


questions? 
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Mr. Youne: I think our « point is that an overall overage is not justifiable. 
We want to find some practicable way of getting it returned if not to the 
individual producer, then to producers as a whole. Mr. Tucker raised the point 
a while ago as to whether we considered the objects raised by the grain handling 
- concerns who appeared beforé you last year. I think that was your question? 
Mr. TucKER: The wheat pool organizations. 


Mr. YOuNG: We read what they had to say, but we were iat here when ~ 
that took place. As far as I am concerned, it did not convince me that it should 
be done. I think we all realize that among grain handling concerns no one is 
going to worry too much about having overages. It is the farmers who worry 
about it, not the grain handling concerns. The wheat pool will say: ‘We will 
return it to the farmer through our cooperative set-up”, and they do. But 
what about the other concerns which do not return anything to the farmers? 

Mr. MAcKENZIE: I want to get the matter cleared up about the confiscation 
of overages. Profits from them are returned to the shareholders of the elevator, 
not necessarily to the farmers who grew the grain. 

The CHAIRMAN: No. The overages are confiscated by the government and 
turned over to the wheat board, and ne wheat board distributes it to the ~ 
producers. 

Mr. QUELCH: You mean that is what the proposition is? 

The CHAIRMAN: No, no; that is the law as it is in effect now. The overages 
which are confiscated today are turned over to the wheat board and distributed 
by them back to the producers. This was one of the recommendations of the 
agriculture committee last year which was put into force this year. 

Mr. ARGUE: How does the witness think most of the overages occur? Do 
they occur from mixing, which is a legitimate thing as explained to us last year, 
or do they occur from a practice which is illegal, namely, the practice of taking 
excess dockage, underweighing, undergrading, and so on? In other words, do 
most of the overages, in your opinion, come about through normal and legitimate 
trade practices, or through illegitimate practices? 

Mr. Younc: I would not like to guess at that. I think ee come about 
through a combination of these things. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 

Mr. Younc: That is about as far as I think we need to go into that. It was 
pointed out last year that there are quite legal ways in which overages may 
occur, and they are added to sometimes by illegal practices. 

Mr. ARGUE: Have you received any actual complaints from farmers against 
an individual elevator or in a general way that a given point is taking too much 

dockage, underweighing, and so forth? Or does this part of your presentation 
“come from what appears to you'to be a widespread SICGERE among the farmers 
as to what they think is going on? 

Mr. YounG: I would say that we have eat had any widespread complaints 
in Alberta about individual cases. We are basing our complaints mainly on what 
we see in the way of figures showing that overages exist. I do not know what 
the other men have to say. 

Mr. PATTERSON: On the question of how these overages are accumulated, 
locally or otherwise, I would not want to suggest that it was the fault of the 
operator—unless there was some specific mention that he had intentionally 
created overages in his own elevator. We have reports and statements as to 
_ what happens to this man and to that man, or what this wagon weighed here, or 
that wagon weighed there; but we have no way of proving whether or not what 
they think is right. We are not here to endeavour to do that; but we do put 
forward an added suggestion that there is not any such thing as an overage on 
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that scale in the union stockyards. When a person is paying 20 cents a pound 
for a steer he pays 20 cents a pound for that steer as recorded in the scales. 
There is an element of risk and judgment comes into the picture as far as grain 
is concerned. We are allowing for that element of risk and error but in the 
final analysis that product belongs to the individual who sold it to the elevator if 
the elevator for one reason or another has not paid for it. The responsibility of 

that elevator is to pay for the grain. 


Mr. ArGueE: I can understand your desire to see that something ont tte 
is done with grain overages whenever they may exist, but is it not preferable to 
see that everything possible is done to see that overages do not exist and do not 
come about. In other words, prevention is better than the cure. My question is, 
whenever you have turned,over a complaint of an improper practice at a given 
elevator point to the Board of Grain Commissioners have you found they have 
been generally quick to look into the case and been efficient and done everything 
reasonable or possible in your judgment to see that the situation was corrected 
and in so far as possible see that it did not occur again? 


Mr. HANSEN: First of all, in regard to the question of overages a lot of them 
originate through legitimate trade practices. Coming back to this matter of 
box-car distribution, when a farmer is forced to deliver to an elevator to which 
he does not ordinarily deliver because of room being available, quite often he 
finds they have only room for No. 4 although his wheat is No. 2 or No. 3 and 
often he is docked more if he sells it there. Because of this the company has an 
overage. In respect to this the majority of the complaints which have been 
brought to our attention by various members have had to do with the handling 
of the car order book at various points. In fact we were taking one up last week. 
It was a case which had been pending since August 3, 1953, and it is not settled 
yet. There is no provision, to my knowledge, in the CunanA Grain Act for dis- 
continuing the car order book so it is generally discontinued if there is general 
discontent by a contravention of the Act. In some cases they have opened the 
stove lid and thrown it in with the result that there has been an uproar over it. 
Such is the case which we were taking up last week. It has been going on since 
August 3 as I said. 


_ Mr. ArcuE: Do I take it then that it has also happened that there has 
been unnecessary delay in taking care of these in your opinion? 


Mr. HANSEN: I do not see any reason why it should be delayed to that ~ 
extent. Surely a case at a small point in Saskatchewan could be settled in a 
much shorter period of time. It is now a year and nine months. Surely it 
could be settled to the satisfaction of everyone there. A ruling could be 
handed down stating definitely what the decision of the board is on that 
matter. 


The CHAIRMAN: The original question of Mr. Argue was a complaint with 
respect to overages. . 


Mr. HanseEN: Complaints have generally come in from the people who 
have had to deliver to another elevator company. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you get many complaints of excess dockage? 

Mr. HANSEN: Yes, very frequently of one nature or another. 

Mr. Arcus:. You are saying if the distribution of box-cars were finch up 
satisfactorily it would get rid of the majority of the complaints as far as excess 
dockage and so on is concerned? 

Mr. Hansen: The farmer would be able to deliver to the elevator where 
he got the best deal and would not have to go to another elevator where he. 
felt that perhaps he was being gypped. 
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Mr. QUELCH: If there was no underweighing or overweighing, then in years 


-where a great deal of tough or damp grain was marketed there should actually 


be a shortage in wheat? 
Mr. Younc: No, if the proper allowance is made for the grain when it is 


bought. There is a table figured out that shows the dockage for grain requiring » 


specific percentage of moisture and the ae allowance should take care 
of that. 


Mr. QuELcH: But actually, physically speaking, there would be or should 
be a loss in wheat as between the wheat they buy and the wheat they have to 
sell although that is compensated for by the shrinkage charges. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a provision for that. If you wait until the Com- 
missioner appears he will explain it. Nothing disappears and nobody gains 
because it is provided for in the method of handling by the board. 

Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, there is one sentence which I was surprised 
to read. It is on page 7 about three quarters down the page: 

On past occasions we have noted that the reluctance of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners to make complete information available as to 
grades of grain received by various companies at local delivery points 
and the out-turn grades by the same companies, including the condition 
of such grain, makes it impossible to check the extent of grade overages. 

Is that correct, that you have not been able to find out the extent of overages 
over past years? 

Mr. Younc: That is correct, Mr. Tucker, as far as’ local points are con- 
cerned. Now, before this same committee last year you had the Board of 
Grain Commissioners appearing for several days and this was asked, on the 
llth of May I believe it was, as to whether those figures could be given for 
individual country elevator points, the figures of grades taken in and grades 
going out of there. Mr. Mackenzie stated that that information could be given 
but the next day he corrected himself and said that it could not be given, it 
was not the practice of the board to give it because it would reveal the position 
of an elevator operator to his competitor. I think I am stating that correctly. 

Mr. Milner is in the corner there and if I made any incorrect statements 
I hope that he will correct me when he has an opportunity. I am answering 
this because these other gentlemen were not here last year. I know Mr. Phelps 
pursued that point with considerable vigour for considerable time. He did not 
get any place due to the reason I have given. 

Mr. Tucker: If you had the total amount of say No. 4 wheat bought by 
that company at its local elevators and then the total amount that it actually 
turned over to the board you would be just as far ahead? 

Mr: YOUNG: , Yes: 

Mr. Tucker: Are you not able to get that? 

Mr. Younc: No. 

Mr. TucKER: What was said about that? 

Mr. Younc: The same thing applies I think there. I am open to correc- 
tion on that. The Board of Grain Commissioners do not wish to oppose any 
company operations individually. They give you a picture of the system as a 
whole. I have the report which they tabled that year. This is the. one they 
brought down here: showing the position as a whole, but not with reference to | 
individual companies at individual points. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will go on now to “Grade Standards for Screenings’. 

Mr. CHARLTON: There is one important matter regarding grade screenings 
sent to the east for feed. The standards I presume, are set by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for those screenings coming east. What information have 
you to back up that statement about the grades of screenings coming to the east? 
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Mr. Younc: That has been a point. of great concern to us as far as the 


eastern feeder is concerned, particularly in the last two or three years when. 
we had some discussion with the eastern feeders with respect to the quality ~ 


of grain that they buy and also the grade of screenings and the condition of 
the screenings that they buy as well. 

As far as we in the west are concerned, we usually do not put much 
emphasis on the screenings which come out from under the separator, but 
evidently it is a product in which there is much interest in eastern Canada. 
They buy a terrific amount of screenings. The grades of these screenings and 
the control and preparation of the various screenings—No. 1 screenings for 
instance—and the amount of seeds contained therein has been rather misunder- 
stood as far as eastern feeders are concerned. Some time ago they anticipated 
they should be buying screenings that were probably 50-50—50 per cent 
cracked grain and 50 per cent weed seeds and so on. However, they found 
that according to the regulations that was not so. No. 1 screenings could mean 
a content of up to 98 per cent weed seeds and only a very small percentage— 
perhaps 2 per cent—of cracked grain and other grains. As is pointed out in 
the brief, the matter was taken up with the Board of Grain Commissioners 
and we are pleased to report that they have taken up the matter and we 
anticipate an improvement in that regard. There are _ other. fields 
as well about which we are concerned. We are concerned about the 
mixture of screenings in feed grains for resale. It may not be the practice 
of all grain companies to sell their feed in that way, but we have received a 
tremendous number of complaints from different sections of Ontario pointing 
out that they buy feed from their company—prepared feed in some cases— 
and dump it into the trough and the pigs will not look at it. Possibly this is 
because of the weed content or because of the presence of some particular weed. 
Those are things over which we understand the board does not exercise 
control at this time; their control does not extend beyond the terminal 
elevators. We would Ww interested to see this change come:‘about and I think 
it would be to the advantage of all concerned; that is, the producers in the 
west, and the feeders in the east. We would like to see a system of control set 
up which would designate the grade of that product right through to the other 
end—the feeders—because if we are selling our feed grain to eastern Canada 
and it is being bought by feeders with an undue percentage of weed seeds in 
‘it, it will reduce the pallatability of the feed in our opinion and the feed 
value in a great many cases. Consequently this is not in the best interests of 
the western farmers in seeing that their eastern customers get the. best 
possible service in the way of feed grains. 

Mr. CHARLTON: It is true that No. 1 feed screenings according to the Act 
can contain up to 97 per cent wild buckwheat and cracked grain, or cracked 
grain. Mind you it does not need to contain any cracked grain at all, is that 
not so? 

._Mr. PATTERSON: Yes. . 

Mr. CHaRLTON: It can contain 97 per cent wild buckwheat alone? 

Mr. PATTERSON: Yes. | 

Mr. CHARLTON: That is a serious situation so far as we in the east are 
concerned. Also I understand the producer in the west is not paid for those 
screenings. I understand he does not receive a cent for the screenings, yet we 
have to pay $57 a ton for them here. 

Mr. PATTERSON: No, the only screenings the farmer is paid for are those 
he ships on a carload basis, and it comes down to the head of the lakes. 


I could not just give you the figure, but it is a small amount. It pays for the 


freight and very little more. The only way we get paid for the screenings is 


- 
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i when they are sold in carload lots. We can at times in country elevators have 
_ our grain cleaned if there is room and if there is time, but those two factors are 
_ very definite. Consequently the bulk of our grain goes through, is shipped down 
and cleaned at the head of the lakes, and we do not receive anything for the 
screenings. 


Mr. Younc: I think we can save time by telling you that the Board of 
Grain Commissioners at a meeting which we held with them about a month 
ago, assured us that they are changing the regulations in order to provide for 
a better grade of screenings and in future they will insist that a much higher 
percentage of cracked wheat and material of that value is contained in No. 1 
feed screenings. Therefore the situation is being rectified. They told us they 
even went so far as to require the firms that had shipped this 97 per cent 
weed seed screening to make a refund to some of the people to whom it was 
sold. I think I am correct in that. In future that situation is going to be 
improved very considerably. We have been very concerned about the situa- 
tion which has existed in the past few years and we are glad to see that some- 


thing is being done about it. 


Mr. Gour (Russell): Mr. Chairman, I wish the regulations were changed 
and I also wish they would not mix up and grind the screenings in the west. 
Those screenings are poor enough and it is just too bad for the farmers in 
the east. It should not be mixed over there but should be shipped as it is. 
Our farmers would then know what it is and it will not be classed as having 
a content of 50 per cent grain. Under the old system it could destroy the 
market and we were paying money for nothing. © 


Mr. Bryce: If the grades we have in the west were carried right through 
the eastern feeder would know what he was getting. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: Is there any grade in the west for No. 1 feed screenings? 

Mr. Bryce: Yes. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: What is the grading? 

Mr. Younc: I could not tell you exactly. ) 

The CHaIRMAN: The Board of Grain Commissioners can answer those 
questions. 

Mr. Younc: There definitely is a grade for No. 1 feed screenings. 


Mr. ARGUE: I was very interested to hear Mr. Young give us the assurance 
that he has received from the Board of Grain Commissioners that they are 
going to pass new regulations which will provide for a better system of grades 
of screenings, and I think the time that should have been done was many 
years ago because I have seen some of the stuff which comes to the east and 
is sold in the name of No. 1 feed screenings and it is pretty much junk. We 
all know that the farmers in the west do not get paid for it at all. I was 
therefore most interested in hearing that assurance because we have been 
told so often in the past that under the Canada Grain Act there was no power 
to make effective the western grade standards on grain sold for domestic 
consumption in the east. The Board of Grain Commissioners can set the 
standards but do they give any assurance that they are going to police the 
grades, as we might call it, so that the ultimate consumer in Ontario gets 
the same grade and the same standard of grain as when the certificate was 
issued at Fort William? ‘That is the point. 

They can set the best grade standards in the world and unless the Ontario 
purchaser can be assured that when he purchases a bag of feed that it is up 
to the standard the Board of Grain Commissioners set then, of course, it is 


useless. 
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Mr. PATTERSON: Yes, we have asked in the brief that that service be 
extended down to eastern Canada and that the service be given where it is 
requested, that that grain will be up to the highest standard and the carrying 
out of that regulation through to the consumer in eastern Canada. 

Mr. ARGUE: You have that assurance? 

Mr. PATTERSON: No, we are requesting that in our brief. 

Mr. ArGuE: Then what assurance do we have from the Board of Grain 
Commissioners as to what they would accomplish by their new regulation? 

Mr. PatTErRSON: Well, the understanding that I got from it was that in 
future they were going to insist on a higher content of grain in the No. 1 
feed screenings. 

Mr. ArGuE: Then, how would the Ontario feeder be certain that he was 
going to get this better grade? Has he any right to the better grade 
under law? 

Mr. Younc: Because no one will be allowed to ship screenings from the 
lakehead unless he conforms to that grade, and if he cannot do it in any 
other form than that you can’t find any junk feed unless it is mixed up with 
other seed in Ontario and adulterated there. 

Mr. ARGUE: Of course it might wind up in No. 1 feed wheat or something. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the point there was that the assurance was given 
that the definition of No. 1 feed screenings would be changed as it has in it, 
as Mr. Charlton explained, 97 per cent of wild buckwheat. Now apparently 
the stress will be laid on a little more cracked wheat and less buckwheat. It 
will be for No. 1 feed screenings. Then once it gets into Ontario if a feeder 
wishes to mix it and sell it as A, B or X feed then he does not come under 
the Canada Grain Act because he is not selling No. 1 screenings, but as long 
as any farmer wishes to get No. 1 screenings he can ask for No. 1 screenings and 
if he asks for it he can get it. 

Mr. ARGUE: In order to get equity for the Ontario feeder has the farmers’ 
union at any time approached the government of Ontario asking them to 
pass complementary legislation so that both within the provincial jurisdiction 
whatever it may be and within the federal jurisdiction there is legislation 
that will mean that the grades the western wheat producer is paid are in 
fact carried through right to the feeder in eastern Canada, and I think that 
is one thing that should be done because the standard of grades in the west 
is good. The thing we are trying to do is to get those same standards carried 
right down into the feed lots of the Ontario or Quebec feeder. 

Mr. PATTERSON: Yes, I think that is the basis of our contention, gentlemen, 
that we insist in carrying that feed down into eastern Canada and keeping our 
customers happy and the only way we are going to keep them happy is to 
give them the products that they pay for and the only way we can do that 
is by assurance that this grain will get to him in the way we sell it. 

It may be necessary—and I am sorry the Ontario boys are not here today 
and I don’t know whether they had made representations to their own govern- 
ment or not in that regard but if they did that we would still have the problem 
which is exaggerated tremendously in eastern Canada, I believe—at least I 
am told where you have so many people who buy two or three bags of 
feed a day or a bag every two or every three days at points where it is ground, 
in the ground fashion. When you are buying feed then how are you going 
to be assured of getting No. 1 feed screenings and that you will have a 
product that is not repulsive to pigs when they come to eat it because of the 
content of some other weed that is contained in that product but regardless of 
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. that we understand the problem, we are anxious to get the product there in 


_ the proper way and with the co-operation of the eastern men who buy the 
product I think we can clarify the position. 


Mr. Mana: I appreciate that problem but would not the Ontario feed dealer 


be a new man in that position, in that business transaction? 


Mr. PATTERSON: He has been the key man but unfortunately he has been 
holding the key too. . ' 


Mr. Mane:. You would have to police the dealers if you make these small 
deals involving three or four bags in some way, or sell it only on samples and 
then if the feeder feels he has been ‘‘stung’’ he would have recourse to the 
law if he could prove it. | 

Mr. Younc: That is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can we go on to item 4 now? Wheat Board Marketing. I 
do not suppose that there are many questions with regard to this. 

“The farm unions commend the wheat board and support the principle of 
board marketing.” 

Mr. ARGUE: What is the position of the farmers union in regard to the 
wheat board handling flax and rye and handling the sale of oats and barley 
right through, outside the Winnipeg grain exchange. 


Mr. HANSEN: In Saskatchewan we very definitely feel that we would like 
to see the wheat board handle the whole operation of oats and barley, and 
also handle flax, and that has been the policy of organization for some 
time. 

Mr. YounG: That also applies to Alberta. 

Mr. ARGUE: And to Manitoba also I take it? 

Mr. PATTERSON: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall item 4 carry? 


Carried. 


The CHAIRMAN: Item 5—Financing of Marketing Boards. 


Mr. QUELCH: I take it you mean by your statement that National Marketing 
Boards should be financed directly through the Bank of Canada; that the rates 
will be the same as the discount rate. 


Mr. Younc: That was our idea. We feel that the Canadian Wheat Board. 
is taking our grain as security, and they take it to the chartered banks im 
order to get credit. The chartered banks in turn go with the same security to 
the Bank of Canada in order to get money from the Bank of Canada if they 
require it and we cannot see why the chartered banks should be given this 
opportunity to get a very large amount out of it, because a lot of money is 
involved when you are dealing in millions. We cannot see why this should 
not be done direct. . 

Mr. ARGUE: Have you any idea how much money this might save? 

Mr. Younc: We have not been able to make an estimate of that because 
we are not sure of the relative interest rates, and then we have not got the 
figures of the amount the wheat board is using as a line of credit, and even 
if we knew that it would be necessary to know the time element too with 
regard to their average line of credit for a year. The wheat board could give 
you that information. 

Mr. ARGUE: Perhaps you would know sufficient about the internal financing 
of the Wheat Board to be able to answer this question: it was given to me 
by a high authority last fall—by people within the Alberta wheat pool—that. 
they were able to borrow money from the banks for the erection of a terminal 
elevator at Vancouver at a rate which was one half of one per cent lower than 
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the Wheat Board was obtaining from the banks for the financing of ifs: opera- 
tion—in other words that a bushel in the hands of the Alberta wheat pool had 
apparently a better credit value in the banks than a bushel in the hands of 
the Wheat Board. 

Mr. Youne: I do not know if there is anything in that but I am sure that 
if there were it would indicate a very ridiculous situation. Certainly a national 
board such as the Canadian Wheat Board is a better risk than any other _ 
commercial organization in this country, I would say, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we had better let that question be answered by 
- the board. 

Mr. Mane: Does that suggestion mean that you want the wheat board to 
do its financing directly with the Bank of Canada, and not use the chartered 
banks at all? 

Mr. Younc: Yes; essentially that is what it means, Mr. Chairman. We feel 
that a national board like the Canadian Wheat Board which is set up by the 
government should be financed through the government’s own bank, and not 
go to the middle men in order to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you now on “World Grain Bank’’? 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Would any amendment be necessary to the Bank of 
Canada Act in order to permit this, or would this open the whole field of 
loans by the Bank of Canada and place the Bank of Canada in the position of 
being subject to considerations outside the ambit of the Bank of Canada? 
I ask for information since you have a suggestion here which is rather chal- 
lenging because of its unusual nature. 

Mr. Younc: If that question is directed to me I would not fee completely 
competent to answer it; it might require an amendment to the Bank of Canada 
Act, and if so, I would say “Let us have it!’ 


The CHAIRMAN: “World Grain Bank”. 

Mr. Purpy: Wouldn’t that put the Bank of Canada into commercial 
banking? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Young has no objection to that. “World Grain Bank”. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: On page 10 of your brief you say: 
..that a parity price as repeatedly asked for by us on the 52,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat used annually for human food in Canada would 
have provided funds for a final heaenent of at least twelve cents per 
bushel. 
What was the amount of parity price you have been asking for? Have 
you got the figure? 


Mr. Younc: Roughly speaking, that estimate is based upon an increase of 
40 cents in the price of wheat in Canada; I mean the price of wheat in Canada 
to the miller which is about $1.75 per bushel; and we estimated, roughly 
speaking,—and it is simply an estimate—that parity price would require an 
increase of 40 cents a bushel. It was on that basis that we compiled the figures 
of the amount that could be raised by a 40 cent increase. It would provide 6 
cents on the wheat that is marketed of the Canadian wheat crop in a year, in 
the average marketing of the Canadian wheat crop. That provides about 6:1 
cents on wheat that is marketed, and if you add that 6-1 cents to the 6-38c of 
the wheat board final payment you get over 12 cents. 


_. Mr. CASTLEDEN: Your idea is that if the Canadian government followed 
the same policy as the United States which rather than using soft currency 
made barter deals, they could have disposed of a greater quantity of Canadian 
wheat than obtained in 1943? 
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Mr. Gour (Russell) : If you take the sects of every country, you never 
get the same kind. 

Mr. Younc: That was just a suggestion which was made several times. 
Barter deals have been suggested by previous delegations which have come 
me down here, but have never found any favour with the government here. The 
- government was very unwilling even to consider barter dealing. Now we 
are not prepared to assure that it is a solution for the whole marketing 
question, but we think there should be some consideration given to it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I can assure you that the government has given full 
consideration to the question of barter deals. It is just that they have been 
convinced that they could see no virtue in them that they have not used them. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: The Americans followed that policy in getting rid of 
their wheat, and they have hurt Canadian trade. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Americans used barter deals only to give wheat 
away, which is an entirely different proposition. 

Mr. QuELCH: The situation is being brought more forcefully before the 
government by the action of the United States today. 

The CHAIRMAN: Page 11 ‘World Grain Bank”. This is a subject which 
was considered before. 

Mr. Purpy: You are in favour of the proposal which is put forth by the 
F.A.O. committee, advocating a national commodity clearing house for the 
purpose of disposing of surplus products, and of harbouring its exchange for 
soft currency countries? 

Mr. YOuNG: Yes. 

Mr. ArGurE: You feel that our government should pursue the policy of 
barter deals: in other words, if we pursued here a national policy somewhat 
along the line of that pursued in the United States, we might be able to help 
our position in world wheat by marketing it, instead of seeing it fall away, as 
we have seen it fall in the last few months. 

Mr. YOUNG: We think it would help. We do not say that it is a complete 
solution, but we do think it would help the situation. 

Mr. Tucker: I wonder if the farmers union has considered the situation 
where our government has been urging the United States not to extend this 
policy, and has persuaded them only to use it in a case which is purely a 
giveaway program? If we start to embark upon it, the United States with 
much greater financial resources would feel that it was set free really to go 
to town on a program like this. Have you, representing western producers, 
considered the possible repercussions if we should endorse this principle, as a 

-result of which the United States could really go to town on it? 


Mr. ARGUE: They are going to town on it now. 


Mr. Tucker: No. They are only taking sterling or soft currency where 
they are turning around and spending money in the same country on give- 
away programs. If we embark on this program the United States will be free 
to embark on it to a wider extent; they will then feel free to really extend 
this program and we will have lost any right to urge them not to. I wonder if 
you have considered the effect that might have on the price of our wheat and 
feed grains and other food products we might want to ship abroad. 


Mr. PATTERSON: Now, Mr. Tucker, could we not look at it this way. As 
-far as our customers and the people who would buy our commodities are 
concerned would the situation not be the same between Canada and the United 
Kingdom as between Sam Jones and Tom Brown who live side by side. In 
the latter case the one has a commodity to sell and the other man does not have 
that commodity and he wants to buy and has something to exchange; they 
are both broke but both do business and everybody is happy. 
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Mr. Tucker: If we start on it Australia and New Zealand will do it also. 

Mr. PATTERSON: They are already doing it. 

Mr. Tucker: They are not doing it on a scale except as I said; they are 
selling for soft currencies in those countries in a giveaway program; but if 
we started on this program does anyone think the United States will not 
compete with us in this and other countries also. Is this not the very thing to 
pull the props from under world prices of food? I think the farm organizations 
should think twice before they suggest anything like this. 

Mr. PATTERSON: I would suggest New Zealand and Australia have been 
working on that basis for some considerable time and with considerable success. 
They do not look on it as something to store; they look on the product as 
something to sell. 

Mr. TucKER: I suggest Australia and New Zealand are selling their food 
products much cheaper than we would be satisfied to do. 

Mr. PATTERSON: There are other factors which enter into it. 

Mr. Tucker: You are suggesting we enter into competition with them? 

Mr. Patterson: No. The United Kingdom are buying more today from 
Canada than Canada is buying from the United Kingdom. Why can we not 
do business with the people who are buying our products? 

Mr. TucKER: I am asking you if we start doing that with the United 
Kingdom would they not go to the United States and say that Canada is doing 
this and we want you to do the same. I wonder who would come off worse. 
We have been urging the United States not to engage in these giveaway 
programs in traditional markets; but if we start engaging in this program in 
traditional markets they are entitled to do the same. 

Mr. QUELCH: Last year when we suggested this in the House we were 
told by Mr. Howe no nations would want our goods on that basis. Up until last 
year the United States made $250 million worth of goods available for soft 
currency under the Mutual Security Act and last year under the Foreign 
Operations Act the U.S.A. made $1,400,000,000 worth of goods available for 
soft currency gifts. Surely there are definite limitations imposed on the United. 
States in regard to that program. If there were not these limitations they 
could go to much greater lengths. 

Mr. Tucker: If we open the door they will, but at the present time the 
agreement is that they do not take soft currency except where the soft 
currency is going to be spent on a give-away program in the country involved. 

Mr. HARKNESS: On a point of order, do you think this is the time or the 
place for us to have a further discussion on accepting soft currency or sterling 
in exchange for our products, because it might go on for the next two or 
three weeks if we do. 

The CHAIRMAN: I agree that there is some merit to the point of order. 
I think this is really a discussion for the Banking and Commerce Committee 
rather than for the committee on agriculture. However, the point was made in 
the brief and the farmers said that this was a suggestion they were making. 
Possibly we could leave it at that and proceed with the recommendations. 

Mr. TUCKER: I suggest that because it was a recommendation of the farm 
union we should be able to point out the difficulties which occur to us or 
otherwise they could go back to their people and say “We made this suggestion; 
it was a good suggestion, and they could not find any fault with it.” I think 
it is our responsibility to point out any difficulty concerning the putting into 
force of this suggestion which might have occurred to this committee. This is 
really a mutual education setup so far as I see it. The farmers’ representatives 
tell us their views and we indicate some of the difficulties which we might 
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encounter in asking for their adoption. They can then go. back and tell their 
people about the difficulties in order that they can do some more thinking 


about it. That is the only reason I brought it up. 


Mr. Gour: On that point, if we begin to accept soft. currency from every 
country to whom we sell our foods and goods we should have to begin with 
cheese. We might have to sell our cheese at 21 cents. We might have to 
sell our manufactured products for soft currency. This will mean just the 
currency I have in my pocket and it will not be worth a nickle. Who is going 
to pay for it? | 

Mr, DIEFENBAKER: I do not want to enter into this controversy, but I 
should like to ask one question. As part of the plan to assist underdeveloped 
countries, do you mean a gift should be given to those countries—is that the 
idea—in order to dispose of surpluses? Who is going to finance this? When 
you set up the World Grain Bank, who will finance it and who is going to 
make the sacrifices—is it to be the people of the respective countries who 
produce their wheat, or is the World Bank to be financed on some other basis 
which you have in mind? What is the general plan you have in mind? 


Mr. HANSEN: The F.A.O. has set out what they consider to be a practical 
plan for the World Grain Bank. It is very extensive, and I am not familiar 
with all the details of it but we had it thoroughly explained to our convention 
a year ago last December and we are convinced it is a workable plan which 
would work in the interests of producers here and the underdeveloped coun- 
tries in various parts of the world. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Who finances it? Does the Canadian government through 
the wheat board turn over so much—whatever the fixed amount might be— 
to this international food bank? How is the international food bank financed? 
Is it financed at the expense of the respective nations who contribute to it? 
I am asking for information because this is a very important matter. 

Mr. HANSEN: It is financed by the nations who contribute to it, as I under- 
stand it—the various governments involved. 

The CHAIRMAN: The taxpayers. 


Mr. Mane: Would that mean that the taxpayers of Canada would be 
making their contribution of $1 million or $2 million to this bank to finance 
the western grain? 

Mr. PATTERSON: I would suggest, sir, that that would have to be worked 
out as between nations, that while in some instances we are told that a country 
is in a position where they cannot buy our food yet some other time we are 
told that country is a wealthy nation. It seems to me there is a problem there. 
As far as I am concerned as an individual it is up in the clouds and I think 
‘it is a pretty high ladder for me to try and climb, but we think it is possible 
and we feel that there is a solution there if the nations concerned will get 
their heads together, think and figure out the ways and means of distributing 
that food if they get it under centralized, localized conditions. 

Now, as to the matter of the finances as between that and the over-all 
picture I think there surely should be some way to finance that world food 
bank. As to the mechanics of the thing don’t ask me at the present time. If 
there is an indication that there is interest in that field and you think it is 
‘feasible I think there are means to go out and figure out that part of it. 

Mr. Manc: The reason I am raising the point, Mr. Chairman, is because 
we in Canada would be one of the largest contributors to this world food 
bank because we have such a heavy share of the export market. Therefore, 
the taxpayer would likely have the responsibility of financing or helping to 
finance the world food bank because of our position in the world’s market. 
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Mr. PATTERSON: But other nations possibly could make contributions in 
one way or another to that central agency and this in one way would accom- 
plish a disposal of the products which the nations need and the people need 
and should still not cost anybody much money. 


Mr. ARGUE: The proposition you are advancing, as I take it, is that the 
nations of the world with surpluses would cooperate together in order to 
alleviate hunger wherever it exists instead of playing separate parts as are 
some other nations like the United States with a give-away program alleviating 
hunger on their own. I have this question to ask: has it been brought to your 
attention that the United States surplus of wheat is a relatively low grade 
of soft wheat and in any offer Canada might make of wheat at no price at 
all—free—or in exchange for soft currency it would no doubt be taken up 
ahead of United States wheat since the wheat we have in surplus here is a 


much higher quality wheat than the American wheat, which is a very low 


quality wheat? 

Mr. PATTERSON: I think if the tiene came when a food bank was created 
that certainly Canada with the product that we have to sell would have pref- 
erence over the soft wheat areas that we have today. 

The CHAIRMAN: Can we go to the advisory committee? Are there any 
questions on that? “P.F.A.A. and Crop Insurance. ”» No questions on that? 
“Dp. F. R. AS We) 


Mr. QUELCH: On crop insurance I would like Mr. Young to explain that — 


a bit further. I am quite familiar with the P.F.A.A. because that area I re- 
present in Alberta is one of the large P.F.A.A. areas. But it seems to me if you 
try to combine the P.F.A.A. into a crop insurance scheme the rates would 
have to be quite high if you were going to make a return in line with the 
present price of farm produce, of grain, unless you zoned the provinces accord- 
ing to the average crop returns over a period of time. For instance, in part 
of that east country that I represent until the last three years where there 
have been very heavy crops the average yield in that area was only 4 or 5 
bushels to the acre. The rates of insurance would differ widely, I imagine, 
in accordance with the expected yield. Would you not have to divide the 
area up’in some way and have the rates different? 


Mr. Youne: Well Mr. Chairman that might possibly be necessary, but I 
would not like to say it would be. This is far too big a question for us to 
be able to draw a blueprint and bring it here before the committee. What we 
are doing in this brief today is this: we are trying to draw your attention to 
the need for something to be done. This question in my estimation is second 
only in importance to the question of parity for agriculture. The need for 


crop insurance has been brought home very drastically to us as the result of 


the crop failure of 1954. In our office in Edmonton there is no subject of 
which we have had so many calls and appeals this winter as in connection 
with the P.F.A.A. The P.F.A.A. has been a very fine thing but it is totally 
insufficient. It was not primarily set up to cope with the situation and I think 
that before people get completely exasperated you down here should be doing 
something very definite—making some very close and intense study of this 
question to try to work out something better. I would not like to see the 
P.F.A.A. lost. I think it is important, but it is absolutely insufficient to meet 
the situation. I think we favour the development of the P.F.A.A. into more 
of a real crop insurance plan and I am. quite sure our people in the park belt 
would not be adverse to paying a much higher rate of deduction if they were 
assured that they would get something to fall back on should they lose a crop. 


With the present set-up you do not get that assurance, and that is the difficulty. 


There are people who have had nothing whatever after a crop failure—people 


——— 


who have not received one single nickel out of it after having contributed — 
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for years and years. There is all kinds of hardship and anxiety. We have 
got to work out something better. I hope you will all take this to heart 
because to my mind it is extremely important to the prairies as a whole. 


Mr. MANG: You are suggesting that we make an intensive study of a crop 
insurance plan. P.F.A.A. as we know was designed to meet a specific purpose 
that is, assistance. It is the Prairie Farmers Assistance Act. It was never 
intended to be a crop insurance plan. Are you suggesting that an intensive 
study of a crop insurance plan be made, in Manitoba for example? 


Mr. YounG: We are suggesting an intensive study followed pretty quickly 
by action, because something should be done about it. We suggest extending 
the P.F.A.A. and that the provincial government be brought in, wherever the 
provinces are interested in it; and we also suggest that under no plan of. 
crop insurance should the farmer in a high risk area like the prairies be 
expected to carry the whole load. That is the weakness of a straight crop 
insurance plan as I see it. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I believe that the thinking in Manitoba in regard to this 
problem is somewhat different than the recommendations of the brief. As a 
result of the information already gathered in this committee’s studies, the 
feeling is that we cannot tie the P.F.A.A. to crop insurance, and that there 
has to be an overall crop insurance plan separate from P.F.A.A. 


Mr. PATTERSON: That conclusion has been gathered from recommenda- 
tions from our province from time to time, by people coming to our Minister 
of Agriculture with regard to P.F.A.A. and the inability to get it extended 
up to the present time into a plan which would perform the function that is 
proposed today. In Manitoba, as Mr. Dinsdale intimates, we have gone further 
than that. Sometime ago the provincial government intimated—rather the 
premier intimated that they would be prepared to do something to bring 
about a crop insurance plan. You know what has happened since the com- 
mittee has been set up. They held studies throughout the province of Manitoba 
and they gathered a tremendous amount of information. I have been in touch 
with some of the members of the committee from time to time and they are 
still working on it. According to the survey, as far as Manitoba is concerned, 
and as far as our organization is concerned, we are looking at the present 
time to a crop insurance plan if it is at all possible. 

Now, if it is impossible according to the findings of this committee, they 
still have an interest in P.F.A.A., according to the survey, there is one area 
which suggests that they throw out crop insurance. They say: ‘‘We have been 
paying for it for ten or fifteen years and we have got nothing out of it. Now 
that we have no crop, and cannot collect under the P.F.A.A., what is the 
good of it to us?” 

At the present time the farmers union in Manitoba is considering a 
policy with regard to a straight crop insurance plan. It is still being considered 
in the country and we may receive further directions on it from our district 
conventions. 

Mr. ARGUE: While we are on the subject of crop insurance, I wonder if 
all of us are not mislead by the use of the word “insurance” very loosely? 
If there is going to be a true crop insurance scheme, it must be one which 
is actuarily sound, and it must be based on the individual insurance risk of 
the farm unit, or on a very small unit if not on an actual farm unit. In places 
where they have tried the crop insurance scheme where the farmer would 
be free to sign or not to sign up, the crop insurance scheme has withered. 
away and is in fact bound to be a failure. Am I right in thinking that what 
is behind this suggestion is that we could take what we now have, the Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act—which I believe is an excellent Act in so far as it 
meets the problem, but it is an Act which could do with a good deal of 
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expanding in the way of increasing the amount which the farmer may 
receive—away over the $500 which he could receive in 1939 when the Act 
was passed, but which amount today would be worth $200—that we should 
double, triple, or quadruple the payment to the farmer and increase the 
deduction which the farmer has to pay, and at the same time reduce -the unit 
on which the payment has to be made. If we expanded the amount of money 
which the farmer might receive, if you made a payment on a section on the 
old basis rather than the present basis or the individual farm basis, and did 
some very rough zoning to take care of the thing which Mr. Quelch has 
mentioned, you might come up with the best plan in the world, or with a 
better plan than straight crop insurance. I wonder if Mr. 2 OUR might comment. 
on those general remarks? 


Mr. Younc: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think Mr. Argue has given a rough 
outline of just about what we had in mind with the addition mentioned a while 
ago that I think the provinces should be brought in to bear part of the cost in 
a plan of this kind. But the main thing is we want to get something started 
in this before we run into worse: difficulties than we have at the present time. 
We have a situation in the province of Manitoba where they have even con- 
sidered pulling out from the plan. I think time is wasting on us here and that 
something should be very definitely got under way in the near future. 

Mr. QUELCH: I take it you are especially interested in trying to get it down 
to an individual basis so that every farmer who contributes in the event of a 
crop failure will receive compensation? 

Mr. Younc: As near an individual basis as it is practicable to have it. It 
has often been pointed out, which we feel is the truth of it, if it was on a 
strictly individual basis you would always have some farmers who got benefits 
out of it pretty nearly every year because there are farmers who do not put 
their crops in until June, I was going to say, but that: is getting common 
nowadays—I will say July—and that kind of thing. But it is deplorable when 
people who are called upon to pay year after year do not get any benefit out 
of it when they do have a crop failure. There is another point in connection 
with rates and the money for crop insurance; that is the problem of the man 
_ who feeds all of his grain and does not take any to the elevator. It seems obvious 
if you are going to ask some farmers to pay 3 per cent they are not going to be 
satisfied if some people get off “Scot-free’’. 

Mr. MACKENZIE: You make a levy on the grain shipped and what percentage 
of the levy do you collect—the amount you receive under the Prairie Farmers 
Assistance Act. What percentage do you collect on the levy of the grain - 
shipped? 

The CHAIRMAN: You collect a straight amount on the acreage. 

Mr. ARGUE: You mean what proportion the farmers pay and what percent- 
age the treasury pays. 

Mr. MACKENZIE: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: In Saskatchewan it is roughly around 4 and 3 

Mr. TUCKER: In Manitoba they pay in more than they get out. 


The CHAIRMAN: On those points of Mr. Argue, these were the two points 
considered and brought forward by most of the briefs and this royal commission 
which has just completed its hearings. In most cases they have come to the 
conclusion that they could not, in Manitoba at least, tolerate an increase in the 
amount without lowering the qualifying unit, and in lowering such, they were 
running into greater difficulty. The general conclusion was it was hard to try 
to evolve a crop insurance out of the P.F.A.A.; it was better to do it completely 
apart from the P.F.A.A. However, the report is not out yet. 
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Mr. CHARLTON: In connection with the last paragraph on page 12: 
Such a plan must provide for larger compensation for crop loss, and 
more complete coverage, so that any farmer losing a crop through no 
fault of his own can be compensated. 


Are you suggesting that should be put on a basis now of any crop loss? 
P.F.A.A. was on a drought basis. You are putting it on a basis now of loss 
through flooding. 

Mr. Younc: Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON: That is right. 


Mr. Youne: In crop loss at the present time P.F.A.A. is being paid on hail 
loss for instance, and we think that should be covered under this too as well 
as frost and floodings and what have you. 


Mr. CHARLTON: Would you be prepared, Mr. Young, to have that apply all 
across Canada as well as in the three prairie provinces? 


Mr. Youn: Yes, I would say so. I would say that any plan of that kind 
should be applied anywhere it is required. 


Mr. CHARLTON: You did not mention it here in your brief. 


Mr. Younc: No, we do not mention it there, but you have asked fess a 
question and I am giving you my feelings on the matter. 


Mr. CHARLTON: Thank you. 


Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Mr. Chairman, do I understand that the farmers’ 
union actually did some work.on the crop insurance so called? Did they 
arrive at any conclusion among their membership as to what percentage the 
members would be prepared to pay in order to secure an additional amount? 

Mr. Younc: In reply to that I would say we did some work on this—not 
a very great deal—but we did send out a questionnaire to our locals last year 
and we discussed it at various conventions and so forth. The conclusion we 
came to was that the farmers would not be adverse to paying perhaps 3 per 
cent or something of that kind providing the benefits could be brought to 
them if they lose their crops. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: Do you mean the benefits should be payable on an 
individual basis? 

Mr. YounG: Pretty close to that, yes. 

Mr. DIEFENBAKER: How close—by section? 


Mr. Younc: I would say not over a section. I think Mr. Argue’s suggestion 
. would be good there. 

The CHAIRMAN: Can we now proceed with extension of P.F.R.A. and 
Crow’s Nest Pass rates? That concludes the recommendations. I thank the 
delegation. 

Mr. QUELCH: I have one question in that regard. Would the unions 
support the idea of government subsidies to the railways to make up any 
losses? That is being suggested, as you know, in many quarters. 

Mr. Younc: Generally speaking they have not expressed themselves 
favourably in that regard, but I think rather than lose the Crow’s Nest Pass 
rates they would if it was necessary. 

Mr. QUELCH: In other words you feel the railways have already received 
a sufficient amount to offset any losses they might sustain? 

Mr. Younc: We think that way with regard to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, but that is not of course true in regard to the Canadian National 
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Railways. They received nothing and the general feeling in that regard is 
perhaps that they might as well support them as make a subsidy which would 
be also giving something to the C.P.R. which they do not deserve.. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: There is one thing here in your brief; you use the words 
under “Producer Representation”—“appointment of more actual producing 
farmers to these bodies.” Do you mean producer farmers or do you mean 
producer farmers as recommended by farm organizations? 

Mr. Younc: Yes, as recommended by farm organizations. They would be 
representative of the farmers. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: The statement was in there and I wondered exactly what 
it meant. | 

Mr. Younc: That would be the implication. That would be men on this 
board that would be recommended by the farm organizations and would be 
representative of the people they are supposed to represent. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, now, I thank you, Mr. Young, Mr. Patterson and 
Mr. Hansen. ug 


: 


Tomorrow we will meet at 10.30 o’clock in room 277 to hear the Canadian | 


Wheat Board. 
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“MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Houser or Commons, 
Tunspay, May 24, 1955. 


(4) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 10.30 
o'clock a.m. The Chairman, Rene N. Jutras, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Argue, Batten, Boucher (Chateauguay- 
- Huntingdon-Laprairie), Bryce, Castleden, Charlton, Diefenbaker, Dinsdale, 
Harrison, Huffman, Jones, Jutras, Kirk (Antigonish-Guysborough), Leboe, Mang, 
McCubbin, Michaud, Murphy (Westmorland), Pommer, Purdy, Quelch, Robinson 
(Bruce), Schneider, Tucker, White (Waterloo South), Wylie, and Yuill. 


In attendance: Rt. Honourable C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce; Rt. Honourable J. G. Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture. 


From The Canadian Wheat Board: Mr. George Melvor, Chief Commissioner; 
Mr. W. C. McNamara, Assistant Chief Commissioner; Mr. W. Riddel and Mr. 
W. E. Robertson, Commissioners; Mr. C. B. Davidson, Secretary; Mr. C. E. G. 
Earl, Comptroller. 


From the Office of Transport Danitolion Mr. R. W. Milner; Controller. 


The Committee considered the Annual Report of the Canadian Wheat 
Board for the crop year 1953-54, Mr. MeclIvor and his associates answering 
questions thereon. , 


Part I:—Sections relating to General pleat ee 1953-54, The Canadian 
Position, Legislation, Crop Development and Supplies, were considered and 
approved. 


At 12.45 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock p.m. this 
day. | | 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


‘The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Jutras, 
presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Argue, Bryce, Castleden, Charlton, 
Deslieres, Gour (Russel), Harrison, Huffman, Johnson (Kindersley), Jones, Jutras, 


Kirk (Antigonish-Guysborough), Legare, Mang, McBain, Murphy (Westmorland), 
Pommer, Purdy, Quelch, Schneider, Stick, Tucker, Villeneuve, Wylie, and Yuill. 


In attendance: Rt. Honourable C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. 


From the Canadian Wheat Board: Mr. George MclIvor, Chief Commissioner; 
‘Mr. W. C. McNamara, Assistant Chief Commissioner; Mr. W. Riddel and Mr. 
W. E. Robertson, Commissioners; Mr. C. M. Davidson, Secretary; Mr. C. E. G. 
Earl, Comptroller. | , 
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The Committee resumed consideration of the Annual Report of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 


Part I:—Sections relating to Transportation, Delivery Quotas, Handling 
Agreements, were considered and adopted. 


The Section concerning 1953-54 Pool Account—Wheat, together with the 
Supplementary Report of the Board tabled this day, were considered. 


At 5.00 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


‘EVIDENCE 


May 24, 1955. 
10.30 a.m. 


The CHaiRMAN: Order, gentlemen. We have the Canadian Wheat Board 
Commission with us this morning and we will proceed with the annual report 
for the crop year 1953-54. You might also use your supplementary report for 
the same year, 1953-54. Do you all have copies of the supplementary report 
as well? This was distributed generally last night. I believe we will have a 
_ few extra copies in a few minutes for those who require them. 


I would first call on the chairman, Mr. George Mclvor, to introduce his 
delegation and then we will proceed directly with the report taking it section 
by section as we have done in previous years if that is agreeable to the committee. 
Does the committee agree? 


Some Hon. Mempers: Agreed. 
The CHatRMAN: I shall now eall on Mr. Melvor. 


Mr. GEORGE MclIvor, Chief Commissioner of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
called: 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee on Agriculture 
and Colonization. Once again we are very pleased to have the opportunity of 
appearing before you to deal with Wheat Board matters. Before proceeding 
with the report, I would like to introduce to the committee the members of the 
board. The full board is here this morning. I would like to introduce first of 
all Mr. McNamara, the assistant chief commissioner; Commissioner Riddel, 
Commissioner Robertson, Mr. Davidson our secretary and Mr. Earl our comp- 
troller. 


Well, gentlemen, if it is soriseactoty to the committee I would like to deal 
~with the report of the Canadian Wheat Board for 1953-54, Part I. Do you 
wish me to read this, Mr. Chairman, or do you wish to follow the same procedure 
as we did last year? 


The Cuatrman: I think the procedure we followed last year was very 
efficient and that was simply to have you comment generally and read some 
relevant parts if you wish, but we will leave it to you what parts to read. We 
will deal with it section by section. May I ask everybody in this room to speak 
up loudly when they ask questions because it is hard to hear. This is a large 
room and the acoustics are very bad. | 


The Witness: Part.I of the report deals with the world production situation 
in 1953-1954. I think the introduction explains the situation when it says that 
only occasionally it happens that wheat harvests are bountiful the world over, 
and 1953-1954 was such a year. It refers to record production levels in Europe 
and explains that the only exception to the pattern of uniformly large European 
crops occurred in Spain, the Netherlands and western Germany. It also says 
that particularly large crops were harvested in the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy, Sweden, Austria, Greece, Portugal and Ireland. It also explains that 
the wheat harvest in Asia followed the same pattern with excellent crops harvest- 
ed in the Indian sub-Continent and in Iran, Syria and Turkey. The same 
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reference is made to North Africa, and the report also deals with the harvest 
in North and South America which, though a little less than in 1952, was well 
above normal. Argentine production is estimated at 228 million bushels of 
wheat, compared with 287 million bushels in the previous year. The United 
States harvested 1,169 millions bushels as eh wit with 1,291 millions bushels 
in 1952-1953. 


In Canada we sukaaoed 614 million bushels as compared with 688 million 
~ bushels the previous year; Australia 199 million bushels in 1953-1954 as com- 
pared with 195 million bushels in the previous crop year. 


The good harvests of 1953-1954 followed a year of very large international 


trade in wheat. Then the report goes on to say that the importing countries 


were well stocked at the beginning of the crop year with high reserves of imported 
wheat. With some easing of international tensions importing countries generally 


reduced reserves of bread stuffs which had been carried during the period of the 


Korean hostilities. 


These changes combined brought about a readjustment in the world’s 
wheat trading position in the crop year 1953-1954. The main change was a 
lower world import requirement from the levels which has prevailed in previous 
years. 


Then, that lessening of import demand coincided with the existence of larger 
stocks of wheat in the importing countries and with the offerings of wheat for 
export by more countries than in any post-war year. 


As a result of the over-all decline in world import requirements, utilization 
of reserve stocks of wheat by importing countries and entrance of more normally 
importing countries like Turkey and Sweden as exporting countries, usually large 


exports from France, wheat exports in 1953-1954 by most of the usual wheat 


importing countries were substantially reduced. 


Dealing with Canada, our exports including flour were 255 million compared 
to 386 million in the previous year. Exports from the United States declined to 
216 million from a level of 317 million in 1952-53. 


| Australia exports amounted to 64 million as compared to 106 million. 
Argentina exports rose to a more normal figure of 108 million as compared with 
a lower level of 1952-53 owing to a crop failure. 
Tuer CHAIRMAN: Are there any comments on this general section or a 
questions? 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. In this report do I take it that you found it more difficult to make sales 


in this period we are now dealing with than in the previous period?—A. Yes. 

__ Q. In what countries which you might consider Canada’s normal markets 
did you have any difficulty making sales last year?—A. If I may suggest it, Mr. 
Argue, we come to a table a little further on in the report, page 11, which shows 
the exports compared to the previous year. I think the figures there are largely 
self-explanatory. | 

Mr. Jones: You mentioned Turkey, Sweden and France as large exporting 
countries. Have you the figures for those countries? 


THe CHAIRMAN: I think we will come to that later in the Report. 
THE WITNESS: I have them here. 


By Mr. Jones: 


Q. I was wondering what the impact of those exports was on the world’s 
market?—A. The impact was quite heavy. We have the figures here some place 
if I ean find them. Can I give them to you later? 
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By Mr. Argue: 


. In this period did Canada have increased competition froth the exporting 
ee or was the increased difficulty a result in the main of a decrease in 
demand?—A. I think probably it was a combination of both, Mr. Argue. I 
will come to the figures on page 11. They deal with our Canadian exports. 
_ Exports of wheat and flour from the main exporting countries in 1952-53 were: 


- Argentina from August to July, that is, the crop year, exported 39 million bushels 


or 4-1 per cent. In 1953-54 their fioure went up to 102 million or 12 per cent. 


In Australia the figure in 1952-53 was 108 million and in 1953-54 it was 65 
million; or in the 1952-53 year they had 114 per cent of the exports and in 1953-54 
they had 7-6 per cent. 


Canada in 1952-53 had 386 million, which was 40-9 per cent of the total, 


and in 1953-54 we had a total of 255 million or 29-9 per cent. 


United States in 1952-53 had 323 million or 34:3 Pee cent and in 1953-54 - 


they had 211 million or 24-7 per cent. 


Now, in that table exports from the countries which are not ordinarily large 
exporters were shown. In 1952-53 they had 87 million, in 1953-54 they had 220 
million, so that in 1952-53 their percentage figure was 9- D per cent and in 1953-54 
it went up to 25-8 per cent. 


Is that the information you wanted? 


Q. Yes, Mr. MclIvor, and I take it that, the supplementary report we are 
considering is for a pool period so that without going beyond the pool period that 
we are considering does this trend or this picture for 1953-54—1is it a picture which 
prevails for the pool period in considering specifically two things: are the countries 
of the world other than the main exporting countries occupying ‘the important 
position that these later figures show that they have been occupying in the 
wheat picture is that falling off and what is happening to the United States 
position.—A. One of the large unexpected exporters in 1953-54 was Turkey. 


Turkey had a crop failure this year, so they become net importers instead of 


exporters. They did export, as I recall it, about 11 million bushels of wheat in 
the early part of the crop year; but since then they have been recipients of wheat 
from the United States and have become substantial importers. While I have 
not the figures in front of me, I think that the exports from France have increased. 
But I would say from the overall figure of these countries, other than the main 
exporting countries, that their exports would be down compared to last year, 
largely as a result of the change in the Turkish position. 


You are asking about the United States. Their exports are substantially ° 
higher this year; but as you know, they have embarked upon a policy of selling 


‘wheat against the exchange of strategic materials, and selling wheat in some cases 


for the currencies of the importing countries; and in the case of certain de- 
ficiencies areas, of giving wheat away. 


Q. Could you give us some picture of how the increase in the United States 
in the wheat market is attributable to the three things you have mentioned: 
how much is it giveaway; how much is for soft currency; and how much is ex- 
change for strategic materials. 

Mr. Quetcu: And could you add to that: to what extent has it interfered 
with the normal ‘trade. 

The Witness: I do not believe we have the figures broken down as to how 
their sales fall into those three categories. They mainly have disposed of it for 


local currencies which are paid over by the country concerned, that is, the im- 
porting country; and in practically all instances it is used. for certain activities 


- within the recipient country. 
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By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


Q. I would like to ask a general question in regard to this matter to see-if 
we could clear it up once and for all. There has been a lot said about the effect 
of giveaway programs and the loss of Canadian wheat demand abroad. Would 
you be prepared to outline, generally, what the effect of those giveaway pro- 
grams in the United States has been, the selling of wheat at a discount in certain 
countries of the world in order to dispose of surpluses? We have a group in this 
country who advocate that the Canadian Wheat Board should adopt a similar 
course in order to move the surplus.—A. I shall try to give you an outline as 
best I can, Mr. Diefenbaker. In the early part of this program we were not— 
I should not say that we were not—we were concerned; but we were not as 
concerned then as we are now because it seemed to us that in the early part of 
this operation the different types of programs were confined largely to countries 
which I would term as marginal importing countries, that is, countries that 
are not considered to be purely commercial markets. I would mention one in 
particular, Yugoslavia. We have done business with Yugoslavia, but we could 
not call it, I think, a market in which we would expect to get business year in 
and year out. Then, gradually the program increased. its momentum, and the 
programs were enlarged. Let us take Israel for example; we have always 
considered Israel a very good market for Canadian wheat. We did some business 
with Israel in the early part of this crop year but I think when the American 
program came in, which was a program of disposing of wheat and other grains 
in Israel and the acceptance of Israelian pounds for use in Israel itself, our busi- 
ness in Israel completely ceased. Now I know there has been quite a bit of. 
discussion about Canada meeting this type of competition but we, as the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, are obligated to sell our wheat for cash and we always do. 


By Mr. Diefenbaker: 


@. Whether you are obligated or not, would it not have a demoralizing effect 
on wheat marketing in general if other nations followed the system Bard by 
the United States?—A. Yes sir, I think it would. 


Q. What protests have been made by the Wheat Board to the United states 
on this policy which cannot but have a detrimental effect on marketing and indeed 
upset the whole plan of wheat marketing today in the world at large?— 
A. As a representative of the Canadian Wheat Board I have gone personally to 
Washington and talked to the key officials down there and told them in my 
judgment this program was having a serious effect on commercial markets. 
I must say I did not obtain any substantial results. I think they see the position, 
~ but they have a Congress in the United States who are pressing them apparently 
to dispose of these surplus commodities under these various plans in order to 
relieve the congested position in the United States. 


@. To what degree do you attribute the general lack of demand for Canadian 
wheat to the American policy which cannot but be detrimental not only to the 
wheat marketing in general but also to relations in general?—A. I would say 
this, that the program has hurt us in certain markets which we might have had 
and hoped to obtain a share of, if it had been on a strictly commercial basis. 


By Mr. Bryce: 


Q. Is it the case that the wheat which the United States has for sale now is - 
an inferior grain to our own wheat here?—-A. Well, the type of wheat which they 
are disposing of comes under two categories. They are selling a hard winter 
wheat and to some extent spring wheat. It is not very large as far as spring | 
wheats are concerned because they are mostly consumed in the United States. 
But they are selling a hard winter wheat which to some extent can be sub- 
stituted for our Manitobas. A large percentage of the wheat which they are — 
disposing of under these programs is the Red Winter wheats which are a softer 
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‘gales which, while ee can displace Manitobas in some markets are known as 
inferior wheats, without the strength of our Manitobas. We think that is one 
reason why we have been able to maintain our position in a number of markets 
due to the quality and strength of our wheat. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. Mr. MclIvor, if Canada with its superior quality of wheat on the average 
over American wheat had adopted a policy somewhat similar to the American 
policy accepting soft currency and giving wheat away in certain instances, could 
the Canadian Wheat Board in that type of situation compete more effectively 
with the United States and would we not likely by adopting such a policy in fact 
increase our exports of wheat? Could our wheat compete with the American 
give-away program of accepting soft currency by being orf a cash basis of superior 
quality wheat——A. My opinion of that is if we embarked on a similar policy 
there would be serious repercussions. I think the United States have made up 
their minds they are going to dispose of so much wheat abroad and we are bound 
to be affected in some markets. After all, I think that they have a very long 
purse down there. $14 billion dollars does not create the same trouble to them 
as to this country. 


By Mr. Mang: 


@. You referred, Mr. Mclvor, to the drop in our share of the world’s mar- 
kets and it is roughly around 10 per cent in the years which you compared. 
And there was a similar drop of close to 10 per cent in the United States’ share 
of the export market and you pointed out that the other countries were exporting 
to consumers somewhere. What would be the reason, if there is one, for these 
other people crowding us out and having us take a lower share of the world’s 
market while consumers were buying wheat from Turkey and the Argentine 
and so on who horned in?—A. There are several forms of wheat marketing in 
the world today and the world has departed a great deal from the old system 
where wheat was sold for cash and we participated in a competitive cash market 
abroad. There has been quite a bit of reference to the United States and I 
would like at this meeting to make some reference to Sree because I assume 
that is at the back of your mind. 


Q. Yes.—A. The Argentine have always maintained their exports on 
quite a substantial scale. They have certain geographical advantages to big 
markets in South America such as Brazil which is a very large market and a next 
door and very close neighbour. They have—and they have been doing this 
for three or four years—an arrangement whereby they have an overall exchange 
agreement or a barter agreement, 1f you wish to call it that, in which they agree 
they will take certain machinery and all types of things from certain countries 
- and create a balance of trade by doing so—a-money balance—and they offset 
that balance by the shipment of grain. Now that, of course, is a very difficult 
type of competition. If I may go on for a minute, Turkey in their large exports 
last year had certain arrangements, for example with Germany, which con- 
stituted an overall trade arrangement. I have not seen any evidence of it 
this year I also think in the previous year our friends on the other side of the 
curtain made some kind of arrangement with some of the Scandinavian countries 
whereby exchanges were made. I do not know whether or not that answers 
your question. 


@. Yes. I was just wondering. The United States and Canada lost 10 
per cent of the world’s market and these other countries have gained. The 
other question is: what could we possibly have done as a wheat board in Canada 
to meet these marketing arrangements you spoke of?—A. I think that as a 
board we have done all we can possibly do. We have not been caught napping. 
We knew what was going on. What we have done actually is to try to stress 
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to our importers abroad the quality of our wheat, the promptness of our ship- 
ments, and we have tried to stand on that sort of a ‘policy and I think it has been 
fairly effective in many areas. I ‘would like to go on for a minute. I made 
some reference to the Argentine system. Would you like to have two or bes 
examples here? 


Q. Yes.—A: There was one bilateral arrangement announced on January 
20, 1955, for the period of three years, 1955 to 1957 with Brazil. The Argentine 
were to ‘supply 1,200,000 metric tons—44 million bushels—of wheat annually, 
if her exportable surplus is 3 million metric tons or more; if the surplus is less, 
Argentine supplies the fullest amount posstble, and not less than 30 per cent 
of her exportable surplus. Shipments are to be at the rate of 100,000 tons per 
month. The price here is in tons and J am unable to translate it into a compari- 
son with our wheat price. There is certain trade going on between the Argentine 
and Brazil all the time and then, of course, there is the short transportation 
which enables the Argentine to have some advantage in that market. 


Then, with Chile on February 19, 1954, a bilateral agreement was made for a 
period of 4 years. The contract was an exchange of goods specified in the 
agreement, without import or export restrictions.. The basic commodities— 
to value $52 million each way—include meat, cattle, wool and wheat in exchange 
for steel, copper nitrate and lumber. 


There was an earlier agreement with Ecuador on August. 22, 1953, for 
three years. The contract is: unconditional and unlimited most-favoured- 
nation treatment with respect to customs duties and import charges. Argentine 
is to import coffee, cocoa, bananas, petroleum, rubber, etc., in exchange for 
wheat, cotton, wool, edible oils and some manufactured commodities—estim- 
ated $6-7 million each way for the first year. 


Then there was an arrangement with Japan on February 24, 1954, for one 
year. Argentine to supply wool, maize, rice and cowhide in exchange for iron 
and steel products, dye stuffs, non- -ferrous metal products, wire, textiles, porcelain 
goods and bicycle parts. Value $90 million each way during 1954. 


There was an agreement with the Netherlands in May 1954 for a period of 
three years. Total trade turnover of $104 million per year and a mutual swing 
—eredit of $22 million; the Argentine to supply wheat and other grains in an 
amount of $28 million, plus vegetable oils, hides, wool, cotton, horsemeat, casein, 
eggs, honey and whale oil, in exchange for capital equipment, chiefly railway 
vehicles and machinery. 


The last is an agreement with the United Kingdom to supply 34-9 million 
pounds worth of meat and dairy products and 20 million pounds worth of grain— 
wheat, oats, barley and maize—under a new trade and payment agreement. 


Q. The reason I asked the question is that it is so important for us to keep 
- away from loose thinking on these problems. I just wanted to pin that down. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. I might say that on the information you have just given us, Mr. Melvor, 
which is very interesting, I note that we are being subjected to interference by 
the Argentine along with the United States in what has been a pretty important 
Canadian market for wheat. I notice in 1952-53, for example, we exported to the © 
Netherlands 155 million bushels of wheat, to Brazil 11,400,000 bushels of wheat, 
to Chile, 1,500,000 bushels of wheat, so that the Argentine is making some 
rather serious inroads I take it into what a couple of years ago were pretty im- 
portant Canadian markets. 


I want to come back to your trips to the United States, Mr. Meleont We 
always believe when you go there that you are doing what you believe to be in — 
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as the best. atecedis of Canada and we always wish you good luck in any negotia- 
tions you have on behalf of the wheat producers. You have said, and I know 
- you were disappointed in having to say it, that your trips did not meet with any 
- great success. When you protested the type of policy the Americans were follow- 
ing and failed to get them to move in any other direction, did you at any time 
attempt to advance a method by which you could co-operate with the United 
States in the type of markets that they are acquiring outside of the cash market? 
In other words, did Canada at any time say to the United States; now if you are 
on a give-away program and going to accept soft currency and other methods of 
acquiring additional markets, is there some method in which Canada can co- 
operate and follow a somewhat similar pohcy and maintain for Canada its fair 
_ share of the wheat market and we hope a fair share of the expanded market in 
getting wheat to people who otherwise could not afford it?—A. I did not make 
any suggestion of that kind. The United States have problems as well as our- 
selves and I think we have to recognize that. I also would like to say that our 
board is most anxious that we should maintain the friendliest and most co- 
operative relations with the authorities in the United States. Any other policy, 
I think, would be quite wrong. We have a mutual problem; they have a problem 
which is a little distinct from ours, but I*think we must continue to cooperate 
with the United States in every way possible. 


Q. The statement has been made that we could not follow a policy somewhat 
similar to the United States and that the policy they are now following is not a 
good policy. Is it not a fact that a few years ago when the United States made 
far larger sums of money available on a gift basis to European and other countries, | 
~ namely under the Marshall Plan, that Canada sold a whole lot of wheat that was ’ 
paid for by United States dollars directly and indirectly on account of the 
‘Marshall Plan and that in the past part of our wheat sales and part of our 
general economic wellbeing has resulted ‘from American give-away programs, in 
this case give-away in cash rather than give-away in particular commodities.— 
A. I have no certain knowledge ‘of that. I imagine itis true. But, I would like 
to say that the problem that we have in front of us is here; it is not something 
that happened seven or eight years ago. We have a marketing problem and 
when we find that some of our markets are being hit by a program that permits 
the sale of grain against strategic materials or the exchanges of foreign cur-. 
rencies, I think we should say so, and that is what we are doing. I agree that 
the United States provided great quantities of grain during that period. Asa 
matter of fact I was a member of the committee that distributed that grain and 
I do not think anybody would attempt to underrate the great work that was 
done. But our problem is in front of us. here in Canada and we are trying to 
meet this problem now. 


Q. After you have made your protest and have made it time and time again 
and after you met the same answer time and time again—no—do you not feel 
that there is some need for re-examination of a policy which inasmuch as you 
decide we have to sell for cash—we do not dispose of wheat in other ways—what 
possible harm can come from any program by any nation which puts wheat into 
the stomachs of hungry people in what you said is not only a marginal market 
but even one which does not exist. Isn’t. that a good program no matter who 
may follow it?—A. No one, to my knowledge, in the United States has said to 
Canada there will be no cooperation. I want to make that clear. "When we 
have gone to Washington, we have been on the friendliest terms with their 
people and they have told us about their problems. They have got to dispose 
of grain. Congress is pressing them to dispose of this grain. We have pointed 
out that this creates great difficulty for us in certain markets and I think they 
are most sympathetic, but I do not think anyone has sald there will be no co- 
operation. In fact, I think they are most anxious that Canada and the United 
States should cooperate and understand each other’s problems. 
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Now, dealing with the latter part of your question I must say that I have 
no knowledge of what effect their type of program would have on Canada if 
adopted here. JI am not a financial man and I do not know what our position 
would be, but speaking as a layman I would think that as a young country with- 
out the resources of the United States, that type of program would have a serious 
effect on our whole economy. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. I realize it is hard to differentiate between the policy and powers of the 
Wheat Board and government policy, but am I correct in saying that as far as 
the Wheat Board is concerned, they have no leeway whatsoever in meeting the 
type of competition of the United States selling for soft currency and making 
gifts and the Argentine making barter agreements? You have to sell for hard 
currency?—A. Yes. 


Q. You have no right to make any other kind of a deal?—-A. When the bill 
is finally paid to the Wheat Board it must be in Canadian currency which is the 
only currency we can pay to the producers. 


Q. There has been a great deal of criticism of the United States’ policy, but 
on the other hand there is a universal demand today that ways and means be 
found of getting surplus goods to other nations. They are at least meeting that 
demand. It has been said, of course, that that is in the form of a gift but there 
is another situation. For a number of years, Canada and the United States have 
had an unbalanced trade, that is Canada has had a serious unfavourable balance — 
of trade with the United States and the United States had made it possible for 
Canada to meet that by large scale investments of American dollars in Canada. 
If it became the policy of Canada to make similarly large scale investments of 
Canadian dollars in some of the European countries that would be making dollars 
available to the people to whom we may sell the wheat. In other words, is this 
difficulty in selling wheat partly due to the fact that the countries wanting - 
our wheat have not got Canadian dollars?—A. That is sort of a double barrelled 
question and I will have to give you a double barrelled answer. Certainly if 
there was more Canadian dollars made available to these countries by this kind 
‘of an arrangement we would be on better terms to compete with the United 
States. But, what the ultimate outcome would be of Canada trying to outdo 
the United States, I do not know. That is the danger. It might create a 
situation whereby we might have a very weakening position in the grain markets 
if both countries were running around the world trying to beat each other on that 
kind of a policy. 


Q. On the other hand, could not the United States say to Canada we are 
helping you by investing American dollars in Canada; you have a favourable 
balance of trade with Europe and there is your obligation to invest Canadian 
dollars in Europe.—A. I am afraid that is a little out of our field. I do not know 
very much about international finance. . 


By Mr. Charlton: 


Q. Mr. Meivor, you mentioned here something about stockpiling in your 
first page. In your opinion is that situation still existing and is the stock- 
_ piling still going on rather than maintaining equilibrium on the customers who 
were previously our good customers?—A. I think practically all of the stock- 
piles, with the exception of perhaps one or two small nations in Europe, has all 
gone now into the grist. 


\ 


~ Q. This stockpiling is diminishing?—A. It is gone. 


@. And if there were short crops in some of these exporter nations there | 
should be an increased demand from here in?—A. ‘Well, we certainly hope so. 
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Q. Were there to be short crops in a few of the export nations, and with the 
stockpiling down, you would normally expect an increased demand, would you 
not?.—A. Yes. There has been an increased demand this crop year. 


The CHAIRMAN: What do you mean; this current year or 1953-1954? 
The Witness: I think Mr. Charlton is referring to the present situation. 
Mr. CHARLTON: Yes. 


The Witness: 1954-55. I do not know whether we have the previous 
year. We could give you those figures. There has been an increase in the over- 
all demand. 


By Mr. Charlton: 


@. In your own opinion how important is that particular situation of this 
stockpiling? Do you feel nations try to stockpile on low market, gambling, as 
it were, in the wheat business, or is it for strategic reasons?—-A. I think the 
stockpiling in Europe had its origin in the Korean trouble. As you remember, 
there was a great state of alarm and all commodities bounced up in price; not 
only grain but other commodities as well, which I think was brought about to a 
considerable extent by stockpiling operations of all commodities in view of the 
uncertain world situation. The total volume of exports from the four large 
exporting countries to March 31 this year was 509 million compared to 414 
million for the same period a year ago. 


Q. Did you find that the decreased tension in this cold war situation has any 
effect on that now?—A. Oh, yes. The last time I was in England no one men- 
tioned reserve stocks at all. I think it definitely has. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. In your table on page 11 it shows that we lost in our trade to Hruope 
about 100 million bushels, 40 million of which was to the United Kingdom. That 
trade was lost largely to the United States——A. The main reason for the decline 
in the United Kitgdom was the very point Mr. Charlton has mentioned, that is, 
the reserve stocks & going back into the grist plus an improved crop as compared 
with the year before. 


@. But there were sales made by the United States in Great Britain? 
A. Not very large; nothing unusual. | 


Q. If the United States continues its program of underselling the other 
countries in the world market, if the C.C.C. sells the grain and the farmer receives 
parity prices and the United States treasury makes up the difference, that in 
reality is placing the Canadian farmer in effect in competition with the United 
States treasury?—A. That is what has been happening there for quite a while. 


By Mr. Pommer: 
Q. If Canada were to engage in a give-away program in competition with 
the United States, would we not be at a greater disadvantage ultimately as far 
as prices are concerned?—A. I think we would, yes. 


@. That would be my concern. 


By Mr. Tucker: 


Q. One of the thoughts which has occurred to me, Mr. Melvor, is this: - 
you said if we engaged in the same sort of policy as the United States, you thought 
it might lead to a debacle in wheat prices. Would you explain why you think 
in the light of the fact that the United States is doing it and the Argentine is 
doing it, why the entry of Canada would bring about a debacle; why do you 
say that?—A. Without trying to read the minds of the people responsible in 
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either country I would say they definitely have an objective in mind. They 
are going to reach that objective. I think if we enter as a third. party that they 
would try to reach it by other means. 


By Mr. Mang: 


Q. In your dealing with Britain, has there been any inclination on the part 
of Britain to emphasize they want to buy our wheat for sterling, or do they 
prefer to pay dollars for our wheat?—-A. We have not had any intimation from 
them at all that they wish to buy for sterling. 


Q. Would you say they preferred to buy with the dollars race they ‘hana? 
A. As far as I know they do. They never even suggested it at any time to 
us that they should be permitted to buy for sterling. Our business with the 
United Kingdom is up this year as compared with last year. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. You said, Mr. MclIvor, something which is self evident, that if Canada 
attempted to compete in giving away large sums of anything, the United States 
with their stronger economy would outclass us in any such program. ‘There- 
fore, I take it that is one of the reasons why you are not prepared to support - 
taking soft currency on a give-away program. I might say when somebody 
says we should not get in competition with the United States in giving away I 
am inclined to agree. But I think there should be some method by which we 
can cooperate with the United States in order to expand the wheat market. 
I take it from your evidence this morning that the Argentine which is a much 
weaker country than Canada economically has been able to adopt a method 
of trade which not only disposes of its large quantities of export wheat by half 
in the agreements they have signed, but might now dispose of even larger quanti- 
ties of grain. It seems to me Argentine is a much weaker country than Canada 
and if the Argentine can successfully export all its surplus grain then Canada, in 
a much stronger position, economically, should have much less difficulty in 
getting rid of any surpluses we may have. Is it not also true that in the Argentine 
there is a floor price of about $2.75 a bushel, and is it not correct that not only 
has the Argentine found a method by which it can get rid of its surplus wheat 
but also has a much higher support price than Canada and is a country that is 
weaker economically?—A. I have never been in the Argentine. Mr. Davidson 
has and he would be-more familiar with the situation. But I do not think the 
two are exactly comparable. For example, I think a lot of the materials being 
imported in the Argentine are something which we have ourselves in Canada, 
and which I think would make for great difficulties in respect to that kind of 
trading. One of the important considerations in connection with that kind of 
trading—and I am speaking as a layman—is that we in Canada have a lot of 
friends in the world as far as wheat is concerned, which I think ‘is helping us | 
under the present difficult position. We-have, I think, achieved that position © 
on, one, the basis of the quality of our wheat which is certainly important, and 
two, that we have always dealt with everybody in the world on an impartial 
basis. We have never made one deal for one country and another deal for 
another country which would have very dangerous aspects. | 


As I understand the situation in the Argentine there are two types of cur- 
rency; there is one currency which is used for the purpose of purchases at home, 
and another currency which is used for the sale of articles abroad. There is a 
third currency used for the purchase of articles abroad. So it is very hard. to 
evaluate the position of the Argentine when you start to compare their three 
different currencies. Then I would say this again, not knowing too much about 
it, that you donot have the same choice of purchases of materials in the Argentine 
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Ra you have in Canada. ‘I mean the pattern of trade rather follows the type of 
materials they bring into the country. So that it does bring in its wake quite a 
_ different type of economy than we have in this country. 


Q. Following that, we are not able in your opinion to adopt the American 
policy or the Argentine policy and we have our own policy, cash on the line. 


To what extent do you think our Canadian policy will be successful in disposing 


of whatever surplus of wheat we may have on hand over and above normal 


export market. In other words, have we a problem which we can and will 


solve within a reasonably short time by our own methods?—A. I think in order 
to answer that question one would have to know what our production will be 


In western Canada this year. If it came about—and I am not prophesying 
or even thinking it—but, if it came about that we had a crop of around 300 


million or 350 million of high grade wheat, I think our position twelve months 
from now would be decidedly different than it is today in regard to our higher 
grades of wheat. I do think we are in a testing time now and I think, Mr. 
Chairman, if I may refer for a moment to the supplementary report, the last 
paragraph expresses the board’s opinion which is incorporated in that report. 
We said there: 


Marketing operations under these conditions require time,, patience 
and perseverance in meeting day-to-day problems until a better balance 
occurs between wheat supplies and available markets. 


I think that is the sensible approach to this problem we are in at the present 


- time. 


Q. I have one other question. No one can tell, but I am inclined to think 
that informed opinion is coming more and more to the conclusion that the Ameri- 
can wheat producer this summer is likely to reject acreage reduction which he 
must accept in return for the higher guaranteed price. If you do not care to 
comment on this I will have no objection at all. Do you not see in that a possi- 
bility of a very grave danger to the whole international market for wheat if the 
American wheat producer gets to the point where he is free, as he has always 
been and the Canadian farmer has always been, to produce the maximum wheat 
at a maximum price of about $1.19 a bushel, that the danger of a substantial 
drop in the international price for wheat is to be greatly increased and that is the 
unknown factor which is the big worry to everybody at the moment.—A. I do 
not think I should comment on that beyond this, to say that I do not think, as a 
wheat board or a marketing agency charged with the responsibility of getting the 
best price we can for the wheat, we should try to look too far into the future as to 
what might happen in respect to the American policy. Our problem is today, 


‘ whether we like it or not, largely a day-to-day problem of trying to dispose of our 


wheat abroad at the very best price and I think we must approach our problem 
on that basis. 


Q. Is not that the kind of situation in which cooperation and planning and 
looking into the future are required? I have always said, and I am sure will 
always be able to say, you are doing an excellent job of marketing our farmer’s 
wheat, considering all the factors. But is not that the kind of thing, over which 
the Wheat Board has no control, which may leave our Canadian wheat producers 
in trouble?—A. I certainly would not want any misunderstanding in this com- 
mittee. We have worked closely with the United States in discussing our 
mutual problems and I do not think there is any member of the board who would 
like to see that approach discontinued. I think we feel we should continue to 
discuss our problems back and forth frankly one with the other and I would hope 
that as a result of that perhaps their program would not be carried on with the 
same momentum as at the present time. 
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By Mr. Charlton: / 
Q. In any of your business with Washington, has there been any indication 


to you that the American farmer would reverse his position of a year ago on this - 


particular question?—A. I donot know. The only thing I know is what I have 
read in the newspapers. 


Q. There has been no indication given to you as to the feelings of the 
American farmer?—A. Not to me. 


Q. I take it that a year ago he was very definitely for ies price with the 
controlled acreage?—-A. Yes. 


Q. Why should he wish to reverse the position? 


Mr. Argue: Because he is being asked to reduce his acreage by 30 per cent 
and the difference in the probable price he thinks he may receive is not worth 
the acreage reduction he must accept. 


The Witness: Mr. Davidson, here, has some figures which I think we should 
look at. Iam inclined to think that we have been a little too pessimistic here in 
discussing this question. Argentine exported up until March 31, 91 million 
bushels of wheat. ‘And last year at the same time they exported 77 million 
bushels. Australia exported 58 million bushesl this year and last year 40 million. 
Canada has exported 172 million bushels. This is wheat and flour. In wheat 
alone I think we are up about 8 million bushels, but our flour exports are down 
a bit; we exported this year 172 million bushels compared with 171 million 
bushels or a gain of 1 million bushels against the same period a year ago. The_ 
big gain is in the United States where the peep ote are 188 million bushels 
compared to 126 million bushels. 


- By Mr. Tucker: 


Q. The question I should like to ask Mr. MclIvor is whether or not all these 
programs he has mentioned for disposal of wheat other than in a commercial 
way are not. handled through the Commodity Credit Corporation of the United 
States?—A. There is certain machinery set up. The wheat, as I understand it, 
can be bought either from the Commodity Credit Corporation or can be bought 
in the market. ‘There is certain machinery set up in Washington which provides 
for the payment for this wheat. [I am not sure just how the machinery works, 
but there is certain other machinery which takes the foreign currency agaues the 
exchange of American dollars. 


Q. I though the surpluses were in the hands of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and would have to come out of their hands?—A. Down there the 
producer obtains a loan on his wheat and’I think he has until April 1st to redeem 
that loan or the wheat falls into the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
I think he has up until the 1st of April to redeem the loan, pay it off, and sell the . 
wheat on the market. So there is some wheat in the United States that is 
outside the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


Q. It is being put out under these various schemes?—A. Yes, but I think | 
the bulk is commodity credit. 


Q. Would it not be possible from the report of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to Congress to find out how much wheat they actually disposed of 
under these various programs?—A. I have not seen their actual report. 


Q. What I had in mind was the actual number of bushels they have dis- 
posed of by these various programs, accepting soft currency and giving assistance 
to backward countries and so on—the number which actually went out ouner 
than through commercial channels. 


Mr. QuEetcH: You also have to include the Mutual Security Act. 
The WitNnEss: Yes. 
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ay aver. Tucker: 
Q. As I understand it, this program in the United States has had a dis- 


_ turbing effect and I wondered what the extent was in bushels?—A. There are 
_ three types of programs. One is called the Mutual Security Act, P.L. 665, 
Section 402, and then the Agricultural Trade Development and Assitsance Act, 
~ commonly known as 480. Now, we do not have the bushelage but we have the 


dollars. These are the published figures. They cover bread grains, wheat and 


flour. The total is $165 million. 


Q. Would that be roughly 100 million bushels?—A. I think the price is 
based on the delivered price. They pay the freight on some of their wheat. 
Mr. Davidson explained that these figures are not up to date but are the last 
figures we have. 


_ Q. Mr. Howe mentioned a figure of 205 million bushels?—A. I think that 
if we add all the figures together 200 million dollars would certainly be right. 


Mr. McCussin: I take it that you are inclined to believe that these countries 
which might trade with Canada have really nothing in a substantial way to 
return to Canada which we need and therefore the Argentine policy of barter 
trade would not be a good policy to work on in Canada. Is that right? 


The WitTNEss: Quite frankly in dealing with the barter question I was 
dealing with a subject which I know very very little about and I was expressing 


a personal view. 


Mr. QUELCH: And you have no power to act anyway? 
The Wrrness: That is right. 


By Mr. Argue: 


@. Regarding these figures you gave us as to Canada’s export to other 
countries for the period ending March 31 of this year, we have been told that 
this year things are improving as far as export sales of wheat are concerned. I 
realize there is some time lag between the sale of wheat and the actual delivery. 
Do you see any likelihood in the present situation of Canada’s percentage of the 
world market being increased over the percentage shown by the figures you have 
just read to the committee, or will we do well to hold our own as at that percentage 
just read to the committee, or will we do well to hold our own as that per- 
centage?—A. In answer to that question, our actual sales are up from last year— 
our sales at this time compared to last year. Ido not think I should attempt to 
tell you where they are up. We are in quite a competitive business here and I 
do not think we should be dealing with the current export position. ‘The only 
thing I can say is we are up compared to the same date a year ago. Where we 


will end up in respect to our export will depend on the volume of sales that we 


can conclude between now and the end of the crop year But I can say our 
sales are up compared to last year. 


Q. If your sales are following the exports in any close proportion then 
sales are not up significantly? Iam not telling you they are not up significantly 
but exports are certainly not up significantly.—A. Our sales are up propor- 
tionately a good deal more than our exports. 


Tur CHArrMAN: May I make a suggestion here. I was waiting for Mr. 
Melvor to get through with the first general item before asking him to sit down, 
but he has been up on his feet now an hour and a half and possibly we could 
allow him to sit down. . 
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By Mr. Argue: 


Q. You said that the current figures as to export sales are not usually 
available. I have in my hand the. International Wheat Agreement sales— 
purchases for the crop year 1954, which is report No. 41, which shows the sales 
to date. Without wishing to argue, is this not a very up to date public record 
of the sales covered by the International Wheat Agreement?—A. It is, but it 
only relates to the International Wheat Agreement sales. The United Kingdom, 
for example, are not members of the agreement and they are our largest market. 


Q. If you look at the figures,—I have May 20. Is that your date? It is 
right at the bottom?—A. You are more up to date than I am. I guess it must 
have been published after I left home. I would like to deal with only the state- 
ment I have here which is May 18. Canada’s guarantee under the International 
Wheat Agreement is 152 million and as at May 13 we had registered under the 
agreement 103 million which cannot be too far off. The United States’ over-all 
figure is 195 million bushels whereas they have registered 129 million bushels 
under the agreement. So, the figures are for Canada, 103 in relation to a quota 
of 152, and for the United States 129 in relation to their quota of 195. Of course 
the United Kingdom are not in these figures at all which is our main market. 
In addition to that we have sold wheat to countries who are signatories to the 
International Wheat Agreement on a Class II basis. 


Q. There are 24 months to go until the end of the International Wheat 
Agreement and Canada has sold about % of our allotment, the United States 2 
of their allotment and Australia almost all of hers. Does it look to you as if we 
will get up close to the total allotment of 152 million bushels or are some of the 
countries likely not to purchase the allotment?—A. The only answer I can give 
you is I hope we will get up as close to our allotment as possible. 


- Q. How close did you come last year?—-A. Actual registration of sales of 
wheat and flour under the agreement totalled 90-9 million bushels against a 
guaranteed quantity of 150-8. So we are up from last year. 


Q. There is just a little over two months to go which is a little over % of the 
year still to go and you have 3 of the sales yet to make. Is it customary that a 
lot of sales are made in the last couple of months in the year or do they go along 
fairly uniformly throughout the year? Are you likely to make up most or half 
of this?—A. I donot know. Asa board we are doing our utmost to increase our 
business as substantially as we can between now and the end of July. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. Are any of the importing countries away below their quota?—A. Yes. 
For example, you have only to look at this list here. First of all I would like 
to explain no country under the wheat agreement rust take their quota. 


@. Unless you lower the price?—A. Unless the price goes to the minimum. 
I think that should be made plain. If you look at this list of countries and take 
Mexico for example, they have a quota of 11 million bushels and they have not 
taken a single bushel. 


Ne, 


Q. Where have. they been getting their wheat?—-A. They have been using 
their own. They had a good crop. Now you come along to India. India have 
a guaranteed quantity of 36 million and they have only taken 24 million. 


@. Was that again a question of a big crop?—A. Yes. Again there was a 
very big crop in India. Of the 24 million bushels, Canada supplied a little over 
2 million, Australia 16-9 and the United States 5-3 million bushels, under one a 
their disposal programs. 
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. By Mr. Tucker: 


be @. To which country was that?—A. India. So you can see when you look 

at the global figure in this statement you have got to keep in mind also that there 

are some countries which have not taken any wheat on any part of our quota. 
We hope they will take it but time is getting on and it may be they will take 
very reduced quantities and they do not have to take it unless it goes down to 
the minimum. 


By Mr. Charlton: 


Q. Is it not true ordinarily your sales would increase when the lake shipping 
opens up?—A. Yes. That is the usual experience. When the St. Lawrence 
navigation opens up, the tempo of the sales usually increases. The St. 
Lawrence Ports have done substantially better than last year in their shipments. 
The maritime ports came very close to a record last winter. Vancouver is down 
because of the fact that the ocean freight rates out in Vancouver have been out 
of line, largely as a result of factors over which no one has had any control. The 
same amount of tonnage has not been made available to Vancouver as in previous 
years and this has had the effect of cutting down the Vancouver movement to 
the European area. 


Q. What about the port of Churchill?—A. I would say Churchill will 
exceed their shipments of last year. 


Q. That does not open up until almost July?—A. Usually the very last 
day or two in July and closes usually in early October. 


By Mr. Tucker: 


Q. Has there been any advantage to Australia in disposing of her wheat 
through her being a member of the sterling bloc?—-A. A think for a number of 
years it was a decided advantage due to the fact that sterling was much more 
easily available than dollars. But our good friends in Australia tell us now 
that this advantage disappeared and that sterling at the current rate of exchange 
is just as tight as dollars. But they did have that advantage certainly for 
a number of years after the war in disposing of their wheat to other countries 
in the sterling bloc such as India for example. 


Q. As far as international trade is concerned at the prevailing rate of 
exchange sterling has become in effect hard, I do not refer of course to blocked 
sterling. Sterling in international trade at the prevailing rate of exchange is 
in effect hard currency?—A. I- understand that sterling is just as difficult 
as dollars for a country that has to take other currency and exchange it at the 
current rate of exchange. 


Q. If we were ready to take sterling from Great Britain which is unblocked 
sterling it would be just as hard to sell to Great Britain as if we were ready to 
take dollars?—A. Others can answer that better than I can. 


Mr. QuEetcH: No one suggested we should be on blocked sterling. 


The CHAIRMAN: What he was getting at is that Australia being ready to 
take unblocked sterling is not at any advantage over Canada who wishes to 
have dollars because I understand there has been no advantage to Australia in 
recent times. 


The Wrrness: I can only tell you what the Australians have told me them- 
selves. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can we carry the first item and go on to item No. 2, 
‘‘The Canadian Position’’. 
58438—23 
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The WitNEss: Section 2 deals with the Canadian position and makes refer- 


ence to the record harvest of 1952 and the very large crop of 1951 and that, 
grain production 1 in 1953 was for the third successive year substantially above 
the levels of grain produced in any other period. Then it shows the phenomenal 
production and the interesting fact that when you compare the average produc- 
tion from 1946 to 1950 to the average production of 1951 to 1953 the former 
figure is 724 million bushels compared to 1,200 million bushes which of course 
is the very important point in this whole discussion. We have been producing 
at arate away beyond that of previous years with the exception of the last crop. 
That is about all I have to say except, Mr. Chairman, that during the three 
years from 1951 to 1953 prairie production over all those years averaged 1,200 
million bushels, annually, attaining the level of 3,600 million bushels for the 
three year period, or only slightly below the total production of 3,620 million 
bushels which occurred in the previous five years. In other words, we raised 
in three years what we had raised in the previous five years. 


Sy By: Mr Argue: 


Q. The previous five years were not necessarily all normal crops; there 
were one or two fairly low crops. I would think myself that the long term pro- 
duction of wheat is likely to come above the 357 million bushels. If I remember 
correctly you told us last year that since the 1953 crop was a good grade of wheat 
and since at that time you had on hand almost all high quality wheat that in 


fact No. 2 wheat was a drug on the market. You got rid of the No. 2 wheat, I : 


take it, and it is no longer the same drug on the market?—-A. You are quite 
correct. We did have at that time a definite preponderance of No. 2 Northern 
wheat but we have had good demand for this grade, although in the transfer 
we made into this present crop year the biggest proportion:was No. = Northern 
wheat. a 


Q. Having that and also the present quantity of low grade wheat you aes 
on hand a pretty fair and wide selection and a better balance than perhaps a 
year ago in grades?—A. We have a good balance in grades except for No. 1 
Northern. We do not have a great deal of No. 1 eee but as far as the 
other grades are concerned, we have. 


‘ 


By Mr. Charlton: 


Q. Is it not true that the average of. 1946, of 357 million is higher than the 
long term average?—A. I do not have the figure i in front of me. 


Mr. Davipson: If you place your acreage at 24 million acres and average 
yield around 17, that would give you an average production of 408 million. 


@. Long term average? 


Mr. Davipson: Yes. I am putting the acreage at 24 million. We have 
run between 23 and 25. | | 


Mr. Cuaruton: I was under the impression the long term average was only © 


around 325 million. 
The CHAIRMAN: I would think your average would be pretty high. 
The Rt. Hon. Mr. Howsn: It is not that high. 


By Mr. Castleden: : 


Q. If you put the 1954 figures i in there it will throw that down.—A. 1954 


production? 
Q. Wheat is what?—A. 267 million. 
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By Mr. Argue: 


Q. This may not be the proper F Higes to ask this question. There is a wide- 
spread belief right all through that there is not as much wheat on the farms as 
you see in the statistics made available and of éourse the less wheat there is on 


_ the farm the easier it is to get rid of it.. I am sure in my own mind that the 


figures are exaggerated.—A. The last figures perhaps indicate some slight re- — 
duction. 


Q. Have those Apis been modified or adjusted to the widespread belief 
that they have been too high in the past?—<A. I think we can give them to you. 


. I would like to have them.—A. I will give you these figures here. Wheat 
189-7 million bushels. 


Q. On farms?—A. That is the amount. 
(). That is the amount the elevator agents estimate will be delivered from 


the farms as of May 11. It is 189-7 for the three prairie provinces as of May 11. 


Now, dealing with this, Mr. Argue, we can only say that the figure delivered to 
May 11 is 178-6, total 368-3. That is the figure showing the amounts delivered 
and to come. Our previous figure was 379-7. 


The CHAIRMAN: How were the first figures arrived at? 
The Witness: We send out a questionnaire to all the elevator agents in 


_ which we ask them these questions and they go out at regular intervals and then 
the elevator agents get together and fill this questionnaire and I believe they all 


sign it. 
By Mr. Argue: 


@. Has it ever been mentioned to you that the elevator agents are likely 
to err on the side of overestimating the grain on hand because they feel to some 
extent the number of box-cars they get into that point will depend on the amount 
of grain they show in the area, and hoping to get box-cars In as good a proportion 
as possible they are likely to err on the side of saying there is more grain on hand 
than there might be?—A. It has been mentioned to me. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


@. In 1953 when you threw the pura open in July that was partly eee 
you felt there was less wheat on the farms than there should be?—A. Well, we 
had, I think, quite a discussion last year in the committee on this question. 


Q. There would not be the same reason as that now because it is on the 
cultivated acreage?—A. I do not ‘know, but I will say this to give the elevator 
agents their due, that over the years the figures they have given us have been 


fairly accurate. I think that should be said in fairness to the agents. While 


I have heard all kinds of things said about these figures our experience has been 
entirely satisfactory. 


Q. When Mr. Wesson of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool makes his public 
statement that the estimate is too high, has he any different or better source of 
figures? His agents must be part and parcel of the agents who send you their 
reports?—A. I do not know what was behind his statement. I read it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Your figures show they were 11 million higher so he would 
be justified in saying they were higher. 
The WItNEss: You might be interested in the other grains which show some 
decrease. 
By Mr. Charlton: 


~Q. I wonder if Mr. MclIvor could give us any indication of the past 20 years 
variation in wheat acreage and yields. Apparently there has been a huge increase 
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in yield per acre over the last four or five years in comparison to previous years. 
Have you any statistics in regard to that?—-A. We can get them for you. 


Q. It would be very interesting to see the increase per acre in yield, just for — 


wheat.—A. I think we have the figure here now. 

Mr. Davipson: The long term average for wheat on the prairie provinces. 
is 15-9. 

Mr. CHARLTON: 15-9. 

Mr. Davipson: Yes. In the last ten years the figure has been 17-8. 

Mr. CHAaruTon: Almost 1-9 bushel increase in the last ten years? 


Mr. Davipson: Yes. That includes the tremendous crops of 1951, 1952, 
and 1953. 


Mr. CHarutton: Have you that narrowed down to the last three or four 
years? — 


Mr. Davipson: In 1951 which is the first of the big crops, the average yield : 


was 21-7 per acre. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, we have a new departure in our annual 
report this year and if you turn to the addenda, page one, you will find there that 
there are very complete tables on our production of grain over the years and the 
yield per acre, the total production of principal grains in the prairie provinces. 
This year we put in those tables because we thought it would be useful to the 
committee. I think everything is covered there, Mr. Charlton. 


Mr. CHARLTON: Yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Can we carry item No. 2? 
Agreed. 


Item No. 38, ‘Legislation’. 


The Witness: This is very short. There are no amendments to the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? 
Carried. 


“ 


Item No. 4, “Crop Development and Supplies’. z 
The Witness: I think if we have largely covered that unless there are some 
- questions. 

By Mr. Pommer: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, the amount of production in 1954 was 267 million bushels. 
What acreage of wheat was that? 


The Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: 24,624,000 acres. 

Mr. Pommer: In 1954? 

The Witness: It is on table 1 of this report, Dr. Pommer? 23,437,000. 
Mr. Pommer: Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? 

Carried. 


Item No. 5, “Transportation’’. 


The Witness: This part of the report deals with the movements of western 
grain. In the top column it shows the deliveries from producers of all grains. 
You will note that the figure is 610 million which, while it was down from the 
previous year, it was quite a substantial figure and then there are the shipments 
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of 576 compared to 747. On the Pacific coast ieee was a big Mica intone 135) 
compared to 124, lakehead receipts are down 360 compared to 530 and lakehead 
shipments 351 compared to 516. I would like to say that we had the most 
satisfactory co-operation from the railways and lake boats, and in particular 
I would like to express our appreciation to Mr. Milner, the Transport Controller, 
who has been very helpful to us. I would also like to express our appreciation — 
to the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. Mr. MclIvor, could you tell us, if since the percentage figures were given 
last year to the committee by Mr. Riddell, whether there has been any substantial 
change in the amount of wheat which is being moved out from various elevator 
systems as compared to this statement? In other words, are the pools getting 
more than 43 per cent and the line elevator companies less than 56 per cent or 
vice versa?—A. As a matter of fact we are carrying out a certain policy this 
year. We, as a board, at the start of the year, made up our minds in carrying 
out the policy that we were not going to provide the companies with the percent- 
ages which each company was getting. Now the reason for that is obvious. 
We would spend the rest of the year arguing with people whether they should. 
get “X” or “YY” percentage. I do not know whether you have talked to the 
pools about it. I have not talked to them about it, but we certainly have not 
had any complaints from them. I do not think that we should be called upon to 
provide the percentages which would mean a great deal of difficulty for our board. 


Q. As I understand it last year—correct me if I am wrong—there was a 
definite policy in the statement that was made to this committee of calling out, 
which meant a policy, about 43 per cent. JI do not know whether or not I 
could find it in the record. 


The Rt. Hon. Mr. Howr: I never heard that statement made. The 
figures may have added up to that at the end of the year. 


The Witness: I have it here, at page 43 of last year’s report. Your question 
to Mr. Riddel was: 
Would it be fair to say that the percentage which the Saskatchewan. 
Wheat Pool has received of the Wheat Board orders is in the neighbour- 
hood of 43 per cent? 


And Mr. Riddel’s answer was: 


It would be based largely on stocks, and in other cases on the number 
of elevators in the area, from which we happened to be shipping. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. Then do I take it on the basis of the number of elevators and quantity 
of grain on hand at each of the elevator systems, the 43 per cent was something 
which came up as a result of those figures rather than a policy itself which may 
have been what Mr. Riddel meant. I am not too sure.—A. I do not know 
off hand what percentage they would get. If I did know it, I have forgotten it. 


Q. Is it not a fact that since this time for one reason or another the wheat 
pools have in fact been getting somewhat better percentages, perhaps 2 or 3 per 
cent better?—A. If we were going to answer that question I think we should 
just as well put the percentage figures on the table. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: You are not entitled to what the policy of the board is. 
I do not know what it is and I never asked. 

Mr. Arcun; On the basis of the present report we have before us I might 
ask what percentage was dealt with on the basis of this report? 

Rt. Hon. Mr- Howe: This report was for 1953-54. If you keep to that 
one you are quite safe. 
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By Mr. erties 


Q. It is for a pool year up to April 29.—A. There are two reports, ee. 31 
and the supplementary report. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: Why get everybody into an argument? The pools 
are satisfied, or they tell me they are, and everybody seems to be satisfied. If 
you drag out those figures you will start a lot of Hey prents as to whether or not 
somebody is getting what they are entitled to. 


3 Mr. Arcus: I think those figures are in the hands of the pool organization at 
any rate. The farmers themselves are not at all satisfied. They are very dis- 
satisfied with the percentage that goes into any given point. 


The CHatRMAN: The pool operators will be here next week and no doubt will 
give you their figures. 


Mr. ArcueE: These figures were made available last year. I do not wish 
the current figures, but was there any change in the amount that was called out 
from the different elevator systems in the policy report we have before us and 
the period in which the reports were before us one year ago? 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: You are entitled to the figures, if they are available 
up to a point, but you are not entitled to the change in the policy. 


The Cuairman: The figures last year were a table published by the Sanfor- — 
Evans Statistics House in Winnipeg and they were referred to in the committee 


but were actually not figures by the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. Who lays down the policy? Does the Wheat Board instruct the trans- 


port controller?—A. The system the Wheat Board follows in ordering out grain 
and I would like to preface my remarks by saying how important this car dis- 
tribution is, and I am not minimizing its importance nevertheless, the most 
important thing as far as the Wheat Board is concerned, is to get the kind of 
grain moved which can be sold. I think we all realize that. Now, this results 
in special types of orders going out which perhaps only certain companies can 
fill. It may be to pools or to somebody who may have in their elevator facilities 
a certain type of grain that is not available in the other houses. But nevertheless 


what we do is to follow a policy on the grain we order of distributing the orders 


to the companies concerned on a basis and those companies in turn distribute the 
orders to the local country points. We do not do that end of it. 


Q. Have you any figures to show what percentage of the total of country 
elevators are owned by the pools? 


The CuHatrRMAN: We had that table I referred to, the Sanford-Evans 
statistics to which we referred, as I said before, last year. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. A few years ago the allocation of cars was based largely on the storage — 


capacity of the country elevators excluding the annexes not connected to the 


elevators by an auger.—A. The allocation of cars over the years has been on a 
number of bases actually. 


@. I remember at the time there were a lot of complaints lodged on account 
of the fact that the annexes did not have an auger connecting them to the 


elevators and were left out of the calculation. They wanted all the annexes 340 be 


brought in.—A. I think that was back in 1939. 


Q. It was quite a while ago.—A. At that time it was administered ae the © 


Board of Grain Commissioners. 


~ 
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@. At that time apparently we did take into consideration the percentage 


of the storage space owned by any one elevator company in the allocation of cars, 


~~ but now we have departed from that idea.—A. I have forgotten about it now. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. If if might amend my previous question in line with the minister’s 
suggestion, namely to keep it within the time under discussion, rather than the 
present policy, could we have the figures as to the percentage called out from the 
feeders and line elevator companies within this period?—A. I do not have that. 


(. From hour knowledge would it be greater than the percentage yee was 
given last year?—A. I am sorry, but I do not know. 


Q. I was informed, correctly or otherwise, that the Alberta Wheat Pool were 
getting a percentage of the total last fall about 2 per cent up from the previous 
period and they felt somewhat happier about the situation than a year ago. Is 
that about the situation?—A. I do not like to mention any particular company 
but we have been carrying out this policy and I should say I think we have not 
had any serious complaints from any of the poor As a matter of fact, we have 
had no complaints that I know of. 


Q. Do you know that on the general question of box-car allocation there 
have been a great many complaints—perhaps not to you?—A. I am only 
speaking of the policy which has been carried out by the Wheat Board. I do not 
know of any complaints from the pools in regard to it. 


Mr. Quetcu: Apparently the complaints were all made to Western members. 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Howsn: I have found that proportion. In 1952-53, which is 
the last year recorded here, the Saskatchewan Pool had 38-84 per cent of the 
elevators and handled 45-1 per cent of the grain; the Manitoba Pool 36-8 per 
cent of the elevators and handled 47-1 per cent of the grain. 


Mr. QuEtcH: Would that percentage be a pretty fair indication of the 
storage capacity of the elevators? 


The CuarrMANn: One figure is storage capacity of the line. 
Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: I think it: is the numbers of elevators... 
Mr. Querucu: Yes, it would be an indication of the storage capacity. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: The Alberta Pool in 1952-53 had 29-2 per cent of the 
elevators and handled 33 per cent of the wheat. ‘Those are the figures for 1952-53. 


Mr. Quzucu: The Saskatchewan Pool is better off than the Alberta Pool? 
Mr. CasTLEDEN: But not as well off as Manitoba. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. When you take into account the factors as to the quantity of desirable 
grain on hand at the various elevator systems, do you not find in the cooperative 
elevator system there is a higher percentage of available storage capacity used 
for that grain than in any other system or in most of the other systems?—-A. The 
grain that is in demand? 


Q. Yes?—A. There may be a higher bushelage, but I would doubt there 
would be a higher percentage related to other grain companies. 


Q. I did not make myself clear. A higher percentage related to the capacity 
of the elevator or the system. Do you not usually find when you look for No. 2 
Northern wheat that for No. 2 Northern related to the elevator capacity there 
is a higher percentage in the co-op or pool elevators, than in any other system; 
or do you not usually find that the percentage of available capacity used by any 
elevator system is highest with the farmer owned system?—A. Yes, I would 
think your latter point is correct. I am not sure on your other point. I would 
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be inclined to think that the pattern of grades lying within a point generally 


would fall about even with the companies but there would be some exceptions 


such as malting barley and certain types of low grade wheat and oats where you 
get special orders of oats and we have to meet these orders and sell the grain. 
We cannot turn down business if it comes our way. 


Q. In your relations with the railway companies, would you give me a hypo- 
thetical illustration of how you contact the railway companies and/or the 
transport controller in relation to bringing forward a quantity of grain which you 
desire?—A. In the first place, dealing with mechanics on the grain that we haul 
forward, we give to company ‘‘A”’ a certain over-all order. We will probably 
say at the present time that we want these orders allocated to points where the 
farmers have not as yet delivered their four bushels in order to provide space at 
these points. The companies themselves would order the cars into the points 
concerned. Dealing with your specific question, if for example we got a telegram 
that at point ‘‘X”’ cars were not being sent into that point, we would probably 
first of all check with the elevator company to see whether they had ordered the 
cars to that point—because naturally if they did not orders cars to that point 


the point would not get cars. We then would probably call Mr. Milner and the ~ 


railway and say that at point “‘X”’ the cars were not going in and we would like 
him to talk to the railways about getting cars sent into that point. 


@. When you want to get cars into point “X” do you usually cal Mr. 
Milner or the railway companies, or both?—A. Both, probably. If Mr. Milner 
is in the city we would probably call him first, and then the railways. Mr. 
Milner would probably tell us the more pressure brought on the railways the 
better and he might suggest we should call them also. 


Q. Have you ever known of a situation in this period in which the railway 
companies failed to bring out the grain in sufficient quantity in a certain period 
so that you could make a sale? You have never been held up in sales operations 
through a lag on the part of the railway system?—A. We do not want to use the 
words “‘through a lag” of the Railway system. 


Q. Have you ever been held up because you could not get the grain out in ~ 


a reasonable length of time? A. Well, we have sometimes hesitated about 
selling beyong a certain point on a certain grade figuring that it might not be 
possible to get that particular grain forward within the terms of the sale. 


Q. If you find that difficulty within the terms of making a sale, is it because 


the distance involved and the normal speed of the railways makes it impossible 
for you to meet that commitment when they take that period of time or is it a 
shortage of box-cars?—-A. No, I do not suggest a shortage of box-cars. I suggest 
that there is a certain point that the railways might find it to be impossible to 
reach. Our loadings have been quite good lately running around 1,500 cars a 
day, but to use an exaggerated illustration if you had to say ‘‘Well we want to 


get this thing up to 3,500 cars a day in order to meet that sale, we would know 


it would be beyond the physical capacity of everybody, the railways, elevators 
and everybody else. So, in answer to your question, have we ever been held 
up for sales in a general way, we have been able to fill our demands but there 
may have been occasions when we though it might be beyond the capacity, 
of railway and other facilities. 


(). There is no general problem of a shortage of box-cars making it difficult 
to get the grain from the farmer to the consumers?—A. I would say in answer 
to your question that the railways are doing a good job supplying boxoaae 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that there have been no complaints from 
the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool with respect to the allocation of cars?—A. _— 
I did not say that. 


ss 
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—6Q. They have been satisfied with the system of Blponton tai. No, no. 
That is not what I said. I think this is important and I want to be careful. 
What I did say was the Wheat Board received no complaints from the pools. I 
did not say Saskatchewan Pool; I said from the pools. 


Q. Regarding shipment?—A. Yes, to my knowledge. With respect to 


their proportion which they were receiving under the present system. 


. Coming to another point, supposing we are using the present system of 
allocation of orders, you say you will have to place the orders where there is the 
type of grain and then you will give the orders to the companies having that 
particular type of grain and only those companies will get box-cars who have 
that type of grain. Will that not tend to freeze the percentage of handlings; 
where you ship the box-cars there will be vacancies?—A. I still think there is 
a misunderstanding there about the ordering of box-cars. We have certain — 
types of grain which we might order the companies to send forward, certain 
grades or kinds to meet a market. Now the companies handling that grain 
might be the pools, grain growers, or somebody else. They would benefit 
from the fact that they had that grain in their elevators. But with respect to 
the grain we order shipped, we give the over-all orders to the companies and they 
in turn order the cars at the various points. 


Q. Supposing you require 120,000 bushels of No. 4 wheat and in storage 
there are 600,000, how are you going to decide as to whom you give the order? 


~ Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: That is a question which we do not wish to answer. 
I do not know myself and I do not think the board want to say. It only starts 

arguments. If the over-all results are reasonably satisfactory, that should 
be enough. This committee, I think is entitled to know the over-all result. 
You want to freeze the pattern immediately and I do not think it is possible 
under this kind of arrangement to freeze the pattern. 


Mr. CAsTLEDEN: I do not want it frozen. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall this item carry? 

Mr. Arcus: I think we have been sitting now for two and a quarter hours. 
The CHatrMAN: We will adjourn until this afternoon at 3.30. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


May 24, 1955. 
3.00 p.m. 


The CHARMAN: Order. We will resume where we left off earlier this after- 


‘noon. We were on No. 5, ‘‘Transportation,’’ on page 3. Can we carry 5 now? 


Mr. GEORGE MclIvor, Chief Cnmmissioner of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
recalled: 


Mr. CasTLEDEN: We were discussing the matter of the division of wheat 
shipping orders as divided out by the Wheat Board in the case of desired ship- 
ments. 


Now, this is a very vital point in the whole operation of the Wheat Board 
because it decides to a large extent the amount of business which shall be done 
by the pools or the line elevator companies. The board has a decision which. it 
will make in dividing the orders and I thought that will certainly decide to a 
large extent how much business the various grain companies do. I can appreciate 
the position in which the board finds itself. I think it would be unfair business 
practice for anyone to give out public information as to what the basis is which 
you are using at the present time; but what I would like to know is whether or 
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not there are any safeguards, whether the interests of various companies can be 
safeguarded in the distribution of cars for wheat shipping orders. I think it is 
just as vital to the line companies as it is to the pool and I would hike to know 
first of all if there are any safeguards. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. Is there representation on the board or advisory board? Is this matter 
discussed when they are making the policy?—A. When we started out on this 
policy we told everybody that asked us about the percentage that that was some- 
thing they would have to leave to the Wheat Board. We intended to be as fair 
as we could and the only proof of the pudding that we could give you is the state- 
ment I made this morning that we have not had any complaints from the pools. 


Q. You have not had any complaints from the pools?—A. No. 


Mr. Bryce: Mr. Chairman, what I wanted to ask you is for information. 
Should the House go into agricultural legislation, would we be notified the same 
as you promised yesterday? 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I don’t know exactly what I promised, but I think 
I said yesterday I would try to arrange with the leader of the House that we 
would not sit if possible when there was agricultural bills before the House. 
However, I discussed it with the leader and this is a government day and the 
business has been, as I said yesterday, previously announced and it 1s not easy 
to change the business in the House. We would have to change. I think, as 
-we have the entire Wheat Board here in Ottawa, it is also very important that — 
we dispose of them at least this week and not keep them here in Ottawa any 
longer than possible. So we are in between the devil and the deep blue sea. 
I don’t think there is an agricultural bill coming up until late today. 


Mr. Bryce: The only thing I wanted to ask you was, I did not want to get 
in the way of the Wheat Board or any other body but I know there are some 
members in the Agricultural Committee who are interested in those Agriculture 
Bills. If you could tell them when Mr. Gardiner’s bills are coming up then they 
could leave. 


The CHAIRMAN: I can arrange that easily. I will notify you when they do 
reach them. You mean Bill 352? 


Mr. Bryce: There are two bills in the name of the Minister of Agriculture. 


Mr. CHarutTon: Do I understand then by your remarks that this committee | 
goes on regardless of whether those bills are up before the House? 


The CHarrMan: We hope by the time the bills on agriculture come before 
the House we will have adjourned for today. 


Mr. CuHaritTon: That is hope but not plan. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, there is no planning how long the discussion will be 
in the House unless you can give some assurance. 


Mr. CHARLTON: It would depend on when they were brought up. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


@. There is one point I would like to have clarification on. Apart from the 
box-cars that are required to provide the moving of a special grade of wheat is it 
correct to say that the general policy is one elevator one box-car—is that true?— 
A. That is not our policy. Our policy is, as I said this morning, on the grain 
we now forward, to give our orders to the companies on'a certain basis and the 
companies themselves assign those orders to the various elevator stations. The 
assignment of the orders is in the hands of the companies. The only thing that 
we insist upon is that they must receive the quotas at the point; in other words, _ 
we would not agree that they be putting cars into eight bushel quota pointe 
when we needed relief at four bushel points. 


~ 
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~Q. That seems to be the statement that is made repeatedly, that cars are 
allocated on the basis of one elevator, one box-car. I wonder where it originated. 
—A. Well, I would suggest if I may, Mr. Chairman, that the pools themselves 
know what experience they are having under this policy and I understand they 
are going to be here next week and they can tell you exactly what they are doing 
at the various points. 


By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley) : ‘ 


@. Mr. Chairman, has the allocation of shipping orders among the various 
companies always been a part of the Wheat Board policy?—A. No, it has not. 


(. When was it introduced as an active measure?—A. Probably my answer 
is not quite correct. We have allocated orders in the past but we only adopted 
this percentage system last fall. 


Q. Has it been changed at all since it was first adopted?—A. Do you mean 
the percentages? 


@. Yes.—A. I think we are right back to the question that I had this 
morning and if I may say so, I do not think that you should ask the board to give 
the percentages. 


Q. I did not ask you that. J asked you if you had changed the percentage 
of allocation amongst the companies since you changed the system of allocating 
them among the companies?—-A. Yes, we have. 


Q. Are the companies aware of these percentage allocations?—A. Of the 
percentages, no. 


Q. How would they be then in a position to complain, not knowing what 


treatment they were getting?—A. They would know the ene of business 
they are getting compared to previously. 


Q. Then, if that is true why worry about letting us know the percentages 
then? 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Howzn: The whole thing is this: I don’t think it is possible to 
work accurately to percentages. Suppose you laid down a system of percentages 
and then some of the companies did not have the kind of grain that is required. 
Then you would be departing from percentages. You raised the question of 
percentages; no one else has raised it. Are you raising it for curiosity? If an 
injured party wants to raise it that is all right, but certainly you are not an 
injured party in the matter. 


Mr. Jounson (Kindersley ): Well, I have been injured in that as a farmer 
I have had to deliver grain to companies other than those of my choice. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: But that has nothing to do with this matter. 
Mr. Mane: Could there be any possible advantage to the Wheat Board in 


- getting their grain by differentiating between different companies as to how much 


you give this company or the other company? ‘There is a cloud of suspicion 
been cast which is getting under my skin. 


The Witness: I must admit it is bothering me a bit too, Mr. Chairman, I 
think the Wheat Board in spite of anything that has been said here today has 
been eminently fair in trying to deal with what is undoubtedly a very difficult 
position and I think you should accept our word for that. 


~The CuarrRMAN: Does No. 5 carry? 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. Before you adopted your present policy who was in charge of alinadvints 
the shipping orders amongst the elevator companies? What kind of a policy 
existed before the change was made?—A. Well, we gave the orders to the 
companies just the same as we are doing now but the orders were in many cases 
on a different basis than they were previously. 
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Q. Do I take it now that the change in policy has been that in so far as you -_ 


find it feasible you have endeavoured to allocate the orders on a percentage basis 
that you consider fair and before it was rather on an ad hoc basis or some other 
kind of basis?——A. I think we are trying to be fair to everybody, having in 
mind our obligations in regard to this job. 

Q. Mr. Mclvor, you said no elevator company has complained to you. Are 
you aware of the complaints from thousands of wheat producers that there is an 
unfair distribution of box-cars? If so, have any of those complaints come to 
you?—A. We get the odd letter, but I think most of them are directed here to 
Ottawa. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry this? 


By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley): 


Q. In reference to the final paragraph I was wondering if the Wheat Board 
suffered any particular loss through the necessity of dumping wheat on the 


ground at the end of the crop year to try and get the seven-bushel quota in?— 


A. No, we do not suffer any loss. 


Q. No material loss—there must have been some loss?—A. There has been 
no loss to us. ‘The elevator companies are paid for the grain they deliver. If 
there was a loss in grade it was a loss to the elevator companies. 


Q. Weren’t they protected if they brought it in and had to dump it on the 
ground to get the seven-bushel quota in?—A. We did not give them any under- 
takings on grades. We asked them to do this in order to get the seven-bushel 
quota and we took the delivery in the usual way at the terminals and there was 
no change in the situation as far as we were concerned any more than if the grain 
was delivered to the elevators in the first instance. 


@. Any loss was suffered by the elevator ek. Yes. 


Q. In their efforts to take the instructions of the Wheat Board and dump 
it on the ground so the farmers could have the privilege of marketing their 


grain?—A. That is right. 
Q. So I suppose possibly the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool followed that prac- 
tice? —A. Well, some of the other Companies did. 
By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. In the event of wheat heated in the elevators is that loss absorbed by the 
elevator companies?—A. Yes. 


@. And the Wheat Board has no responsibility until it is nen at the 


terminal?—A. No. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. Have you any figures on the quantity that is lost in annexes and tempor- 
ary storage as compared to the permanent elevator houses?—A. We have not 
any figures because we just pay for what we get at the terminal. There are 
naturally some losses. Before the grain reaches the elevator there are probably 
some losses in the elevator but we cannot differentiate between the two. 


The CHAIRMAN: Carried? 
Carried. 


No. 6, “Delivery Quotas.” 


_ The Witness: Well, gentlemen, this is an outline of the quota policy that 
was followed in 1953 and 1954. I won’t burden you with reading it in detail 
because I think most of you are familiar with the policy that was followed but 
there may be some questions with regard to quotas that are concerning the 
committee. 
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By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley) : 
Q. Mr. Melvor, would it not be desirable to have Durum listed in the permit 
book? What I am actually saying there is, a farmer may be growing Durum and 
hard spring wheat and he has the privilege of marketing an unlimited amount of 


~ Durum and yet has a quota upon him for hard spring wheat of, say, two or three 


bushels and he still has the option of marketing that to the disadvantage of 
someone who has not been able to market any wheat. Would it not be desirable 
to put a clause in to say that a person with an unlimited quota for Durum could 
not market any hard spring wheat until the quota for hard spring wheat has 
exceeded the quantity of Durum he has sold? I am thinking of equalizing the 
advantage of the farmers delivering. wheat because anyone who can deliver a 
couple of thousand bushels of Durum is in an advantageous position over someone 
who has not been able to deliver any spring wheat,—A. You are referring to a 
man who grows both spring and Durum? 


Q. That is right.—A. May I, Mr. Chairman, say that we will take this 
suggestion under consideration in regard to our new quota policy. There ge 
be some argument against it that I cannot think of at the moment. 


Q. It does not affect too many, but to the ones it does affect it creates quite 
a problem.—A. The reason we do not have a quota on Durum is that there 
has been a good demand for Durum wheat and we want to get it into a salable 
position. 

Ricgut Hon. Mr. Howe: The reason for the present arrangement is to give 
a premium to a man who delivers Durum. 


Tue WItNEss: Yes ,not to put anything in the way of the delivery of Durum 
wheat which we can sell promptly overseas. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. Just what is the policy when a farmer sells his land or dies? Then in 
the next year do you give a quota to the estate or the farmer he has sold his 
place to in addition to the quota of the man who actually farms that land?— 
A. That is one matter that concerns us a great deal. I think I will ask Mr. 
Davidson to answer that. 


Mr. Davipson: Up until last July in the last crop year we cleaned up all 
the oats and barley outstanding in connection with estates and -people who had 
retired. We carried over into the present crop year quite a bit of wheat. Before 
this present crop year is out we will probably be able to deal with quite a number | 
of these estates and other properties that have been disposed of and so on. 


I would say again that the wheat will be a little slower than the oats 
and barley in many cases. 


Mr. Quetcu: The actual farmer will be the one who gets the quota and 
later on you try to take care of the farmer who owned that land? 


~Mr. Davipson: Through special permits. 


THe Wirness: Our difficulty is this, if I may enlarge on what Mr. Davidson 
has said: as you know, we have had a tight storage position at most places in 
western Canada. To the extent that you permitted free delivery of the product 
of these estates, to that extent you would limit the amount of grain that could be 
delivered by the active and actual farmer, so we try to use a fair amount of 
judgment in accepting these, depending a great deal on the space situation at the 
point. 

By Mr. Quelch: 

Q. It is quite a problem otherwise because when a man 5 delta his farm the 
new owner wants seed granaries and the granaries are full of the other farmers’ 
wheat?—A. Yes, but the position will be very, very much improved by the end 
of this July. 
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By Mr. Argue: 


. Mr. Melvor, can you describe to thé committee the unit quota system 
that you established earlier in the present crop year and how it worked? It 
seemed to me it was a step in the right direction. I am wondering what the 
general reception was of that method of establishing an initial quota?—A. Well, 
I am going to ask Mr. Riddell if he would not mind dealing with that question 
because he is more familiar with it than the rest of us. 


Mr. Ripper: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think the unit Saat worked 
very well at the early part of the season, but it was something new, something 
that had not been tried before and I think a great many farmers had difficulty 
in understanding what was involved in it. Personally, I think the unit quota 
should have been extended all through the year because it gave the farmer an 
opportunity of delivering any kind of grain on a basis of so many bushels per unit 
for the various kinds of grain. However, there was some misunderstanding about 
it and we decided to go back to the basis of so many bushels per specified acre 
rather than continue it, but it worked quite well for the early part of the season. 


Mr. Arcus: Does that mean you are not likely to try it this year? 
Mr. Rippew: I would not say that. 


Mr. Jounson (Kindersley): There is another point while Mr. Riddell is 
there. There is a definite effort on the part of the Wheat Board to restrict the 
number of permit holders by reducing the permits of those who may be farming 
jointly in any way, shape or form. Would you care to make any comments on 
the feasibility of that move? 


Mr. RippEei: Under the Canadian Wheat Board Act there is provision that 
only one permit book can be issued for a farm or farms operated as a unit and the 
difficulty comes in determining whether or not a group of farms are operated 
as a unit. Sometimes there may be two or more pieces of land not adjoining but 
within the same general area which are operated and cultivated by a single set of 
implements jointly owned by the family. In a case like that we used to consider 
that land of that nature, two or three separate pieces of land, was operated as a 
unit and in accordance with the Act only one permit could be issued. 


We got into difficulties last year or the year before when we established 
minimum quotas and permitted one car of barley over the quota under each 
permit book. Naturally in order to obtain a greater delivery of grain farmers 
who were previously considered to be operating farms as a unit applied to the 
elevator agent for separate permit books in order to give them a greater oppor- 
tunity to deliver. We had to tighten up the policy. This past season there 
was a greater demand for separate permit books at the beginning of the year. 
We have now changed the policy somewhat. In the opinion of the board 
section 18, subsection (8), of the Act required clarification for administration 
purposes. The board therefore suggested that the permit department in inter- 
preting the foregoing section of the Act, take into account the following circum- 
stances. 


| (1) That if a person owns two or more farms which are operated by him or 
for his sole benefit, such farms should be considered as being operated as a unit 
and only one permit be granted. 


(2) That if two or more persons have a joint interest in a farm or group of 
farms and such farm or farms are operated by them or for their benefit whereby 
they share the proceeds and expenses in proportion to their ownership or on a 
predetermined basis, such farms should be considered as being operated as a 
unit and only one permit be granted. 


(3) That regardless of the common use of machinery or exchange of services, 
unless there is evidence of a common interest in the land and production thereof — 


such as the intermingling and storing jointly of the grain indicating that the 
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partiesJshare in and benefit, jointly from the operations, such land shall not be 
considered as being operated as a unit and separate permits should be granted 
accordingly. 


Mr. Jonnson (Kindersley ) Do you know how many permit books were 


issued to the Matador co-operative farm? Under the regulations it should be 


only one? | 
Mr. Rippeu: As far as I know, there was only one. 
Mr. Jounson (Kindersley ): Although there were seventeen men involved? 
Mr. RippEu: Yes. 3 
Mr. JoHnson (Kindersley ): There is still only one permit book issued? 
Mr. Rippeu: Yes; it was clearly operated as a unit. 
Mr. JoHnson (Kindersley ): If it was an individual firm, such as a partner- 


ship, they would only get one permit. 


Mr. Rippeu: Yes, they would share in the production and the proceeds — 
from the grain. 


Mr. Argus: Suppose they owned their implements in common, but stored _ 
their grain separately? 


Mr. Ripprei: And Here were separate pieces of land, they doula: obtain 
separate permits. 


Mr. Arcus: Your modification has been a good one, in looking at the person 
to"ascertain whether he is entitled to a permit book or not. It is better to look 
at§the individual person as being a person rather than at the land, because if 
you look at the land you may have a case, as you often do, of a young married 
man, thirty years of age, working with his father, and owning theirimplements 
jointly, which is the most economical way of farming; but they are really separate 
farmers, with separate farm families, in spite of the fact that they do own their 
implements jointly. 


Mr. RippEei: We decided on this policy some time last fall. In a great 
many cases they had taken out two books at the beginning of the season, but 
under the old policy we had to cancel them and issue one book. We reversed 
our decision and gave them two permits. 


Mr. JoHnson (Kindersley ): Is there a responsibility on the elevator agent 
who issues the permit book to determine the status of the farmer? 

Mr. Rippeu: No. The decision rests with the Board. 
Mr. Jounson (Kindersley ): The original application is made through the 
elevator agent? 

Mr. RippsEu: Yes. 


Mr. Jonnson (Kindersley ): Is not the task of enforcing these regulations 
so formidable as to make it inoperative because you only need to have two farmers 


- with different names; and if they wanted to state that they were farming 


independently on their own, you would have a very difficult time to determine 
it, although everyone in the community would know that the facts existed. 


Mr. Rippeu: Usually some producer is not too shy to write in and tell us. 


The Wirness: A lot of our difficulties in regard to this come about through 
the fact that we have established minimum quotas which I think is a good thing; 
but that has brought in a lot of these requests which we would not otherwise 
get. 

Mr. Jounson (Kindersley ): As they swing over to specific acreage, it makes 


‘no difference at all. 


The Witnsss: That is right. 
584388—3 
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By Mr. Argue: 


Q. If you came to the conclusion that any adult person whose business was 
that of farming was entitled to a permit book, I do not see how you would get 
into too much trouble: But when you start to define a lot of units, implement 
units and so on, or say that when a person becomes eighteen or twenty and is 
earning his living by farming, that he is then entitled to a permit book, I do 
not see how you can get into too much difficulty. 


Mr. Jonnson (Kindersley ): I suggest that we should be rather cautious in 
checking over the instances very closely, because in the Saskatchewan pool a 
lot of sons and fathers are working in partnership. It seems to give the son a 


lot of satisfaction to know that he has his own permit book and will have a — 


share of the profits. Therefore, I suggest to the Board that they give considera- 
tion to this father and son relationship. 


The Witness: We were not too happy about some of our earlier decisions 
which were made in good faith; and as a result I think we reviewed the whole 
business from start to finish. It took a lot of time, but we thought in fairness 
that we should do it, and there were a lot of corrections made. 


Mr. Jounson (Kindersley ): In connection with the supplementary quotas 
on oats and barley last year, if I am correct, they referred to the permit book 
of the present year. You got a supplementary quota for oats, if oats acreage 
was shown in your permit book. But in some instances farmers who had previ- 
ously grown a lot of barley had not grown any in the present crop year, then 
because no barley was shown in their permit book, they had quite a lot of 
difficulty in marketing it. 


Mr. Rippew: The first supplementary qucta permitted delivered of one 
thousand bushels of oats or one thousand bushels of barley. It was not tied to 
acreage at all. 


Mr. Jounson (Kindersley): Did you not have to have oats or barley shown 
in your current quota book? 


- Mr. Rippeu: No; it was not tied to acreage at all; there could be oats or 
barley shown that were carried forward from previous years. 


Mr. Jounson (Kindersley): What about the supplementary quota? 


Mr. Rippei: When we started out the supplementary quota was three 
bushels per seeded acre. Later we changed it to three bushels per seeded acre, 
with a minimum of three hundred bushels which ever was the greater, and at 
time we provided also that regardless of the fact of whether or not producers had 


acreage seeded to barley in that year, they could obtain the quota of three hundred. 


bushels. 
By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. Have you got the number of permits in each of the crop years, 1951, 
1952, 1953 and 1954?—-A. We have it, and we can give it to you in a few minutes. 


Q. Sometimes there were charges made that some people were getting permit 
books when they should not have had them; and some were taken down and 
cancelled later on. | 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. In establishing an additional quota at the market point, is it your inten- 
tion to wait until all the old quotas have come in, and also do you wait until there 


v 


is substantial room for the new quota that is set?—A. I must ask Mr. Robertson | 


who has been dealing with that problem to answer the question. 
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Mr. W. E. Ropertson (Commissioner, Canadian Wheat Board): That is 
essentially what we call it; but I shall elaborate a little bit: in the first place, there 
is a quota established for the point. We wait for sufficient shipments to take 
care of that quota. Assuming that cars are needed to make space for the amount 


_ of grain to come in under that quota, the grain has not yet come in, but we have 
‘got to provide the space. Then the next step is to provide for further shipments 


before you increase the quota. You provide for further shipments from one- 
quarter to one-half a bushel so that there is some space when the quota is raised 
to the next bushel—there is some space for the increase, but not enough space for 
all of it. Then shipments continue until you get the space up to take care of 
the next increase. 


Mr. Argue: As a comment on that, I think it is a ick Guat good policy 
because in a policy of raising the quotas immediately you think that the first 
quota is in, and that merely results in the farmers wasting a whole lot of time 
remaining in a long line, and it is not good for anybody involved. In deciding 
whether there is space or not at a given point, do you attempt to see whether 
there is some space in each elevator, or do you just add up the available elevator 
space in all the houses? 


Mr. Ropertson: We take the total space of all-the elevators and if there is 
enough space for the quota, then it is increased; but there may be no space in 
one elevator and there may be space in the other two or three elevators; so we 
do not wait for every elevator to have space. 


Mr. Araus: Mr. Chairman, I realize that these people have far more ex- 
perience in the matter than I have, but I would suggest that it might be a good 
idea to wait until there is at least a little space in each elevator. \ I brought a 
situation to Mr. McIvor’s attention last summer and I want to report that it was 
looked after in a matter, you might say, of hours, or in a couple of days, and it 
made everybody happy. It was a case where there was space in one elevator 
for 20 thousand bushels, but the elevator agent was not around. »He had some 
trouble, but the space was there, while there was nobody around. I realize 
these are very exceptional circumstances. They were immediately corrected. 
At the same time if you get one or two elevator companies with their houses 
nearly empty, and you have one or two of the others nearly full, there is a situation 
there where perhaps you should wait for a little time until the popular elevators 
have a little space. 


Mr. Ropertson: It is one of the difficult problems we have to deal with, 
and we have had complaints from all the companies at different times, because 
we did raise the quota before they thought they had enough space to warrant it. 
We do meet with that problem with all the companies—with some more than 
with others. 


Mr. Arcus: Do you ask the elevator agents ee any recommendation? 

Mr. Roperrtson: No, but we do get reports on space and stocks, and we know 
their capacity. We take the stocks, from the capacity, and that shows how much 
space there is, and in the total it is determined whether it will warrant an increase. 


Mr. Tucker: Farmers are very anxious to deliver their wheat as soon a 
possible. I suggest that the first interest of the wheat board should be to serve 
the best interest of the farmers so that they can market their grain, and not to 
consider the best interest of the elevator companies. I therefore do not agree 
with Mr. Argue in hisstand. I think that as soon as there is space which warrants 
it, the quota should be put up regardless of whether it pleases the elevator com- 
panies or not, because this policy is for the purpose of helping the farmers and 


‘not the elevator companies. 


_ Mr. Araur: My suggestion is that when you open it up you are forcing the 
farmers to fill elevator houses which they are obviously not anxious to fill. 
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Mr. Tucker: They do not Hae to go to this elevator unless they want to 
do so. It would just give them an opportunity. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is a conflict of interests. 


Mr. QuELcH: Popular demand would practically force the wheat board to 
raise the quota just as soon as there was room at some of the elevators at that: 
point to take the grain. 


Mr. Roserrson: If there is space ale let us have the quota to make use 
of it. . 

Mr. QuELCH: Sometimes the quota is raised at a certain point before it is 
raised at other points. -As soon as you get that situation you do everything in | 
your power to get extra box-cars to the points where the quota has not been — 
raised. 


The Witness: That is right, we do. 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry on? 


By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley) : 


Q. Last year about this time we had an indication of the amount of grain 
that the farmers could expect to market in the crop year. It proved to be of 
particular value since it lead the farmers to govern their operations accordingly. 
I think that the wheat board, since they have all the information on this, are in 
the best position to make a similar prediction now. Do you think that we will 
be able to market the wheat which the farmers might want to market?—A. 
I do not think so. We at one time thought it would be possible that they could 
market all the grain, or practically all of it; but we find ourselves in the position 
that there are a number of points in western Canada which had a big hold-over 
of grain from the year before, and a big crop last year. So I do not think it is 
going to be possible to service all those points by the end of July. I think that 
percentage-wise the figure will not be too formidable, but there will be a number 
of points where it will not be possible to take delivery of all the grain. For 
example, on the Canadian National Railways because of crop conditions, I 
do not think there will be the slightest bit of difficulty; but at some of the heavy 
points in the south on the Canadian Pacific Railway, I am afraid there is going 
to be some difficulty. 


Q. Since you carried on a program of mnutoation., I imagine you would be 
safe in predicting a seven bushel quota similar to last year. —A. Yes, I would 
hope we might do better than that. 


By Mr. Charlton: 


Q. Your answer to Mr. Argue’s last question was a little misleading to me 
as well as to some of the other members, when you said that when one area did 
not have its quota raised, you would try to put boxcars into that area so that the 
quota could be raised as soon as possible, meaning that in one area the quota 
had been raised, and in another area it was not raised, and you would try to 
get boxcars in there as soon as possible. Yet you said this morning that you 
had nothing to do with the distribution of boxcars. 


A. That is right. 


Q. Then how do you suggest that these cars would be sent to the places 
where the quotas have not been raised?—A. This is the reason; we may give 
to an elevator company an overall order of let us say one hundred thousand 
bushels. That elevator company may order from the railway company ten 
‘boxcars at two adjoining points, or perhaps six or seven points. For some- 
reason or other there may be cars already at those points; and the cars are 
loaded at the first point. Those cars are loaded and it is possible to raise the 
quota. Tyee te A 
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Then the elevator company might say to us, or the local committee at the 
point: ‘‘We have got the cars ordered at this point, but we have not got the cars 
yet.” So, as I said earlier this morning, we would perhaps communicate with 
Mr. Milner to see if he could get the railway to put the cars into that point, the 


_ point having been selected by the elevator company. 


Q. The cars having already been ordered? © 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry it? 
Carried. hist 


Item No. 7 “Handling Agreement’’, on page 4. 


The Witness: This deals with the usual handling agreement with the elevator 
companies which we enter into each year. The handling margins remained at 
4% cents per bushel on wheat and barley and 34 cents per bushel on oats, while 
the storage rate continued at 1/35th of a cent per bushel per day. Diversion 
charges on grain shipped or diverted to interior mills, maltsters, or other processors, 
as negotiated between the handling companies and the processors concerned, 
remained unchanged from the previous year. Diversion charges on grain shipped 
or diverted to interior government terminal elevators or to the ports of Churchill 
and Prince Rupert also were unchanged. 


Mr. PommeEr: You said that the handling margins remained at 4% cents per 
bushel? 


The Witness: Yes, on wheat. 


By Mr. Charlton: 


Q. Is there any yearly rate for the storage of grain in these elevators, or is 
it based on one particular rate regardless of the time the grain is there?—A. It 
is a per diem rate which consists of storage charges, interest, insurance, and is all 
inclusive. It is on a per diem basis. 


- _Q. Actually, there is good money in storing grain when there is a huge crop?— 
A. Yes. They do pretty well under present conditions. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. Can you give the committee some idea as to the amount of storage per 
bushel that has been paid, let us say, in this crop year, from the time a bushel of 
wheat is delivered to the elevator until it is finally sold, and there is no more 
storage paid on it.—A. If you would be good enough to revert to the sup- 
plementary report, I think you will find that it deals with your question. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is on page 3. 


The Wirness: Yes, page 3. The carrying charge includes the storage and 
the interest charge on the grain carried in the country elevator, and the storage 
charge on grain held at the terminal and mill positions was $52,525,475.49. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. That was on approximately 400 million bushels of PPA That is 
right. 


Q. And that works out to how much?—A. To about 114 cents per bushel, 
IT think. 


Q. So the elevator companies are now getting 24 times as much per bushel 
income from the storage as they do from the handling?—A. Yes. With regard 
to the handling agreement, we meet with the elevator companies every year and 
~ we try to make the best deal that we can to get the crop handled. ‘The elevator 
companies that we meet with are the so-called pe companies, and in addition 
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we meet with the cooperatives, the grain growers, and the pools, which are owned 
entirely by the producers. They say to us ‘‘This is the very best deal that we 
can make for the handling of our grain.” Then we try to get the basis down, 
while they try to get it up; and we finally, after probably several days of meetings, 
arrive at an agreement. Actually the present handling sail pari this year is 
practically the same as on the previous crop year. 


By Mr. Bryce: 


(. How much does the wheat board pay in diversion charges, and how much 
diversion charges do they pay in connection with the Churchill Port?—A. The 
total amount of diversion charges that we paid for the handling of this*crop— 
that is, the 1953-54 crop—you will see that on page 3 of the supplementary 
report—was $683,000 which included handling and stop-over and diversion 
charges; and in that figure you have to take into account the amount of wheat 
which we put into the interior terminals for storage, and which had to be stopped- 
off to be sent forward later to other markets. We put wheat into interior termi- 
nals in order to relieve the country elevators. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


@. Actually the diversion charge is a payment that is made for a service 
that has not been rendered. Is it fair to say that?—A. There are two classes of 
diversion charges. The big bulk of diversion charges are paid by the mills for 
the wheat that goes into the mills; they pay a diversion charge in order to get 
this wheat. That is not a tax on the farmer; but with regard to Prince Rupert, 
and Churchill, we have to pay a diversion charge of 13 cents per bushel. I think 
at one time we paid 2 cents and eventually after argument we had it reduced to 
15 cents a bushel. , 


| Q. Because the grain is diverted there?—A. instold of going to their own 
terminal where they claim they would have received an earning. We put this 
up to the producer organizations in particular on at least three occasions to 
my knowledge. We said to them, here you are representing the producers and 
there is a strong demand these diversion charges should be eliminated. We 
would like you to eliminate them. They refused in each case with the argument 
that if the grain had gone through their terminal elevators they would have 
made an earning on it due to the fact that their system was all inclusive. In 
the normal course of events the grain would go through the country elevators 
into the terminals and this was their argument.on the amount they would 
have earned had it gone through their own terminals. 


Q. Is that going to be paid for in perpetuity? JI cannot see any reason for 
it myself. 


The CHatRMAN: The argument given last year by the three pools was 
mainly along the line that if the diversion charges were done away with, then in ~ 
negotiating the annual rate with the board, they would have to raise their fees 
to make up for the loss on the diversion charges. 


By Mr. Charlton: 


@. May I come back for a moment to this storage rate. I do not know © 
whether Mr. Melvor will want to answer this, but having in mind the terrific 
amount of money that has been paid out over the last two years at least for 
storage I wonder if there would not be justification for dealing a little more 
conservatively with the payment of storage rates to farmers who had good storage 
on their farms and could store the grain suitably. They are paying for this 
storage anyway.—A. Yes. This farm storage question has been discussed for 
a number of years and I can understand the view of the producer ‘who has grain 
on his farm when he sees storage being paid to elevator companies, but against 
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that this is not ‘pie in the sky”. It has to come out of the producer’s pool 
and there is a great deal of the grain that is carried on the farm: anyway and we 
would have to pay storage to all the producers. I feel, had we had in addition 
to the storage bill, a bill for storage on the farm this year I think even the pay- 
_ ment we made would have been very substantially reduced. 


By Mr. Mang: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, if you pay storage on the farm would it not be to the 
benefit of the big operator over the small operator. He could hold 7, 8, or 10,000 
bushels there and draw storage on it making pretty good money?—A. Thathas 
always been my view. I have always expressed that view at pool and farm meet- 
ings because I certainly feel that this would reflect on the small producer and bene- 
fit the large producer. 


Q. Yes. 


Mr. QuxucH: It.would penalize even more the producer in the low yield 
area because he would never have a very large yield to deliver so his quota would 
be used up and he would have to pay for the storage of farmers with the high 
yield. But do you not think it would be a great help—lI know this is probably a 
question of policy. But, do you not think it would be a great help if it would be 
possible for the Wheat Board to make advances against grain on the farm; I 
do not mean paying storage. But in the same way they do it in the United 
States. It would relieve the Wheat Board of pressure on account of delivery. 
The farmer, whether he could deliver the grain or not, would be paid and would be 
holding it free of storage for the Wheat Board until they could take delivery or it. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Hown: Is not the fact that the farmer has wheat on his farm 
debt free a good thing? ~ | 


\ 


Mr. Queucu: I think if you told them tomorrow you would give an advance 


up to 75 per cent of the value of that grain, they would be very happy. 


Mr. Jounson (Kindersley): The wheat is not debt free. 


Mr. Bryce: The man with 20,000 bushels of wheat on the farm would 
draw on storage and would not sell it. 


The Witness: As far as the Wheat Board is concerned, this would not 
prevent the filling of the elevators. This is something over and above that. 
I know one man, for example, without mentioning names who for obvious reasons 
is not a very free deliverer of wheat. He has been carrying, for 6 or 7 years, 


_ wheat on his farm because he wished to keep it. 


An Hon. Memserr: Until the income tax comes down. 


The Wrrness: I was not going to mention that. He would be a recipient — 
of the farm storage. . 


By Mr. Argue: 

Q. He would not need to be if the farm storage were paid at the time the 
grain was delivered on the basis of 1/33 cents a day. He would not get farm 
storage on anything he carried over into another crop year. That kind of a 
policy could be arrived at whether it would be or not. I want to say that the 
matter of the farm storage economically is not a very substantial issue because 


that is not the main thing as far as the farmer is concerned. You have made the 


statement that the big farmers would get the storage but the big farmer now 
today has storage paid on it and if one man is a larger producer and another a 
small producer, the large producer’s wheat in the hands of the elevator has 
storage paid on it just the same as it would on the farm. I might have a neigh- 
bour who is a two section farmer and I would sooner see him get the storage than 
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some big elevator oetan —A. I wouldn’t: sbiees to it if somebody was going to 
pay it, other than the producer, but this is not’ something extra. This has got 
to come out of the fund whatever it is. 


The CHAIRMAN: The biggest objection in our province has always been 
that this would penalize us and do away with the natural advantage that we 
enjoy in Manitoba in early delivery. This would place us in the same position 
as the very remote spots in other places because we would deliver early and we 
would get paid for our storage later and the value would be very much higher. 
I have calculated it'and it amounts to $5 million of free gifts from the province 
of Manitoba to the others. 


The Witness: I think Mr. Riddel has some breakdowns for you. 


Mr. Rippevt: Mr. Chairman, the item of carrying charges and terminal 
storage of $52,500,000 is broken down into $37,487,000 for carrying charges at 
country elevators and $15,037,000 for storage chayges at terminal elevators. 
The carrying charge of course includes storage of 1/35 of 1 cent per bushel per 
day plus interest allowance covering the initial payment paid to the producer 
by the elevator company. 


Mr. Areusr: What is the interest allowance? 


Mr. Rippew: It has been, for most of the year, 4 per cent of the value of the 
average grade handled. 


Mr. CHarutTon: It has been mentioned that some large producers did not: 
want to market their grain. Under the quota system they had no special reason 
for not marketing it. Would it not release elevator space to the smaller man? 


The Witness: I do not think they would market it anyway. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. Do you not think with the handling charges and ee charges as at 
present and the grain situation as it is, that there 1s a tendency for elevator 
companies—who would ordinarily in the course of events not get their average 
in deliveries—to build storage space and that is not desired by the producers on 
the basis of their own choice. I will not mention names, but I know of instances 
where the least popular elevator at a marketing point is building large additional 


storage and will make good money on it and the farmers will be forced once 


again to beliver to that elevator although they do not want to. It seems to me 
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it is just as well to pay a farmer the storage as an elevator company that is — 


not a popular company.—A. You will remember with respect to these very 


large carrying charges that one of the chief beneficiaries are the producers’ 
organization themsleves as they store a tremendous amount of the grain for the 
board and pay out the benefits in the form of patronage dividends. 


Mr. Queucnu: That is the very reason the farmers are so keen on being 
able to deliver to the elevator of their own choice. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. If that is so, nevertheless, the result has pana that the producers’ organi- 
zations handlings come down. While they may have obtained a lot of money 
from storage they still have not obtained that proportion they would only be 
entitled to on the basis of what their customers in the past have delivered. 
Have you given any consideration to increasing the handling charge and decreas- 
ing the storage charge?—A. Yes we have. We have met opposition on that 
point not only from the line elevator companies but from the producer organ 
zations. 


@. Would the producer organizations object ta a rhiddlest ‘increase in’ the 


handling charge and a comparative decrease in the storage charges?—A. So far 
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they have not shown any indication that they would be prepared to go along 
with that. There have been discussions about it in a general way. Mr. Riddel 
reminds me that one of the pools brought it up, but the other two pools out- 
talked them. 


Mr. RIppEL: They mentioned it, but no definite picposél was brought up 
and, speaking personally, I think the producer himself would resent a higher 
handling charge at the time of delivery which would mean he would be taking 
less money at the time of delivery. 


Mr. Arauz: If his organization recommended it, I doubt if he would object 
too strenously. But it seems to me the matter of the 4? cent handling charge is 
not in question, but in the matter of the storage charge in the elevator, the 
grain sits there month after month and each one receives the same amount of 
income from the storage. Is there a definite trend at the moment for elevator 
companies to build increased storage facilities? 


Mr. Rippex: Yes. I think there has been everywhere and they have been 
improving facilities and in some cases wrecking old elevators and cg new 
elevators, and building storage annexes in addition. 


Mr. Arcus: This is a question which the board has not given much thought 
to, but do you think it is economic from the producer’s point of view that the 
elevator storage be increased and be increased when the farmer is going to have 
to maintian at least a very minimum amount of his own storage? The farmer 
has to pay for the extension to the storage capacity of the elevator. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: The farmer is paying for it as they build it. Itis nota 
case of paying construction costs every-year. I think with the present method 
of marketing, where a man harvests his crop in two weeks with a combine, that 
that has made it necessary to have more storage to take that initial rush of 
wheat. I think that the tendency is to clean up these surpluses and get back to 
a more normal operation, but I think the normal. operation will still require 
storage to handle the crop. 


The CuHaArrRMAN: The statistics last year do not bear out the statement 
that there is an increase in the total manufacture of storage. It is down from 
1943-44 where it was 44 million and in 1952-53 the total capacity was 40,500,000. 
In Saskatchewan it is 159,000,000 for 1952 as compared to 162,000,000 in 1943. 


Mr. Jounson (Kindersley): You are comparing a war period with a post-war 
period. During the war they were using tar paper shacks and anything. You 
know what those temporary annexes were like. 


The CuHarIRMAN: Some of them are still in existence. The only province 
where there has been a small increase is Alberta according to these figures. 


Mr. QuetcH: I am pretty sure in Alberta the farmers would like the elevator 
operators to build as many elevators as possible. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry item 7? 
Carried. 


Item No. 8 ‘1953-54 Post Account—Wheat”’. Perhaps we might as well 
refer to the supplementary report at the same time, page 2. This gives the 
further pool account for wheat. I would ask Mr. Melvor to come right up to - 
Operating Costs on page 6. : 


The Witness: ‘‘Under the authority of The Canadian Wheat Board Act, 
1935 as amended, the Board administered an annual pool in respect to wheat 
delivered to the Board between August 1, 1953 and July 31, 1954. 


By Order in Council P.C. 1953-1045 July 2, 1953 (Canadian Wheat Board 
Regulations) the initial price for wheat delivered to the Board between August 1, 
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1953 and July 31, 1954 was established at $1.40 per bushel basis No. 1 Northern 
in store Fort William/Port Arthur or Vancouver. Initial prices for the principal 
grades other than No. 1 Northern were established by the Board and approved 
by Order in Council P.C. 1953-1254, August 5, 1953. Initial prices for other 
grades were established as required and approved by Orders in Council. 


Under Order in Council P.C. 1953-1045, July 2, 1953 the Board was 
required to sell wheat intended to meet domestic requirements at the same price 
as it sold wheat to persons purchasing such wheat for registration under the 
revised International Wheat Agreement. This Order in Council was amended 
on September 24, 1953 to provide for the sale of Amber Durum Wheat intended 
to meet domestic requirements at a price which was ten cents in excess of the 
price at which Amber Durum Wheat was sold to persons purchasing such wheat 
for registration under the revised International Wheat Agreement.” 


The next table gives the board’s receipts by month, but I will not read it. 
The following table gives the grade pattern of board receipts for the crop year 
and the percentages. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I do not know if this is the place to obtain the information, 
but could Mr. MclIvor explain just what is the policy regarding the sale of wheat 
to a farmer who wants to buy wheat from the wheat Board. I know that it has 
been brought up time and again, but it has never been clarified. We still have 
the difficulty of farmers in British Columbia wanting to buy directly from the 
farmers in Alberta. Could a truck from a British Columbia farm go to a farm 
in Alberta, take delivery of the wheat, take it to the local elevator, have it 
weighed over the scales, and then take it home? A. We have a case before the 
court now known as the Murphy case. I can explain the policy to you. I would 
not like to say anything that might prejudice the position. We are not directly 
involved in the case, but I might Pears say something which I would 
prefer not to. 


@. I do have that particular case in mind but I suggest that a farmer can 
buy from the Wheat Board without having to go through a feed commission 
agent’—A. That is right. 


@. Without going through a broker?—A. The procedure is that—first of 
all perhaps I can comment on that part of the policy which cannot possibly be 
affected by this case if I may. Within the province the farmer can sell to 
another farmer, deliver by truck or ship by railway car within the province. 


(). It has to be sold over the scales of an elevator?—A. No. If he wants 
to ship wheat or other grain he can go to the board and purchase that wheat 
from the board and he can take his wheat in to the elevator and purchase his 
wheat. He gets an initial payment price. He purchases it at the market 
price on whatever date that is done. He is in exactly the same position as any 

other purchaser. The difference is paid into the pool and all the farmers benefit 
from that sale. At the same time he obtains a participation certificate which 
entitles him to participate in additional payments just the same as if he had 
sold his wheat to an elevator and it had been shipped to the lakehead. 


By Mr. Palmer: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, in connection with that statement I wonder if Mr. 
Melvor would like to explain the method by which the Selkirk wheat, say, 
sold in Manitoba to Saskatchewan people would be handled. Would it of 
necessity have to go through a seed house?—A. Well, that would be seed wheat 
which is outside of the board. — It is not. . 
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Q. But a farmer cannot ship that, you mean he has to take it through a 
wheat board or seed house to ship it to Saskatchewan?—A. No, if it is certified 
and registered seed it is not handled by the board, he can ship it any way he 

likes. 


Q. How about te lee RT an Commercially he would have to go 
through the procedure which I have outlined. 


Q. There was quite a penalty on some of our boys in Manitoba who were 
complaining about that matter. 


The CuHatrMAN: I think the complaint arose out of the grade or bulk of 
practically all the Selkirk wheat. It was sold for seeding and as far as the board 
was concerned although it was Selkirk it was wheat and they had to pay the 
difference between the day’s price and the initial price and they did not under- 
stand. 

The Witness: Unless it is registered and certified seed it is just wheat, 
whether Selkirk or Redman or any other variety. The real complaints, if I 
may say so, Dr. Palmer, are from people that would like very much instead of 
shipping their wheat to Saskatchewan to ship it to North Dakota, and sell it 
for $10 or $12 a bushel. I think that is where the complaints originated. 


The CuatrMan: I think I got some complaints that they got a bill and they 
_ were docked in one case $600. That man was very much disturbed that he 
should be docked $600. That was only the difference in price between the 
day’s price and the initial price and he was getting a participation certificate 
in return and if the pattern to be followed was the same as previous years he 
should get his money back about the end of the year. | 
The Witness: Many of those people who objected to paying the difference, 
which has not ‘happened this year—but many people who objected to paying 
the difference when they added up their subsequent payments were not out 
~ anything. 
Mr. Davidson reminds me they can still deal farmer to farmer if they want 
or farm to farm. 
The CHArRMAN: That was my question, could a farmer in a Sade deal 
with a farmer in Saskatchewan? 
Mr. Bryce: I could go to my neighbour and buy 50 bushels of wheat and 
bring it home and use it? 


The Wirnsss: Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Charlton: 


; Q. That is for feed?—A. If he wants to go to his neighbour and buy grain of 
any kind and bring it away to his own farm from his neighbour’s farm he can do 
anything he likes. It is only if he wants to deliver to a commercial position like 
an elevator of the Wheat Board. 

Q. Then why can’t I take a truck and go to a Manitoba farmer and take it 
away?—A. Because you are crossing a provincial boundary. Mr. Bryce was 
talking about his neighbour. 

Q. Well, you said he could go to Saskatchewan or Manitoba?—A. I said 
Selkirk wheat can go to Saskatchewan, yes. 


Q. That is just seed?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Palmer: 


Q. You would put Selkirk in the same category?—A. For the farmer, yes, 
but crossing interprovincial boundaries— 


'Q. As long as it is used for seed?—A. Yes. 
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By the Chairman: 


Q. Is it possible for a farmer to take in Selkirk wheat to ‘anGtbet farmer in 
Saskatchewan?—A. Within the province? 


Q. No, from Manitoba to Saskatchewan over the boundary?—A. By truck? 


Q. By truck.—A. I don’t think we would know anything about it. If he has 
not delivered it to a commercial position we would know nothing about it. 


By Mr. Charlton: 


Q. Then how would you know it was brought to Ontario?—A. We would 
know. I thought you were talking about grain being delivered to a commerical 
position. 


Q. No, suppose I was a farmer and wanted a thousand bushels of seed oats 
or wheat, if I took a truck to Winnipeg and arranged to buy that wheat from a 
farmer could I truck that wheat home to Ontario? 


Mr. Rippgu: You could not transport wheat, oats or barley over a pro- 
vincial boundary without a permit from the board and the board will not grant a 
permit for direct shipments of wheat, oats or barley from Manitoba to Ontario 
unless the grain was first delivered to the board and repurchased from the board. 
Mr. MclIvor was referring to Selkirk wheat in connection with the free movement. 

The CHAIRMAN: In other words there was a special provision made for 
Selkirk? 


Now, the next-question to clear up is this point. Would you issue a permit, 
for instance, to Mr. Charlton without him going through a seed house to take a 
load of oats from Manitoba? 


Mr. RippE.: Providing the producer delivered the grain to the board, and 
paid the difference between the initial payment and the board’s daily selling price. 

Mr. Quxetucu: He would have to take it through an elevator company? 

Mr. Rippsxu: Yes. 

Mr. CHARuLTon: I would have to take it to an elevator? 

Mr. Rippru: You could buy it direct from the producer but it would have 
to be handled through an agent of the board. 
| Mr. Cuaruton: And pay the handling charges? 

Mr. Rippreu: No, merely pay the difference between the board’s carlot 
initial payment and the board’s carlot initial selling price, which does not 


- include handling charges. There might be a small charge made by the elevator 
company for weighing the grain. 


Mr. Jounson (Kindersley): Would you not sell it at the market price for 
that commodity which would be lower than that? 

Mr. RippeEu: It would merely be the difference between the board’s carlot 
initial price, which is the price in store Fort William and the board’s price in 
store Fort William. 

Mr. QueEtcu: In that case he would just get the initial payment and then 
receive an initial payment as time went on? 


Mr. Rippsgu: He would r receive a future payment based on his participation. 
certificate. 


Mr. QUELCH: He would receive a future payment based on his participation. 


The Wirnuss: You see, all this grain has to be pooled and that is the system — 
of marketing that we follow. 


The CuarrMAN: I guess we might as well adjourn now. It is 5.00 0 ison, . 
Tomorrow being Wednesday, I had not reserved a room. I do not know if all 
parties are free, but I will try to figure.out a way to hold a meeting. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, May 25, 1955. 
(6) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colcenization met at 3.30 
o’clock p.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Rene N. Jutras, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Argue, Batten, Bryce, Castleden, 
Charlton, Dinsdale, Forgie, Gingras, Gour (Russell), Harrison, Huffman, 
Johnson (Kindersley), Jutras, Mang, Masse, McBain, Montgomery, Pommer, 
Purdy, Quelch, Robinson (Bruce), Schneider, Stanton, Tucker, Villeneuve, 
Wylie, Yuill. 


In attendance: 


From the Canadian Wheat Board: Mr. George MclIvor, Chief Commissioner; 
Mr. W. Riddel_and Mr. W. E. Robertson, Commissioners; Mr. C. B. Davidson, 
secretary; and Mr. C. E. G. Earl, Comptroller. 


From the Office of Transport Controller: Mr. R. W. Milner, Controller. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Annual Report of The Cana- 
dian Wheat Board for the crop year 1953-54, the officials of the Board answer-_ 
ing questions thereon. 


PART I:— 
The. Section relating to 1953-54 Pool Account—Wheat was further 
considered. 


_ At 5.00 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 11.00 o’clock a.m. 
Thursday, May 26. 


 THuRSDAY, May 26, 1955. 
(7) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11.00 
o’clock.a.m. this day. The Chairman,’ Mr. Rene N. Jutras, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Bruneau, Bryce, Charlton, Dinsdale, 
Forgie, Huffman, Johnson (Kindersley), Jones, Jutras, Kirk (Antigonish- 
Guysborough), Leboe,. Mang, Pommer, Purdy, Quelch, Schneider, Stanton, 
Stick, Studer, Tucker, White (Middlesds East), White (Waterloo South), Wylie 
and Yuill. 

In attendance: From The Canadian Wheat Board: Mr. George Mclvor, 
Chief Commissioner; Mr. W. Riddel, Commisisoner; Mr. W. E. Robertson, Com- 
missioner; Mr. C. B. Davidson, Secretary; Mr. C. E. G. Earl, Comptroller. 


The Committee continued consideration of the Section relating to 1953-54 
Pool Account—Wheat, Part I of the Annual Report of The Canadian Waser 


Board. 

At 12.20 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until 4.00 o’clock p.m. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 
| (8) 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Rene N. 
Jutras, presided. . 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Argue, Castleden, Charlton, Dinsdale, 
Gour (Russell), Huffman, Johnson (Kindersley), Jones, Jutras, Mang, Murphy 
(Westmorland), Pommer, Purdy, Quelch, Roberge, Robinson (Bruce), 
schneider, Stanton, Studer, Tucker, Villeneuve, White (Waterloo South), 
Wylie, and Yuill. é 


In attendance: Same-as at morning meeting. 


The Committee further considered the Annual Report of The Canadian 
Wheat Board for the crop year 1953-54. 


PART II—Financial Statements, together with Exhibits I to VII inclusive, 
relating thereto, were considered and adopted. = 


PART III]—Auditor’s Report was approved. 


PART I—Sections relating to 1953-54 Pool Account—Wheat, 1953-54 
Pool Account—Oats, 1953-54 Pool Account—Barley, Payment Division, Legal 
Department, Staff and Officers, Advisory Committee were adopted. 


On behalf of the Committee, Mr. Argue and Mr. Pommer expressed apre- 
ciation of The Canadian Wheat Board’s work in the marketing of Canadian 
Grain, and for the information supplied to the Committee by the Board’s 
officials. . 


At 5.45 p.m., the Committee adjourned until 10.30 o’clock a.m., Monday, 
May 30. | 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


MAY Zoe lQoD». 
3.30 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. You have noticed, gentlemen, that we have shifted 
‘the room around to try to get a more satisfactory arrangement. I don’t know 
how this will work out. Possibly some of you could move on this other side. 
You would be closer to the table and closer to the witness. As a matter of 
fact these are the choice seats and they are not being used. 


Mr: Wy.ig: Mr. Chairman, before the proceedings start, I thought of this 
the other day and I think we are all going to be much happier by having the 
witness and yourself a little bit higher than the rest of us so that we can hear 
better. I meant to rise as soon as the proceedings opened to congratulate you, 
Mr.-Chairman, on the change that you have made and I am sure it is going 
to work out to the benefit of all of us. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, I hope it does and I would appreciate, after 
you have given it a try, if you would give me your comments on it whether 
it is any improvement over the other set-up or if you have any other sugges- 
tions to make with regard to the arrangements. At any rate, we will try. it out 
and see how it works. 


Mr. George Mclvor, Chief Commissioner, Canadian Wheat Board, recalled: 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, we were on page 5. I think we had. reached the 
bottom of page 5, “Total Wheat Stocks—1953-54 Pool,” and you might turn to 
the Lem lemieckdey report on page 2 which gives the “Pool Account—Wheat— 
1953-54” up to date. 


The WITNESS: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the committee confine 
their attention to the supplementary report, page 2, which merely brings the 
figures up from July 31 to April 29. After all, the figures.in the first report 
are outdated and I wonder if there are any questions that anyone has to ask 
regarding the statement of the pool account. 


By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley): 


Q. Mr. Chairman, in relation to the pool acount, I was wondering what 
factor or factors necessitated the extension of the pool acount to a 21-month 
period?—-A. The real factor was that we felt that the amount of wheat on 
hand which had not been disposed of was substantially larger than should be 
taken over from one pool to another. If you closed off earlier you just closed 
off with substantially more wheat on hand. Did you have in mind the payment 
factor? 


Q. The payment factor primarily. It simply means that if you add an 
extra thre months on next year you will have a two-year period and we will 
have lost a full year in the selling policy of the board, and tied in with that 
although your sales may increase your storage charges increased significantly. 
I notice the storage charges have gone up from 7-847 cents to 16-409 cents. 
Storage for six months comes out to about 5 cents, which would give you 12:847 
cents, which is still about 4 cents short of the 16. 
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Now, following that line through on the same basis, if it is continued 
another three months next year your storage will be awfully near 20 cents a 
bushel. I think that way it looks to me like we are delaying the fateful day 
when no interim or final payment is going to be made at all—A. Well, the 
storage charges have to be paid by one account or the other and in the take- 
over we always make certain calculations for carrying the take-over from the 
period of the take-over to the period of the time at which we think it can be 
disposed of. 


By Mr. Quelch: : 

Q. Mr. McIvor, you probably remember that Mr. Henry Young, I think it 
was, said that the Alberta Wheat Pool was able to borrow money at a lower 
rate than the Wheat Board. Can you explain to the committee just how you 
finance? Is it through one chartered bank or a number of chartered banks?— 
A. We finance through practically all the chartered banks in Canada. Up until 
recently we paid a rate of 4 per cent on grain that was being carried in country 
positions and 34 per cent on grain which was being carried in terminal positions 
against which we had storage receipts. We have had that rate reduced by 
i of 1 per cent in both instances. 

@. Are you aware whether or not the Alberta Wheat Pool is able to finance 
at a lower rate than you do?—A. I have heard that they were able to 
borrow some round let of money at’a certain rate. Whether it was lower than 
what we were paying or not I don’t know. 


By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley): 

Q. Mr. Chairman, going back to that point that I had I notice that from the 
30th of January you have exported 53:6 million bushels of wheat. I know the 
board is very reluctant to give us any information on the’sale so I will have to 
assume there is some correlation between exports and sales but for the same 
period the deliveries from the farm have been in that same period 40 million 
bushels of wheat so we have only had the advantage by delaying the pool that 
extra period of. time of 13 million bushels and at the same time the storage 
charges on the grain that has been taken over by the pool has been accruing. — 
I am quite concerned about the delays. I don’t see any point in delaying.— 
A. Iam going to ask Mr. Riddel if he will come to the table and deal with this 
particular aspect of the board’s operation. 

Mr. W. RIDDEL (Commissioner, Canadian Wheat Board): Mr. Chairman, 
your point, Mr. Johnson, is that the carrying charges continue to accrue until 
that wheat is disposed of and that the carrying charges up to the date on which 
the 1953-54 pool was finalized amounted to so much and further charges would 
accrue from that date on the take-over or transfer to the new pool. re 

An allowance is-made in the transfer price for the estimated carrying 
charges on the grain which is transferred for the period that we consider it 
will be carried until finally disposed of. I think the allowance was 44 cents 
per bushel on the amount transferred. On the net transfer of 121 million 
bushels, 44 cents per bushel was allowed as a deduction from the transfer — 
price to cover estimated carrying charges during the period from the date 
of the take-over to date of disposal. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): I am probably a bit ahead of myself. When 
you get to this pool account the whole thing seems to be pretty well tied in 
and some of my questions are related to a subject-matter which is showing 
up later on in the supplementary report. I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, whether 
you want me to defer that line of questioning until we come to that section 
or whether we can get it over with now. 
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The CHAIRMAN: What section.do you have in mind? 
Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Section 8 in the supplementary. Some of | 
that is general comment on carrying charges which are related to the whole 
poo! account. Whether you would. esis me to continue now with that or 


to delay that I don’t know. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think you had better do it now. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Well, my point is: don’t you think it would 
be better to close out the pool as nearly as possible to the same period each 
year? As I recall we used to close out the pools’quite shortly after the crop 
year had finished. It was finally delayed until it was near the first of January, 
then it was January 30 and now it is April 29, and we are just going to delay 
it another three months and you would have two crop years in one ‘crop year. 
I don’t know just what the purpose of delaying it is. If there is any bad 
news involved for the farmers I think they might as well get it now as later. 

-Mr,. RIpDEL: It is not a question of trying to hide or defer bad news at all. 
It is a question of reducing the stocks to a point where you think that a price 
can be established on them which will be fair to the old pool, that is, the 
1953-54 pool and be fair in relation to what you think you can sell ine grain 
for in the new pool. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): But at the same time the carrying charges 
accrue for a longer period than you have a chance to sell that wheat. I 
believe the carrying charges accrue over twenty-one months and the pool has 
a selling policy: over a period of fifteen months. 

Mr. RippEL: Yes, the 1953 pool opened, on the lst of Aveuett 1953, and 


any grain delivered Hon that date on was subject to carrying charges As ty 


part of the operational costs of the 1953 pool, the costs accruing until the 
grain was disposed of or was transferred to the new pool. In the month 
of August you might have receipts of only 5 or 6 or 10 million bushels and | 


that is all that you would be paying carrying charges on during that period. — 


You pay carrying charges from the time the gram is received in the country 
elevators until it is finally disposed of or transferred to the succeeding pool. . 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Don’t you think it would be a desirable 
business practice to have the two periods coincide—have your selling policy 
and buying policy coincide? 

Mr. RIDDEL: It would be nice if we could do it, but I am afraid we might 
end up with.unduly large transfers. For example, if we had made the transfer 
at the end of the pool period, July 31, 1954, we would have had to transfer— 
a total of 378 million bushels. Now, in the interim period from the Ist of 


August, 1954, to the 29th of April, 1955, that amount was reduced to 121 million. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Of course you are going back over beyond 
the pool period before. Last year the: pool closed as at January 31. What 
would it have been at that time supposing you had closed it out on January 30 
the same as last year? 

Mr. RIppDEL: I have not the figures handy for that. I can get them for 
you. ’ 
Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): I am just concerned about the ultimate result 
of it, but I can see now that once the policy has been established of delaying 
the pool periods it is awfully hard to go back. . 

Mr. RIDDEL: Well, that would depend, of course, on the amount of grain 
in the pool. . 

Mr. Mane: Mr. Chairman, is it true to say that this policy of transferring 
that has been alluded to and your shift in dates in the interim and final pay- 
ments is due to abnormal production and marketing conditions? 


“ 
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Mr. RIDDEL: That is right. 

Mr. Mane: And then supplementary to that when these conditions correct 
themselves out, no one in this room knows when, you will be quite happy to 
go back to the previous policy of simply marketing the grain and accepting 
it in the best interests of the producer? 

Mr. RIpDEL: Yes. It is still the policy of the board to arrange for the 
interim and final payments to be made to the producers just as soon as can 
safely be done. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): We had a very poor crop last year so that 
should not cause the delay. 


Mr. ArGuE: Mr. Chairman, I think the board will realize how highly 
unsatisfactory from the producer’s point of view is the uncertainty of when his 
interim or final payments will be made. . There is nothing’ more difficult than 
for a farmer to be facing his seeding operations and to be right in the middle 
of them before he knows the final payment. I would like to know to what 
extent this is board policy and to what extent it is government policy.- The 
Wheat Board is able to borrow money to finance the crop even at the interest 
rates which seem relatively high—up to 4 per cent. The farmer has to pay 
far more than that. How can the board lose any money if it had transferred 
the wheat at the end of July when there was a huge crop on hand at the market 
price at that date and financed that transaction by borrowing at 4 per cent 
interest which is cheaper than the farmer can borrow it; what possible harm 
could have occurred from such a practice? 


Mr. RippEL: Of course, we would have been taking a chance as to whether 
we were being fair to the old pool or the new pool. It would depend on the 
basis of the transfer. We would have had to make a transfer into the new 
pool before closing out the old pool and I do not know whether we could have 
guessed closely enough on that quantity of grain as to how long it would take 
to dispose of it and what price would be obtained during the period of disposal. 
I do not know. No one knew at the lst of August what the 1954 crop, for 
,example, was going to be. It looked at that time like another bumper crop. 
You might have a condition arising during harvest which could almost wipe 
* out your erop and cause prices to go up considerably. On the other hand, 
you might have favourable conditions which would give you a bumper crop, 
or other conditions which affect the market and lower prices. 

— Mr. QUELCH: If the same farmers were continuing to farm year in and 
year out you could do that but when you have new farmers coming in and 
going out you have to be careful when you close the year out. 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 

Mr. ARGUE: My point is that agriculture as a whole would receive better 
treatment if the pool account were closed out earlier. I am advancing the 
argument that actually 90 per cent.of the farmers today are financed on 
borrowed money; they have money coming to them but still are paying 6 or 
7 per cent interest and have to wait month after month in a state of un- 
certainty as to when the final payment can be made. 1 

Mr. CHARLTON: Is it not true were you to close the account on July 31 
as is ordinarily done the 1954 pool would have carrying charges loaded on its 
back, by the huge carry over of 1953 wheat. . 
. Mr. R1ppEL: No. If you made the transfer as of July 31, 1954, you would 
have made it at the price it would realize over the period less an allowance for 
the carrying charges, so that in effect the 1953 pool would have been standing 
the cost of the carrying charges up until the final disposition. a, 

Mr. CHARLTON: You are putting carrying charges over to the 29th of April? 
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Mr. RIDEL: You are putting the estimated carrying charges on the amount 
of your transfer as at April 29 back on to the 1953-54 pool where they belong 
but making an allowance from your transfer price of the estimated py Etat 
charge of 44 cents per bushel. 


Mr. Tucker: If you had transferred this wheat last fall and then had 
charged that price up to the pool for 1954-55 and then had a big crop in 1954 


-and the price of wheat had fallen it would mean you would be paying money 


for the 1953 crop out of money which should go to pay for the crop and as 


_ happened last year—1954— there was a good crop. in the one place, the south- 
western part of the province compared to the rest of the province and that 


would have meant you were taking money out of their pockets in order to 


_ pay more money -to the people who delivered the 1953 crop. It is a matter 


of trying to treat fairly the people who delivered at various periods. The last 
people in the world we should discriminate against are the people in the south- 
western part of the province who usually have a poor crop but last year had a 
better crop. 


Mr. ArGuE: How much different was the prevailing price when the wheat 
account was closed out on April 29 as compared to the prevailing price had the 
wheat account been closed out last July 31? 

Mr. RippEL: The monthly average asking prices for ne 1954 for NOt 
porbhers basis in store Fort. ip dee was $1.702; in August the average was 
$1.69%; in September $1.692: in October $1.69%; in November $1.69%; in — 
December $1.708; January 1955, $1.72; February 61.738: March $1.753; sei 
$1.76; and the price at April 29 was $1. 76. 

Mr. ArGuE: So that the difference in those prices you have quoted was 
04 cents between July of 1954? 

Mr. RIDDEL: 6%. Pardon me, from—July. 54 cents. 

Mr, ARGUE: About 6 cents. But there is a further factor I think which 
should be taken into consideration and that is that the selling price in July at 
Vancouver was $1.762 whereas in April of this year that price was down to 
$1.74, so you would have to get some sort of a weighted average to make an 
accurate comparison and that more accurate comparison would bring the prices © 
more closely together. What was the price charged for No. 1 Northern. wheat 
when the inventory was transferred? 

Mr. RippEL: The transfer price? 

Mr. ARGUE: Yes. 3 : 

Mr. RIDDEL: $1.76 was the price for the unsold stocks of No. 1 Northern. 

Mr. ArGuE: And do I take it you would base that on the Fort William 


. price only? 


Mr. RippEL: Fort William and Vancouver prices were the same on that 
date—$1.76. 

Mr. ARGUE: I see. To get a reasonably accurate average, what proportion 
of the wheat would you ordinarily in July 1953 and 1954 sell through Van- 
couver. In other words, when the Vancouver price is 6 cents above Fort 
William what does that do to the average selling price of wheat? Does it make 
it $1.72, or something like that? 

Mr. RippEL: Perhaps from : to 4 of the wheat sold would be sold basis 


_ Vancouver. 


Mr. ARGUE: So that it might be a reasonable statement to make that there 
was a difference in price at that time of some 4 cents a bushel and you had a 
carry over of—I have forgotten the figure—at the end of J uly of what? 

Mr. RIDDEL: 378 million. 

‘Mr. ArGuE: As compared to an inventory transfer of how much? 
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Mr. RIpDDEL: 121 million. 

Mr. Arcus: A difference of what? 

Mr. RIDDEL: 250 million bushels at 4 cents. 

Mr. ArGcue: If the ordinary volume of wheat you handle in an early 
period is something in the neighbourhood of 380 or 400 million bushels, the 
greatest possible difference that could have made was 24 cents a bushel. My 
proposition is that whatever the inequity may be—and there are going to be 
some inequities no matter when you close out the pool—that there is the 
advantage to the farmer: of knowing within a few weeks what time he is going 
to get his final payment and that that is worth far more to 200,000 producer 
farmers than whether there is a few cents difference in the transfer from one 
area to another. You have to know when you can expect your income in order 
to be able to plan your operations. I realize that the Wheat Board probably 
does not have the final say in this, but I would be hopeful that the error—if 
there is any error—would be rade on the side of closing the pool account out 
on an early date. 


The WITNESS: I think we have tried to do that. I would like to put this 
before the committee however. We have the advantage today—and I am not 
criticizing it—of looking back to July 31 and seeing what has happened. But, 
under a set of circumstances such as I might put up here, purely as a hypothesis, 
but also as something which could happen, how would the producer feel if we 
took over the 378 million bushels of wheat as of July 31 in order to try to 
achieve a payment and in the interim between July 31 and April 29 the 
market went up or down 20 cents. That is not within the bounds of impos- 
sibility. What would his reaction be under those circumstances? 

Mr. ArcuE: My own personal opinion is if you had established a date well 
in advance, in other words if the farmers knew that come July 31 next the 
_ transfer would be made, even with the alteration of 20 cents up or 20 cents 
down, there would be far less complaint than there is in the present system 
with the great uncertainty. As an argument to support that assertion I would 
refer back to the period between 1945 and 1949 when in fact we had a fiver 
year pooling period when there were some substantial adjustments between 
the Jatter part of the period and the earlier part of the period. I for one 
do not believe I heard anybody complain about it. 


Mr. Tucker: I would suggest that had you made that: transfer last fall and 
‘the price had dropped 20 cents there would have been a loss to the 1954-55 
pool of $50 million. That would have been a comparatively small pool and 
the people with good crops in 1954 would have felt they had just complaint 
against the government to compensate them for that loss of $50 million. It seems 
quite obvious that the Wheat Board could not play fast and lose with the rights 
of one group of farmers against another group and gamble with those rights. 
Had they done that the people in southwestern Saskatchewan would have been 
able to come forward and say: you paid out $50 million from the money we 
should have been able to claim from to the people who delivered wheat in 
1953 and we want you to make that good. I do suggest that the reason, the 
farmers have such confidence in the Wheat Board is they figure that the Wheat 
Board is trying to play fair as between all the farmers and I do not think the 
farmers throughout Canada would endorse Mr. Argue’s argument today. 

Mr. ARGUE: I had to step outside a moment and I did not hear everything. 

Mr. Tucker: I say,you are entirely out of line with the thinking of the 
people of western Canada for had the 1953-54 pool been closed out last fall 
and the price had dropped 20 cents it would have meant you would in effect 
have taken $50 million out of the pockets of the people who delivered in 1954 
and be paying it to the people who delivered it in 1953; and the few who had 
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good crops in 1954 would have felt they were being deprived of money; they 


would have had a just claim against the Wheat Board. I suggest the Wheat 
Board are being careful to guard against that,sort of thing and that is why - 
the farmers have confidence in the Wheat Board. 

Mr. ARGUE: The difficulty is that the farmer is placed in a position under 
the present policy that he is the one to do the gambling. As to the comment 
that my statement was a criticism of the Wheat Board, I pointed out that the 
Wheat Board are not mainly responsible when the wheat pool is closed out but 
that it is a matter of government policy and I believe the government policy 
is wrong when it is a policy which leaves your final closing out date so 


- uncertain it places the farmers in this position that with an average crop this 


year they do not know when they will be likely to receive the final payments. 
I get a great many letters asking me to inquire when the final payment will 
be made in the hope that it may be speeded up because the farmer wants his 
final payment as soon as he can get it. This statement is not a criticism of the 
Wheat Board but it is a criticism of the policy laid down as ree for in 
the Wheat Board Act. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): If the hypothetical statement of Mr. Tucker 
were true, we should wait each year until the wheat is marketed before we 
close out the pool. I do not know where he gets the $50 million as the loss if 
the pool were closed out at an earlier date because there is certainly the 
increase in storage and handling of 8 cents a bushel. : 

Mr. Tucker: I took the difference in bushelage which was roughly 250 
million bushels and if the price had fallen by 20 cents a bushel that would 
amount to $50 million; that is how it is figured. Actually I would say the final 
payment to the farmer is 4 cents more than they would otherwise have done 
had they transferred the unsold wheat last fall. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): What happens in the future when we keep 
prolonging these periods when we close out? 

Mr. Tucker: We believe in the Wheat Board but you at the same time 
criticize the moves they make and thereby you undermine the confidence in 
the Wheat Board if that is possible. 

Mr. Mane: If there is an element of rigidity put into the operation of Ps 
Wheat Board as to when these payments are to be made would that help 
or hinder your powers or affect your.judgment as to when these pclal 
were to be brought to a successful conclusion? 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): It would prevent— 

Mr. Mane: I am asking the question. 

The WITNESS: I think that the key to this situation, Mr. Chairman, is our 


ability to sell wheat. Now, under circumstances where’ we can reduce our 


stocks we are very very avctene to get this payment out as soon as we can. 
The longer we delay the payment the greater reflection there is on the board 
and it is in our interest to try to get this payment out as quickly as possible. 
But in fairness to the government I think I should say this: that we as a 
Board felt there was a very substantial risk in transferring too big a quantity 
of wheat from one pool to another for the reasons that if the quantity was 
very very large and the market advanced substantially, the new pool would 
benefit and the old pool would lose. If on the other hand the quantity again 
was large and it went over to the new pool and the market dropped sub- 
stantially—the new pool would lose. These are always things which we as 
a board have to keep in mind; we do not know and are always trying to 
look ahead—then the new pool would undergo a very severe loss. In our 
general approach to this problem we as a board felt we should be as con- 
servative as possible in the amount of grain we transfer. 
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Mr. ARGUE: I think that the remarks of the member for Rosthern are 
unfair and unjustified and cannot be substantiated in any way. The members 
- of the group to which I belong have always been complete champions of the 
Wheat Board and even during the present session we have not only supported 
the operations of the Wheat Board but have advocated—and have done so in 
this committee— 

Mr. TucKER: You find fault with the results every time they come out. 

Mr. ARGUE: I was very happy to find fault with the final seib dyes oh 2 

Mr. TUCKER: Exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN: Weare on the item of “Wheat Pool—1953-54”, 

Mr. ARGUE: I was about to say that as recently as two or three days ago 
we in this group have advocated that the Wheat Board’s authority should 
be expanded to include the marketing of flax and rye and that the grain 
exchange should not in any way be in the business of selling oats and barley. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are on the wheat pool period of 1953-54, page 6. 

Mr. ARGUE: I imagine that the farm organizations in representations 


made to the Wheat Board from time to time have suggestions to make as to . 


those things which might be done to improve its operations. Just to point 
out who is in fact responsible for the authorization of the transfer accounts, 
I would like to quote section 29 of the Canadian Wheat Board Act, part IV, 
1952 statutes: 


The Governor in Council may authorize the board to adjust its 
accounts at any time by transferring to the then current pool period all 
wheat delivered during a preceding pool period and then remaining 
unsold, and the board shall credit to the accounts for that preceding 
pool period, and charge against the accounts for the current pool period, 
such amount as the Governor in Council deems to be a. reasonable 
price for the wheat so transferred. ! 


On the basis of who is in fact responsible for the late transfer having been 
made, I have advanced that criticism if you wish to call it that. 


Mr. CHARLTON: Assuming that you had 370 million bushels on hand on 
July 31 and you had 120 million bushels on hand at April 29, and assuming 
that you sold an even quantity each month you would have storage charges 
on 250 million bushels for nine months or approximately $113 million of 
storage charges. That would all have been paid by the 1954 pool if it had 
not been put back into the 1953 pool accounts. 


Mr.’RIDDEL: No. We continue to keep the accounts of the 1953 pool open 


until the date of final closing, which in this case was April 29. 


Mr. CHARLTON: I think you misunderstand. Had you closed out on the 


ordinary date, July 31, then the storage charges of approximately $114 million 
on the 1953 crop would have all been charged to the 1954 crop? 


Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, but an allowance would be made on the transfer price 
of the 378 million bushels. In other words, if we felt we could have realized 
$1.70 per bushel basis 1 Northern for the 378 million and figuring it would 
take say twelve months to dispose of that 378 million, we could have calculated 
the carrying charges over that period but in diminishing amounts from 378 
down to the final disposal. 


The CHAIRMAN: The 1953 pool would have been penalized? 


Mr. RIpDEL: Yes, if that worked out to 6 cents per bushel then that 


would have made it, say, $1.80 less 6 cents mentioned for carrying charges 
the same as we have done in the case of nae 121 million transferred to the 
1954 pool. 
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Mr. Tucker: Is it fair to say that in view of the fact that 370 odd million 
bushels would have had to be taken over as the price last Fall was $1.703 
and as you could not have told how soon you could have got rid of that large 
amount of wheat you were taking over and with another crop then coming on 
there is a good chance that the amount you realized from the 1953-54 pool 
would have been in the neighbourhood of 5 cents a bushel less than it was? 

Mr. RIDDEL: That is quite possible, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Tucker: At least around five cents. So that instead of getting a 
final payment of six point something a bushel we would have got something 
under two cents a bushel. I suggest the farmers would not have been satisfied 
with that as well as they are with the six point seven cents a bushel. 

Mr. ArGuUE: On that point may I ask this further question: if it is true 
that the current selling figure that would have been taken in the hypothetical 
suggestion that has been advanced had been used and that it had in fact 
resulted in a smaller final payment in this crop year and it could not have 
been much smaller than it was because it was only 4.7 cents for number 
2 wheat, an average of a little over six cents—while it would on this basis 
have reduced this year’s payment, it would have been added to next year’s 
payments, it would not have been lost. . . 

Mr. RippEL: It would not have been lost but it would not have been 
added in the equity proportion. 


‘Mr. ArGuE: But the producers would have saved in total precisely the 


same total amount? 


The CHAIRMAN: Not exactly the same figure because those who did not 
produce wheat in 1953 and produced wheat in 1954 or produced wheat in 1953 . 
and did not produce in 1954 would not have got their money back. 

Mr. ArGuE: I was not making myself clear. My point was that the wheat 
producers in the prairies in the designated areas would in total have received 
precisely the same amount of money—each individual farmer in each individual 
pool—there would have been some variation—but I am saying no money would 
have been lost by most in total. 

The CHAIRMAN: Naturally, it is just a matter of distribution but the 
distribution would not have been equitable. 

Mr. ARGUE: You say it would not have been equitable. I say it would 
have been some real help to the farmer to know in advance the time he will 
receive his final payment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Don’t make me say anything I didn’t say. I will have to 
state my position. Speaking as a member of the committee I am very anxious 


‘ to see the pool finalized as soon as possible, but on the other hand I also 


recognize that some leeway should be given to the board and we have got to 
rely on their best judgment which is the best possible period to try to make . 
the distribution as equitably as possible because in our area I know for a fact 
there are many farmers who will produce wheat in one year and produce no 
wheat whatsoever in the following year so that consequently if the pool was 
in an abnormal situation such as last year and closed on July the 31st this large 
number of farmers would definitely be at a detriment and would not have 
got a fair share of the price when their wheat was sold off. It is a matter of 
trying to adjust it to get a middle course between the two extremes and I am 
afraid there is no alternative but to leave it to the good judgment of the board. 

Mr. Manc: Would that not have been emphasized very strongly in the 
relationship between the farmers in the eastern part of Saskatchewan and the 
farmers in the western part of Saskatchewan? I mean there would have been 
an inequity there because we were flooded in the east and not in the west. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions on this? 
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By Mr. Castleden: ‘ 

Q. Is it not true that the Governor General in Council instructs the 
board as to when they shall make their transfer?—-A. That is true. The Act 
as read by Mr. Argue is quite clear in that regard but I did make the position 
of the board clear earlier I think. 

Q. Is it also not quite true to say that no matter when the period is 
decided upon or by whom, it would be utterly impossible to make an absolute 
equity as between farmers in dealing with a situation where the production 
varies in one part as to the other?—-A. As long as you have carrying charges, 
Mr. Castleden, there are bound to be inequities in any transfer. It does not 
matter whether it is 50 million, a hundred million or two Bupeaed million, 
there are inequities. It is a matter of degree. 


By Mr. Argue: 

@. Has the board given any thought to the inequality that may exist 
under the present arrangement in the case of a farmer, let us say, who begins 
farming in 1954, just for illustration purposes, and raises a crop of wheat and 
is marketing his wheat and we will also assume that in this coming period 
the price of wheat is on the way down. Even though he produces the wheat 
in a year in which the price of wheat was relatively high and even though 
it was marketed at a time when the price was relatively high and within a 
period in which the price was relatively high, nevertheless this long time lag. 
from the time it goes into the elevator and the time it is sold means that he 
gets a price which prevails nine months after he has delivered it which is a 
lower price; in other words, he cannot get the current price even though he 
is selling his wheat on the current market. He is selling something away 
in the future. As Mr. Johnson points out, he will be farming in 1954 for 
sales in 1956.—A. This is a question which I think is a very serious question 
—I agree with the committee on that—but I think we have got to get down 
to fundamentals on this question and they are these: we have got to realize 
the reason why these payments are delayed and the reason that the payments 
are delayed is that we have not been able to sell the wheat as fast as we 
would like to sell it and we have tried to pursue what we think is a sound 
policy in regard to sales which we think is our first interest. : 

Now, what the results would be if the board embarked on a policy of 
trying to sell the wheat quick enough so that they could get payments out 
quickly to the farmers I don’t know what the consequences of that would be 
and I don’t think anyone else knows. I think it would be misleading. That 
is the fundamental problem that we have got before us this afternoon. That 
is at least the way -I look at it. ‘Some may not agree with me. | 

Q. Then I guess Mr. MclIvor or the committee misunderstood my question. 
I was not attempting to advance the idea that the board should try to speed 
-up its sales policy with all the risks that would be involved. I was merely 
pointing out what, as is apparent from the record is a fact, that a bushel of 
wheat produced in 1954 will require the farmer to wait a great many months 
because of many, many factors before that bushel of wheat is put in a.salable 
position and within that lengthy period there is a risk of the price going down 
and if there should be any change in the market....—A. Or going up. . It 
could go either way. I think I can say to the committee that it is the board’s 
policy—we ourselves don’t like these delayed payments. Mr. Argue is quite 
right when he says people are writing in and they need the money and we 
are very concerned with that, but I think I can say that it has always been 
the board’s policy to get out these payments just as quickly as we can, to get 
our recommendations in to the government as quickly as we can consistent — 
with sound sales policy on wheat and I think that is as far as we can go. 


The CuHarrMAN: Can we get back to the main report on page 6? 
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By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley): , 

@. Just one final question on that. You.do not feel that the delay in 
closing out this crop year will jeopardize the amount of future payments?— 
A. You mean as between crop years? 

Q. Yes, will the delay in closing out this crop year lessen the future 
payments that will be made at any time*=— A No: 

Q@. I am concerned there about the welfare of the farmers and the Wheat 
Board is operating as their agency and I feel that it is my responsibility to 
point any fears they may have so that they may be corrected. 

Mr. TucKErR: Isn’t it true, Mr. Chairman, that the Wheat Board feels it is 


acting on behalf of the farmers of western Canada and. if they find the 


farmers of western Canada are dissatisfied about their careful sales policy 
and show some concern about getting their money as soon as possible the 
Wheat Board would feel it was under pressure to vary its careful sales policy 
which might cause them to sell the wheat faster than they otherwise would 
and so this constant pressure alleged to exist on the part of the farmers and 
dissatisfaction in delay in getting their money—if the Wheat Board were 
inclined to listen to it it might have a very bad effect upon prices? That is 
why I deplore this suggestion all the time that the Wheat Board is not handling 
their work' right. I suggest they have done a very excellent job in handling 
this vast problem and I am glad they did not transfer the unsold wheat last 
Fall as the farmers are now getting nearly 7 cents instead of 2 cents they 
would have got. I disagree with the attitude of the C.C.F. members of the 
committee in their attitude on this point. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Mr. Chairman, ona Boi: of privilege. I am 
getting pretty well sick and tired of the statements made by the hon. member 
for Rosthern. He assumes that anyone criticizing anything the. government 
has. got anything to do with is opposing the whole thing in principle. I think 
any governmental agency is bound to have something wrong with it and I 
think it is the responsibility of the farmer representatives to try and correct | 
it so the farmers that we in turn represent can get the best possible satisfaction 
from their activities. 

I think anyone who has been sitting in on this committee and listening 
to the suggestions that we have been making will not construe that in any 
way as being a lack of faith in the Wheat Board. We have indicated on 
several occasions a lack of faith in the order in council which has commanded 
the Wheat Board to follow certain policies and I think we will continue to do 
that but I do not like these continuous assertions that we are criticizing the 
Wheat Board because, as the hon. member for Assiniboia has pointed out, 


there is no group that has endeavoured and will continue to endeavour to 


find a better market for the western farmers. 

The CHAIRMAN: I don’t think you really intended it as a question of 
privilege, but you still have the right to the floor which I gave you. 

Mr. Manc: Is it not highly desirable to allay those fears and dissatisfactions | 
among the farmers as they may exist—is it not very necessary for responsible 
people to have the information to go out and give the correct information and 
the true picture with all angles involved? When that is done you will find 
that many of these fears and misunderstandings are going to disappear and 
the policies that are being followed are going to be strengthened. 

The WITNESS: Just on that point, Mr. Chairman, if I may say one word, 
I do not think there is any organization that has been as frank about their 
position as the Canadian Wheat Board. We have in our annual accounts tried 
to give the very fullest account of what we do and why we do it. 
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In addition to that we have attended farmers’ meetings this past year. 
I have personally attended the Farmers Union Meeting in Regina. I was at 
the Farmers Union Meeting in Edmonton and one of the commissioners was 
at three early meetings; I was at two myself. We were at the Grain Growers 
meeting and on several occasions we gave the most complete information in 
regard to the operations of the board and answered any questions saan 
which we felt we could answer under the circumstances. 

Mr. ArcuE: I can agree with the statements of Mr. MclIvor to the full. 
Certainly we in this group have every confidence in the wheat board. I had 
the privilege of attending the Farmers Union meeting in Regina to which | 
Mr. MclIvor referred and the pleasure of hearing him on a panel discussion 
before the convention. But there are, nevertheless, certain matters of major 
policy that have to be adopted from time to time where there are bound to be 
some differences of opinion. When we come to the point I have another one 
to raise in the same category. — 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it in the next section? 

Mr. ARGUE: It has to do with the initial payment. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: I think it should be stated here that if the wheat ase 
has any doubt of it I would say that 90 to 95 per cent of the farmers have every 
confidence in the wheat board and they would rise with open arms if'there were 
any move to try and do away with it. 

The WITNESS: Thank you, Mr. Castleden; that - 4s what keeps us going. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am not sure what section we were on. I think we were 
on page six. Let us take “Operating Costs’, the last two paragraphs and 
dispose of it that way. Any questions on “Operating Costs” on page 7? 

Mr. ARGUE: What I wanted to make some inquiries about was the interest 
rate that has been paid by the wheat board. I made the statement Monday— 
there may or may not be anything to it—but it was given to me by a man I 
considered to be very high authority, by some official of the Alberta Wheat 
Pool last fall that their organization was able to borrow money from the banks 
for the building of a terminal elevator, I believe in Vancouver, at 34 per cent 
interest and this party told me that the money that has to be borrowed by the 
wheat board or by the elevators on wheat board account is subject toa payment 
of 4 per cent interest. Is there anything in that? 

The WITNESS: That is not the case today, Mr. Argue. We have had the 
interest rate reduced and our rate was 4 per cent on Deron of our agents 
ye the security of the board’s grain— 

r. QUELCH: I would like to correct my statement then. I thought it Was 
Mr. ae Young who said that. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, Mr. McIvor is not quite through. 

Mr. QUELCH: I am sorry. 

The WITNESS: Based on loans which are direct loans from the bank which 
would be similar to the loan which Mr. Argue had reference to, we have to 
pay 31 per cent and we have had these rates cut to 33 per cent.on borrowings © 
by Part agents on country stocks and 3 per cent on direct borrowings from 
the banks. 

Mr. QUELCH: I would just like to correct my ceatemene When we were 
discussing interest a little while ago I said that I understood that Mr. Henry 
Young had said the Alberta Wheat Pool was borrowing at a lower rate than 
the wheat board but I guess it was Mr. Argue that made the statement. 

Mr. ArGguE: That is correct. As I say, I cannot vouch for it, but assuming 
that is true why would a board agent, in other words, I take it an elevator 
company have to pay ai higher rate, if they do, on a borrowing as listed here 
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‘at 32 per cent than if the company went and borrowed a large sum of money 
for building a terminal elevator? I probably don’t know enough about banking 
_ to know the answer, but it seems to me that the security on the 3? per cent loan 


is actually better security than what they have been charging 4 per cent for. 

The WITNESS: I will give you the bank’s: argument and you can judge 
for yourself because I don’t know anything about banking myself. In the 
discussions that we had with the banks in which we asked for reduced rates 
we put. forward the view that loans could be obtained—well, we will say on 
Victory Bonds at 3 per cent and perhaps other commercial loans at around 


32 per cent. Like you, I don’t know. I have no direct information, but we had 


in mind largely the story to which reference has been made on several occasions 
of the Alberta Wheat -Pool and of which I have no direct knowledge except 
what I have heard by way of gossip, and the bank’s story, as I recall it, was 
that our loan is a variable loan, that is, that we may need $100 million: this 
month, $50 million next month, whereas their loan was for a fixed period of 
time and with certain payments to be made over a period of time which 
apparently the banks look upon as being a more satisfactory loan than a 
variable loan. 

Mr. ARGUE: I will bow to Mr. Tucker as an authority on banking but it 
seems to me that banks have always said that on long-term loans they require 
a higher rate of interest than on short-term loans. Is that not right? The 
government floats treasury bills which are callable at a low rate of interest 
while on a twenty or twenty-five year bond issue the rate is a good deal 
higher than on a short-term issue. It would seem to me the Alberta Wheat. 
Pool borrowed on long-term borrowing and the Wheat Board borrows, I 
would assume, as a short-term borrowing and short-term borrowings have 
always had a smalled rate of interest. 

The WITNESS: Quite frankly I think we are tania g of something we 
have no certain knowledge of. I don’t Know what rate of interest the Alberta 
Wheat Pool paid. I don’t know if they would tell me if I did ask them. I 
have heard a great many tales about what they paid. Some say it is 34 per 


‘cent, some say it is 33 per cent. Quite frankly I don’t know what they 


paid. 

Mr. ARGUE: I don’t think the bank is really entitled to a higher rate of 
interest on money borrowed by the Wheat Board than on money borrowed 
by the government because the government stands behind the Wheat Board, 
the loan is absolutely safe and I can see no reason why the rate should 
be higher. 

Mr. QUELCH: On that point, to what extent are loans to the Wheat Board 


‘considered as being guaranteed by the government? 


Mr. RippEL: The direct borrowings of the board from the banks are 
covered by a Government guarantee. The borrowings of our agents against 
the security of board grain are, you might say, indirectly guaranteed by the 
government in that under our handling agreement with the companies the 
board agrees to take back that grain from the company or from a bank at 
the price paid for it, which would be the initial payment at the time. Conse- 
quently the loan would be paid off by payments from the board covering 
the grain with funds borrowed from the bank by the board under its govern- 
ment guarantee. I would say that these borrowings are indirectly guaranteed. 

Mr. QUELCH: Then it is difficult to say why the rate of interest is so high 
because the government borrows at 1 per cent. 

Mr. RippEL: There are some differences between Board borrowings and 
borrowings from the bank by the companies in that they deposit as security, 
warehouse receipts, bills of lading, or provide statements from week to 
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week showing the stocks of board grain which they carry in their country 
elevators, all of which requires checking and handling by the bank at some 
cost whereas the Wheat Board loan is a straight loan with no documents or 
anything else involved. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we -go on to interim payments to producers? 


By Mr. Castleden: Ue, 

Q. I see we have in that statement Sii220. 000. Is that higher or lower 
than last year in operating costs?—-A. If I may refer you to the supplementary 
report in which operating costs are brought up to date, on page 3, at the bottom 
of the page on the right, “Administrative and General Expenses” of the board. 
This for the life of the 1953-54 pool amounted to $2,054,039.04, which is 
_ slightly over half a cent a bushel and like most business organizations our 
costs have been going up higher—not sates mote but slightly, very 
fractionally. 

Q. And how do they compare with last year’s Speier per bushel?— 
A. I think they were about 44 cents up but we will check and give you the 
figures. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions on that? 

The WITNESS: May we give this figure? We have it right here and can 
clear it up. 

Mr. RIpDEL: The administrative expenses of the previous pool were 
$1,960,000 or -366 cents per bushel on a handling of 535: million. 

The WITNESS: The big reason for the difference there is that we only 
handled 399 million compared to over 500 million the year before but actually 
our operating costs are only up about $90,000 over the previous year. 


By Mr. Castleden: 

Q. Yes, your handlings are much less. In view. of the increase I think 
that is a very fine showing.—A. I think it is a very reasonable cost. In view 
of the fact that things are going up we are subjected like other organizations 
to wage increases and other things which everybody is subjected to these 
days. 

Mr. RIDDEL: Mr. Chairman, for the crop year ended July 31, 1953, the 
administrative and general expenses of the board amounted to $2,719,000 and 
for the year ended 31st July, 1954, to $2,771,000—a difference of some $52,000. 

Mr. ArGuE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question about the 
arrangement of the initial payment. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Any more questions on operating: costs? 
| Mr. DINSDALE: As a matter of curiosity have you the comparative figures 
for carrying charges including terminal storage in 1953 and in 1954? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, the carrying charges actually paid in 1952-53 wheat 
crop amounted to $34,603,000 compared to $52, 525,000 paid and charged against 
the 1953-54 crop. 

‘Mr. CHARLTON: What was the amount per bushel? - 


Mr. RIDDEL: Against the 1953-54 crop, country elevator carrying charges 
amounted to $37,487,000 which worked out to a rate of 9-418 cents per bushel 
and terminal storage charges making up the balance amounted to 3-778 cents 
per bushel. In the previous year the carrying charges on wheat amounted to 
4-55 cents per bushel and storage on wheat in terminal elevators and another 
to 1-941 cents per bushel—almost double in both cases. 
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Mr. Tucker: The 44 cents, Mr. Chairman, that you considered as a 
4 carrying charge on the wheat which you took over until you could dispose 
y of it, is that included in the $52,525,000 or is it taken out of the proceeds of 
sales in item (b)? 

Mr. Rivet: Taken out of the proceeds of sales. It is shown as a reduction 
in price rather than carrying charges. Provision’ is made for the carrying 
charges by reducing the price. 


The WITNESS: In other words, if we had not provided for those carrying 


- charges our price would have been 44 cents higher. 


Mr. Tucker: I think that is the place to put it. 
The CHAIRMAN: We come into the international wheat agreement now. 


Mr. ARGUE: No, initial payments. Now, Mr. Chairman, this might be ano- 
ther delicate subject: but a farmer, the same as any other businessman, likes 
to know in advance if he can what relative prospects for sales are likely to. be. 
He likes to know in advance of seeding what his initial price is going to be 
in the fall and I want to say that I was very pleased last year that the initial 
prices for wheat, oats and barley were maintained and I can only express the 
hope that they will at least be maintained this year and that there will be 
nothing considered which would suggest the need of a reduction. Can Mr. Mc- 
Ivor tell the committee what possibility there is of getting back to the practice 
which we had before last year of announcing the initial price before seeding 
rather than waiting until July when the crop is half-grown and it is all in 
the ground before the farmer knows what the initial price will be? — 

_ The WITNEss: I think actually you are asking a question which should be 
addressed to the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Mr. ARGUE: Perhaps it should be and if it should be that is it but you 
do not consult with the minister in the same way that you consult on the . 
transfers and so forth? 


The WITNESS: Very very closely. As a matter of fact, if I have the per- 
mission of the committee, I would like to say a few words about the initial 
payments. The government certainly consulted with the board; they always 
have. I think one of the most important things—this is a personal opinion— . 
in the fixing of the initial payment is to try to fix a payment which is safe. 
I know you are smiling. I do not mean a payment that is too low or too high. 
I used the word “safe’’, for the good of the pool and the board. If we were 
to run into a series of losses I think it wouwld be a serious thing. We have 
always tried as a board in any advice we have given to the government to be 
as constructive as we possibly could in respect to initial payments. Last year 
I doubt if there was ever a more complexing situation than in May and June 
as to where initial payments should be fixed. We know what happened to 
the crop, but we do not know the prospect we had at one time. As serious 
as our position has been in respect to wheat if it had not been for the rust 
situation last year, I am afraid we would have had a much more serious 
situation. I actually think the delay last year was sound in view of all the 
problems. 


Mr. Arcue: Mr. Chairman, on this statement that Mr. McIvor has made ~ 
as to the factors which went into the consideration of the initial payment last | 
year, my information may not be completely correct, but I got the impression . 
from a great many sources that previous to the setting of the initial payment 
last year there was quite a lot of discussion, a lot of soul searching and deep 
thinking, as to what the initial price might be and there was a very substantial 
school of thought which considered that it might be a good thing to reduce 
the initial price. We know that what was done was that the price was main- 
tained and I think that was an excellent move. Even though it might have 
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been considered at the time that there was more risk attached to setting the 
initial price at the same level as of previous years, even though there seemed 
to be a falling off in the price, I think it was a good thing for Canada and 
the international market in wheat and even though the initial price this year 
might be at $1.40 and might be considered to be somewhat of a risk I think 
the risk would be far better if we announced that we were dropping our 
initial price as it would be an announcement to the world that we were betting 
on a drop in the international price of wheat. I may hope what will happen 
is that the initial prices will be maintained at least at the present level and 
there will be no reduction. 

_ Mr. QUELCH: I suppose Mr. MclIvor feels that if it becomes necessary to 
subsidize wheat it will be better that it be done by a subsidy than by a mis- 
calculation on the part of the board as to what the initial payment will be. 

The WITNEss: I do not know whether I can answer that question. | 

Mr. Tucker: I think I should say a word of commendation in support of 
Mr. Argue. I am surprised that I can take a position for once supporting his 
viewpoint but I do so anyway. I think the decision to leave the initial price © 
last year at $1.40 had a very stabilizing effect upon the thinking in regard to 
the value of wheat and I would like to commend the Wheat Board and the 
government for taking whatever chance was involved.in leaving the initial 
price as they did. I think that it not only helped the producers but may have 
had some ‘considerable good effect upon world prices. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is now 5.00 o’clock and I hear a bell. I suppose it is 
your wish that we adjourn now. We will meet at 11.00 o’clock tomorrow 
morning in room 497. 


May 26, 1955. 
‘11.00:a:m; 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. ; 

Mr. Pommer: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if before you start the proceedings 
you might consider favourably calling off the meeting in time for members of 
the committee to see the Armoury show in front of the parliament buldens 
the centenary, I believe, of this particular artillery unit. 

Mr. ARGUE: What time does that take place? 

Mr. WYLIE: Twelve o’clock, I think. 

The CHAIRMAN: Frankly, I don’t know anything about this show or when 
it is supposed to start. However, the matter is entirely in the hands of the 
committee and can be decided in whatever way you wish. I heard from one 
source that it was due to start at 12.30 and from another that the time was 
12 o’clock. Possibly we could obtain further information in the meantime. 

Mr. PommMer: Could we adjourn then between 12.00 and 12.30—at 12.15? 

The CHAIRMAN: We shall leave the question of the adjournment until later — 
on. Of course, a motion to adjourn is in order at any time, so possibly you 
could bring the matter up later. No doubt when the show starts we shall hear 
about it, . 

Now, yesterday we had pretty well reached the International Wheat Bee. Say 
ment. Mr. McIvor has a statement that I think he should make with ies to 
final payments. 


4 


es 
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Mr. George MclIvor, Chief Commissioner, Canadian Wheat Beard, called. | 


The WITNESs: I think the western members of the committee in particular 
would like to know that we have, including today, mailed 180,968 cheques in 
five working days of this department. The total number of cheques to be 
issued amounts to 372,835. We have now practically completed the payments 
for Saskatchewan. We are now moving into the other provinces. 

Mr. ARGUE: Can’t you lend some of your staff to the Department of Agri- 
culture to enable that department to speed up its assistance payments to prairie 
farmers? 

The WITNESS: We change the order of payments each time.. One time we 
start with Manitoba, the next time with Saskatchewan and then Alberta. We 
keep revolving. I would like to say this is the fastest we have ever got out 
cheques in the history of the board; when you figure this out it averages over 
30,000 cheques a day, which is quite an achievement. 

The CHarrMan: It is pretty good going. 

Now we come to the International Wheat Agreement. I think this time, 
Since it is all part of the same picture, we shall take page 7—International 
Wheat Agreement—and then pages 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 14 up to the last para- 
graph, the second column on page 14, Wheat Export By Ports. These:are all 
related to the same question. Now I will call on Mr. MclIvor again. 

The WITNESS: I think, Mr. Chairman, that I must read this to you hecause 
it is very difficult to comment on it without reading the full statement. It is 
all interlocked. e 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


The crop year 1953-54 coincided with the first year of the revised Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, which is effective from August 1, 1953 to July 31, 
1956. Prior to the commencement of the crop year 1953-54 negotiations took 
place which led to the renewing and devising of the first International Wheat 
Agreement terminating on July 31, 1953. At that time the representatives of 
forty-five governments signed the revised Agreement, including those of forty- 
one importing countries and four exporting countries. This group of nations 
signing the revised Agreement was composed of all the countries that had been 


adherents to the first Agreement, with the exception of the United Kingdom. 


At various times during the crop year 1953-54 four additional countries 
acceded to the revised Agreement. These were Jordan, Korea, Vatican City 
State and Yugoslavia. Two of the original signatory countries, Italy and 
Sweden, failed to ratify the revised Agreement.* At the end of the crop year 
the countries participating in the revised Agreement numbered forty-seven, of 
which forty-three were importing countries and four were exporting countries. 
As at July 31, 1954 the total of the annual guaranteed quantities under the 


-Agreement was 389.2 million bushels after adjustment for non- ratification and 


for accessions, as compared with a total guaranteed annual quantity of 580.9 
million bushels as at July 31, 1953, under the first International Wheat 
Agreement. 

Canada’s guaranteed annual quantity under the revised International 
Wheat Agreement was 150.8 million bushels as at July 31, 1954, after adjust- 
ment for non-ratification or for accession to the Agreement by six importing 
countries through the crop year, and for changes in the guaranteed quantities 
of some of the importing countries. 

Minimum and maximum prices under the revised International Wheat 
Agreement are $1.55 and $2.05 per bushel respectively basis No. 1 Northern 
Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur expressed in Canadian currency at 
the parity of the Canadian dollar determined for the purposes of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund as at March 1, 1949. As the Canadian dollar has been 
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allowed to find its own level freely on exchange markets since October 2, 1950, 
minimum and maximum prices under the International Wheat Agreement 
expressed in Canadian currency have been variable as the value of the Canadian 
dollar fluctuated in relation to its International Monetary Fund parity as at 
March 1, 1949 or in relation to the United States dollar, which has remained at 
its gold parity. 
In 1953-54 the Board continued to represent the Government of Canada in 

the administration of the revised International Wheat Agreement. 

And then there is a foot note: 

_Italy acceded to the revised Agreement on December 10, 1954 as an 
importing country but with a reduced guaranteed annual quantity of 3-7 
million bushels. 


SALES POLICY—WHEAT 


On July 31, 1953 the Board had unsold stocks of wheat amounting to 250-2 
million bushels. Shortly after the start of the crop year the Board estimated 
the farm surplus of wheat for the crop year 1953-54 at slightly over 600 million 
bushels, the greater part of which would be delivered at country elevators 
throughout the crop year. The basic problem confronting the Board was that 
of marketing wheat under surplus conditions and in competition with other 
exporting countries. : 

In describing the course of Board asking prices for 1953-54, a brief refer- 
ence to price developments in the previous crop year is desirable. Throughout 
1952-53 the Board sold wheat for registration under the first International 
Wheat Agreement at maximum prices provided under that Agreement. At the 
same time, however, Class II prices declined through the latter half of the crop | 
year 1952-53, narrowing the spread between the Board’s I.W.A. and Class II 
asking prices, but still remaining well above the Agreement maximum. This 
spread was further narrowed when a new maximum price became applicable 
on August 1, 1953 under the revised International Wheat Agreement.* On the 
first market day of August, 1953 the Board’s asking price for Agreement regis- 
tration was $2.03 per bushel while its Class II price was $2.07 per bushel, both 
basis No. 1 Northern Wheat in store Fort William/Port Arthur and Vancouver. 
During the first week in August, 1953 Class II quotations continued to-decline, 
reaching $2.032 per bushel on August 7, 1953 which was only fractionally above 
the I.W.A. maximum price in Canadian funds. On August 10, 1953 the Class II 
price declined by 93c per bushel breaking through the I.W.A. maximum level. 
At that point the Board had to decide what relationship should exist between 
its IL.W.A. asking price and its Class II price. The decision was that I.W.A. 
asking prices should be at the Class II price level whenever the latter was 
quoted at or below the I.W.A. maximum price. As a result, the sharp decline 
in the Class II price on August 10th was matched by a decline of 8c per bushel 
in the Board’s I.W.A. price, bringing the latter price well below the maximum 
I.W.A. level. From August 10th to August 13th both Class H and I.W.A. prices 
increased by 3c per bushel. On August 14th the Board’s Class II price increased 
by 5c per bushel and Board I.W.A. quotations returned to the maximum level 
mane the Agreement. From August 14th to September 16th, Class II quotations 
with few exceptions continued at the Agreement maximum and the Board’s 
I.W.A. quotations were for the most part the same as Class II quotations. On 
September 17, 1953 Class II prices again moved downward from the Agreement 
maximum level and remained below this level for the balance of the crop 
year. From this date I.W.A. quotations were identical with Class II quotations. 

Early in the crop year the Board increased its selling discounts for No. 2 
and No. 3 Northern Wheat in relation to its selling price for No. 1 Northern. 
For example, at the start of the crop year No. 2 Northern was selling at a dis- 
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count of 2c per bushel under No. 1 Northern. This discount was increased on 
several occasions as the crop year progressed until a discount of 6c per bushel 
was reached. Likewise, the discount on No. 3 Northern was increased from 4c 
per bushel to 8c per bushel under No. 1 Northern, and the discount for No. 4 
Northern was increased from 8c per bushel to 14c per bushel and subsequently 
adjusted to 12c per bushel late in the crop year. These increasing discounts for 
No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 Northern Wheat not only reflected Board holdings of 
these particular grades, but also served to make these grades more competitive 
in world markets. In ‘addition to increasing all grade discounts, the Board 
reduced its selling prices substantially as the crop year progressed. 

From the Agreement level of $2.03 per bushel at the start of the crop year 
Board quotations for No. 1 Northern Wheat basis in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur decline through the course of the crop year to a level of $1.704 per 
bushel on July 30, 1954, representing an overall decline of 324c per iene for 
the year. This price decline included a downward A etent in the Board. 
selling prices of 10c per bushel during June, 1954. On the same basis the over- 
all reduction in Board selling prices for No. 2 Northern, No. 3 Northern and 
No. 4 Northern was 364c per bushel. These price reductions were substantial 
and were made in order to keep Canadian wheat competitive on world markets. 
On July 30, 1954 the Board’s quoted price for No. 1 Northern Wheat was 29c per 
bushel below the International Wheat Agreement maximum price, and 19%c 
per bushel above the International Wheat Agreement minimum BCE as 
expressed in Canadian currency. 


As a measure to encourage sales of wheat, the Board provided on Septem- 
_ ber 4, 1953 that buyers would have the option of purchasing Board wheat 
at its daily quoted selling prices or on a deferred price basis. If a buyer chose 
the latter basis he had the right to declare the final price up to seven 
market days after the date of call on shipments from the St. Lawrence or 
Atlantic ports, and up to fifteen market days from date of loading from 
_ Pacifie Coast ports. A similar policy was subsequently applied to Port Churchill 
under which the buyer had the right to declare the final price up to nine 
market days after the date of call on:shipments from Port Churchill. If the 
deferred price basis was selected by a buyer provision was made for an 
accounting price to be established, such price to be adjusted finally within the 
time limits mentioned above. If a buyer did not fix a final price prior to the 
expiration of the time limits, the Board’s selling price at the expiration of the 
period automatically became the final price governing the sale. The deferred 
pricing arrangement was a means of making the purchase of Canadian wheat 
more attractive to buyers under the conditions which prevailed. 

A further change in the basis of Board pricing was announced on February 
‘ 16, 1954. On that date the Board issued an Instruction to the Trade which is 
quoted in part as follows: 


“Owing to lower: forwarding costs of wheat shipped to overseas markets 
from Pacific Coast Ports, these Ports have been operating at near capacity 
levels during the present crop year while, owing to higher forwarding costs, 
the movement of wheat from St. Lawrence Ports and Maritime Ports is sub- 
stantially smaller than during the past crop year. Supplies of wheat for 
Pacific Coast Ports originate almost exclusively from Alberta. The greater 
part of Saskatchewan and Manitoba depends on the wheat movement from 
the Lakehead and then to St. Lawrence and Maritime Ports for the creation of 
country elevator space and, in turn, the receiving: of wheat from producers. 


“As a measure to establish more equality in wheat shipments from various 
parts of the Prairie Provinces, the Board, for such period of time as may be 
necessary, is adopting a policy of making Board wheat generally competitive 
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in overseas markets, irrespective of the port of shipment. Pursuant to this 
objective, the Board will take into account, not only internal costs of moving 
wheat to seaboard positions, but also the various ocean freight rates involved 
and such variations in the foregoing costs as may occur from time to time. 

“To give effect to the foregoing policy, the Board will, commencing at 
1.15 p.m. C.S.T. on Tuesday, February 16, 1954, quote separate selling prices 
for Board wheat as follows: 


(1) Prices for Board wheat in store Pacific Coast Ports; 
(2) Prices for Board wheat in store Fort Williiam/Port Arthur; 
(3) Prices for Board wheat in store Port Churchill.” 


In accordance with the. above, separate prices were quoted by the Board 
on and after February 16, 1954 for wheat in store Pacific Coast ports, Fort 
William/Port Arthur and Port Churchill. On that date the Board reduced its 
selling prices for wheat basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur by 7c per 
bushel. This selling differential as between Pacific Coast Ports and Fort 
William/Port Arthur continued until June lst when it was narrowed to 6c per 
bushel, the latter differential continuing until the end of the crop year. 

On February 16th the Board posted its first quotation for the 1954 
season for wheat basis in store Port Churchill. On that date wheat in store 
Port Churchill was quoted at a price which was 9c per bushel over the Board’s 
quoted prices basis in.store Fort William/Port Arthur, this relationship remain- 
ing constant until the end of the crop year. 

And then there is a table showing the monthly board quotations. 

Monthly average Board quotations for wheat for 1953- 54 are shown in 
the following table: 


MONTHLY AVERAGE OF BOARD QUOTED PRICES 


I.W.A. Asking Prices Class II Asking Prices 


aa Basis No. 1 Nor. Wheat in Store Basis No. 1 Nor. Wheat i in store 
Ft.Wm/Pt.Ar.| Vancouver | Churchill Ft.Wm/Pt.Ar | Vancouver | Churchill 


(cents per bushel) (cents per bushel) 
Angus; 19Sa eb 201% PAL EM vet Sm aR A) 2024 202%! ahha ase 
September. 5 ahi: 2004 ZOOR i Je Ooi Bde 2004 2004 3. “MY eee 
CSGEO DCT aed teas 1954 TO ah MLS Vad ie 1953 1052): Agee ns 
TVCRWEETEIIOT A eich eee ss 190 DOO Ry aii cya 190 190: SUS gee 
December.. ie peer 1883 .« Vote ep EDEN ean eo 1884 1884" ti aie 
January, 1954... OR 1883 jt toS Sith RR eect an 1884 188h oo ee 
February.. We Ae Mie ~ . 1832 1864 1873* 1832. ,).>° 1862. 187i* 
BVP eRe ont. 180 187 189 180 187 189 
PDT i se wah Vie ede, 1822 1892 1913 1822 1893 1912 
DRA Vso 2 iets y Bowel 1823 1892 1913 1822 1893 1912 
Ute etek stabs Sant 174 180 183 174 180 183 
July 1702 1762 1792 1702 1763 1792 


*Average from February 16th to 28th only. 


From August 1, 1953 to July 31, 1954 the Board sold wheat for domestic 
use at the same prices as it sold wheat for export under the terms of the 
International Wheat Agreement. This was pursuant to Order in shesua® 
P.C. 1953-1045, July 2, 1953. 

By authority of Order in Council P.C. 1953-1478, September 24, 1953, 
the Board’s domestic selling prices for Amber Durum grades were increased 


(= 


at 
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10c per bushel over the price at which the Board sold similar grades of wheat 
under the terms of the International Wheat Agreement. The increased domestic 
price of Amber Durum grades reflected the higher initial payment for these 
grades in effect for the crop year 1953-54. 

Throughout the crop year Board selling prices for Amber Durum Wheat 
sold under the International Wheat Agreement were at the maximum prices 
provided under the Agreement. Higher prices prevailed for Amber Durum 
Wheat sold on a Class II basis. 


“SALES OF WHEAT—1953-54 


Board sales of wheat and wheat for flour for registration under the terms 
of the revised International Wheat Agreement amounted to 94-1 million 
bushels in 1953-54. Actual registrations of Canadian sales of wheat and 
flour under the revised Agreement totalled 90:9 million bushels against a 
guaranteed quantity of 150-8 million bushels for the crop year 1953-54. 
A number of countries signatory to the Agreement elected to purchase quan- 
tities of Canadian wheat on a Class II basis in addition to their Agreement 
purchases. ; 


Total Board sales of wheat on a Class II basis amounted to 123-5 million 
bushels, including 76-4 million bushels to the United Kingdom and 47-1 million 
bushels to other countries. Since the United Kingdom was not a signatory 
country to the revised International Wheat Agreement all sales of Canadian 
wheat and wheat flour to the United Kingdom and its colonies were on a 
Class II basis during the crop year. Sales made outside of the Agreement 
included 15-9 million bushels of wheat for flour in a wide range of markets. 
Sales of wheat to the United States for consumption also were on a Class II 
basis. 

Sales of wheat for consumption in the domestic market amounted to 53-7 
million bushels in 1953-54. 

The next is a table summarizing the board’s sales. Following that is a 
table showing the exports of wheat by months; and then we come to the 
table which shows exports of wheat and wheat flour to continental areas 
and countries. I think we discussed that at length the other day. 


The following table summarizes Board sales of wheat for 1953-54: 


Total Sales 


(Bushels) 
PIQUE ys) SELES pale oteie oe ois es 1 eal AND IAT a Ghent teats 93,715,298: 1 
EPxporivsules at Class: 1] prices ee us Sale 123,029; 7503 
Export sales under the terms of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement ..... AES 94,100,155-4 
Weight losses in transit and in drying ..... 119,872°3 
i ES SS (LMM MS ae eR ne Momus ATs 271,465,056-1 


/ 


Total Board sales of wheat during the crop year 1953-54 amounted to 
271,465,056:1 bushels, of which 101,547,023-2 bushels were applied to the 
1952-53 Pool Account and 169,918,032-9 bushels were applied to the 1953-54 
Pool Account. 
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EXPORTS 


The following table shows exports of wheat (including flour) by months 
for the crop year 1953-54: * 
(Million bushels) 


PUP UIST EO ee ee dine kes oa IR te ats Be 28-4 

PIO DOCS Ey ius Bow Ciatilel sy vc Pin eer eM Gee etna tne PVA ee 24-2 

COE DOET 8) ch ac. coe ieee ste te hte te rae Bot 

November! iyo es Cee sea eo) eee 24°4 

PACCETTUO GIS is oie rita ad bs eerie one lar dbend Ne $5 LE37 

PANUALY,, 1b OOF a bie Urata ante PR rs tee «lore cael T° So, LIB 

UCIST TIVO AG hao arf teylr mrt Meh cde expe cuneate Exec 

PVEOUE CIRO carts PR Pets o hnaat ta ee Buena ns het e- Set eas 18:9 

257 00g) RR tA Mme RMN a Wie Ustig alae cog eg ae a tb*3 

TAU it CS RR ae A Rook ER 3 a TS a) AU Re NG 22°5 

SF ELEN GIG Sau Sh ctigs oicetic\ dete Maa Me AMORA See Sc aks has Ole 25°2 

RMR ANE hth aban 218 sa de ates Ridioceme sa ior nice, co ae AIS Pb -8 
OCRREE oes Minhas) Ug CISD gee reese EINER RE oe ciek Bc Co 256-11 


Total wheat exports, including flour, amounted to 255-1 million bushels 
in the crop year 1953-54 as compared with 385-5 million bushels in the 
previous crop year. 


* Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. Includes exports of Ontario Winter 
Wheat. Figures subject to revision. 


The following table shows exports of Canadian wheat and flour by 
countries of destination for 1953-54 as compared with 1952-53: 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR* 
Crop YEARS 1952-53 AnD 1953-54 
Continental Areas and Countries 


Crop Year 1953-54 Crop Year. 
rn 1952-53 
Area Country Flour Total 
eu Wheat (Wheat Total 
Equivalent) 
(bushels) 
EUROPE: - 

Pred KINCAOM | teil he Poa Wh cee 65, 809, 195 16, 230, 497 82,039, 692 122, 853, 789 
ROBIN ANY cise Bild oie ae kop hoy aoe vate aun 20, 699, 355 627, 953 21,327,308 | 24,346,939 
AORN oie sa 02 Sacco ao BG Ethan tote $3¢ 285: 00S se seed ee 2 13, 285, 003. 20, 926, 028 
BONG HU MOPIABION tule dee. vxe's up iete axe wid seve haha lees 9, 884, 905 180 9, 885, 085 10, 538, 617 
IN DUIOTISTUIS yo hiat se heh cir ak Vata sah oR omee 6, 814, 869 17,451 6, 832, 320 15, 598, 587 
ede URE TPS Ob WAR i Ry Cn eae ec PE hae SALSA POOEL Je, Oe nines bee 3/424, 966 3,202, 046 
TOE WAV coves ct choles eRe LOL FEDER Bt GO MO bt eh eee crete e 3, 186, 992 5,889, 269 
UES sae PMU Non Ac a a MORAL PRY Ie mele 1 DbO Dott ees eh PSD 1,950, 554 6, 532,999 
PUPS EGS ch ati ents aie Re BE Wik che lel aants are. careciteiaoes 1) 653; 17a oo A. ee ot 1,683,173 1,471, 366 
ADORTRATK COUT a iicd cued Patek Tee Te . 878,700 1,354 880, 054 2,267,918 
SE ROR LK dee vt hs enews en ae xeon 709, 334 1551-4. 724,485 * 4,987,165 
UL Sash ks ect rarer 6 anaes hy ne Rh Ai tet fies en 382, 922 176,472 559,394 13,573,484 
MSUIS Ae tot, BU RR Pee, fas cts Sa ede he Ee ae 354, 667 57, 622 412, 289 1,051,908 
eT Hie ROOTS, a RG NACE MAR Lr Rais Sein Pare B00; DOG Aad ite sc ~ 350, 000 2,519, 007 
MEIN OS BIE Cae ce hata ed Mb ten tre Vie te Nel iss ledke ote MSE EE 172,755 172-265 63,405 
PS EMVESRTLA TNS Wnts wo ccctigis con hte Varro hier te Utes TOTROSO ce cate fe. ee 161,880 {cn reer ee 
Rae DSREUEIDY eid oe a cme weal balelem ae is Sra Shela ne eee 135, 423 135, 423 152, 694 
BEERS EUW AS 555 aa aah" oie a oc bach Beata ate o ack dd Keates dean eR 18,720 18,720 10, 255, 982 
GAFOORB ies cab d cittake ol o Cured maplaaie thee Lhe <ce aberagl tienen he Wteheeie ta 6 Srna at oie ek ee 750, 485 
SPOON. ae As ce eee co de ROS Es cle ones | fv cccatabe SMe eae ets BERT atts aoe ae Pecha o an 734, 084 

Ota lea aianiee nike. dete ees 129, 576,315 17,453,578 | 147,029,893 244,015,772 
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EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR* pe Maad 
Crop Years 1952-53 AND 1953-54 


Continental Areas and Countries 


: Crop Year 1953-54 
Crop Year 
Area Country Flour 1952-53 
Wheat (Wheat Total Total 
. a ; Equivalent) 
» ee 
(bushels) 
ASIA: 
ECA AGRON yg A A OR AR aS 39, 387,301 | 1,029,078 40,416, 379 14,961,910 
a lipgine. Islandia” PRN TU a a cern et. SPN Uelae E lee ad 1 Neh dL Ragle 5,153, 202 5,153, 202 5,361, 606 
MER oo kirtes eebntar. MAC he ok ee Na 4,482, 864 3, 060 4,485,924 2,493, 339 
Liye | E Usah oe Mai 2a Alar MONI BURNS al ii ORS 4. 272, 438 76 4,272,514 14, 056, 008 
POR ICONS hie arse re sit a ¥en of NG ale eee 168, 560 1,043,690 1, 212, 250 1, 242, 856 
sh Wage Lb Eon: OS Ree se ANAS lee gs ALN RM I 1,054, 273 1, 054, 273 1,449, 909 
British Malaya‘and Singapore. oo eda sl koe ko'd odes ook 368,951 368,951 415, 930 
MESSI GT Re SB By a aa 8 fe a ag i ee 310,005 310, 005 277, 250 
REE V1ODT crs ee eeu ee eile, Cue Wi lands eee Loh ee ey 242, 829 242,829 1,462,460 
PUADONY cur feu whan sree unc tEnies 2 eon me Tyre a als cama eed 126, 680 126, 680 5,619, 270 
PI A POOP Wee 3 ees PU ee ee Se tet al OS 99, 094 99, 094 209, 383 
POPINORN Ce teas es a nec ee eee RELY lil WEL ASN A 79, 707 66, 581 
LUECTC. Gor MRP oe As ge de RRR PS 4 ROR, URAL 72,041 72,041 |, 86,791 
ISU Arte elie ti atligad eiieecche Sir pret) Ay Pin Gi lee ahaa: Neegylal NN Yo AA a en By 14, 450,901 
CO BINOROC OU EDITOR sie oe IS ae eles Mathes Sites Li be AR ot ne aa 36, 662 36, 662 132,719 
SLITS ON CAN MALS UNA Na ad ein ea AE Ai 48,390,870 9,539, 641 57,930, 511 62, 286,913 
CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 
AREA: 
“EYINICA ANG “LODBRO Wk Mas koe kote TE I wets oe 2,228, 148 2,228,148 1,884, 772 
Bo Ens IDO RRSE“RPMRe I nk Sara So PN Ne rg 1,149, 217 903,704 2,052,921 V36h, LOL 
PATO ACA SY Oe Nea a Pe Oe ial 3,490 1,794, 708 1,798,198 1,352, 388 
Leeward and Windward Islands..........}............03. 997, 200 997, 200 1,037,781 
LA RMN EN CS PARES ORICA 3 ea Sy 3 Se i SA a a eae 609,971 609, 971 235, 147 
Dominican: Republic... crc ee Fa 510, 849 510, 849 122,427 
Costa Rica...... BGO Se Male Mean a ea ks AR 40,000 455, 328 495, 328 408,753 
RSMlatRIN ala eu ce moe Hye ey ee are aig st tye ales g 438,615 438,615 284, 535 
SBE ATOM e Ke et le ee et a 1,508 433,498 435, 006 366, 515 
USES CNTR. Se ed i re ae a ED SO UNS 355, 559 355, 559 294, 862 
TOPE RT aie ey Bek oe aA ttre Maid ar tated a artis sos 300, 524 300, 524 176, 872 
ERGOT AGOR ST tote ie. Sues tele kta RNY Ld ane tie aoe Werte 295,727 295, 727 221,931 
MOELEMAATU AGU eM ate) cos 2 lead ats nk eink et ceen cyst etal ihe wae eh, Mae Opn 262, 840 262, 840 242,762 - 
Metherlands-West Indies! 5.x ore eet. Sow ake wes or 252, 648 252, 648 167,796 
BE TING Dende keare Pmt coy, eller a tare a a ae otal cae cetoiatee es 117,850 117,850 y 110, 264 
OMS TLODGNTAS Cote tort 3 Sem esi aaa had fue Saat 56, 093 56, 093 53,073 
inher Countries io 5 aa ae oe 6, 667 40,913 47,580 28,601 
PGE US Ss an REN ot ee ee 1,200,882 | 10,054,175 11, 255, 057 8, 350, 250 


TE RIGS PO RAR Os ei aA ME 7,705, 841 1,440 7,707, 281 11,409,457 
UOT rRNA TE sae RRs vices @ sean RN 11,480 4,183,911 4,195,391 2,865, 936 
BVP OT ees. ee Red ts. hare aot dee gS 2,005, 800 42,462 2, 048, 262 678, 938 
MOS i eee ce. ee ee ark, d 1,270, 089 772,475 2,042, 564 488, 694 
BR LGR ay Pahl aa 2 i Wer esata ecadite Sork W567; 35% 41,121 1,608,472 5,631,409 
Pare LiMtih SID TOM Le hn saclay ly di tate ity abd beauties Ale arta 982, 219 982,219 969, 507 
ea] Rig Regn Tape 1a aa te A, ‘ 846,120 17, 626 863, 746 2,283, 607 
POMUTTNETD RO ee Se) ees La NN TG EY Peo Che a 195, 066 195, 066 170, 564 
Chiloi.: SerAdas. 67 RO Sk ONE STR IRR SNAAOMOPODY © ARS ary Rt ee al Ae VAR ah MAN As tat a8 Bae 1,477, 534 
ramen ir thay ees 2. sas bake Sdala tie ais oie He te. Denia, Fe euan lf Stated ern ue i 4 
v Hessen ay PRUs cS FE RD) 77h Bh ab SE RS ean) (ESE ae ER PN ARTA 8) oe AL NC Se 

MOU See yes outro a es etm Cate wre 13,406, 681 6, 236, 320 19, 643, 001 25, 975, 650 


Ro 
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EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR*—Concluded 
Crop YEARS 1952-53 anv 1953-54 


Continental Areas and Countries 


Crop Year 1953-54 


| Crop Year 
Area Country Flour 1952-53 
; Wheat (Wheat Total Total 
Equivaient) 
(bushels) 
AFRICA: 
Union. of South: Africas: 2 oe as eee Feb Bee PODS Shoat, ath alee. 7, 722, 960 5, 675, 599 
ADL A ROG EE UO y Nettie tLe LUN niee ROR PLES kates eraune ey 901,170 |. 901,170 141,381 
Belman Congo. 6G. ol. Wie a eee 9,186 705, 596 714, 782 211, 846 
BNO TI ay Pe UIT e Nicaes iil) 2 Cheri th. cu KROME Goat oat in Re Irae Mee 534, 537 534, 537 “129,029 
en Vik, carrey a ere Lt eee hb APO gaa 451, eos Datel tats ' 451,734 ' 772,800 
Ormguene Alrical fh. Uhwen see aes caval ak 398, 346 52,136 450, 482 220, 708 
TEST OCCT OWN Ome Auteur emt Sand Seay aura ee 294, 692 ‘294, 692 574, 686: 
ACHAT OE Eh. a calere ton Hed Cie SOR UD Glas ania ts TN 116,352 LL67352 53, 928 
PEZOLES HG: WEA CCI A SE Hh Au ean to NaN ete Niet 58,819 58,819 34, 654 
LES py MEARE COMA a A Unt MRE MURS TOE TID Atel bie ae Ma 6, 367 6, 367 13,905, 063 
Pvemer COunpriesss / Sey gE SO NG SR RAR nae . 56,758 | 56,758 | + 32,823 
OUR Gay oats Me ad, anes 8, 582, 226 2,726,427 11,308, 653 PAA iy fe 0 Wf 
NortH AMERICA: 
United States: ; 
Consimptions shoes Ben ye nun ae rae 5,517,413 281,417 5, 798, 830 17, 364, 050 
Nene in Bond io Sy Se eh ‘ ALGO GAO Pecouiig vite bau 2,160,739 5, 763, 620 
Tots United’ States). ea) 7,678, 152 281,417 7,959, 569 23,127,670 
OAMBPAC OMNERIOS FSCS) oe) fy ale RS AS CON en eae ne Fa 20, 466 20,466 | 17, 769 
PL OUMP Urea IEe eS nikal Mahan ee os eas 7,678, 152 301, 883 7,980, 035 23,145,439 
GrandsLotal 2. ve ee es ee 208 , 835, 126 46,312,024 | 255,147,150 385, 526, 541 


*Source: Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. Includes exports of Ontario Winter Wheat. 
Figures for 1953-54 subject to revision. 


‘ 


; The general level of Canadian exports in 1953-54 followed the downward 

trend which existed in international wheat and flour trading during the crop 
year, with demand holding more strongly in markets for Canadian flour than 
in wheat markets. As a result of unusually high levels of world grain pro- 
duction, the release of reserve stocks of wheat for domestic consumption in a 
number of European countries and the emergence of several countries as 
important exporters, the regional pattern of Canadian exports of wheat and 
flour was modified in some important respects in comparison with the previous 
year. While the volume of Canadian wheat and flour moving into certain 
regions was sharply reduced from the levels attained in 1952-53, exports to 
other markets were well maintained and in a few instances showed a marked 
increase over the previous year. ; 

Europe again constituted the principal external market for wheat and 
flour in 1953-54, importing from Canada a total of 147-0 million bushels of 
wheat and flour, or 58% of Canadian exports as compared with 244-0 million 
bushels, or 63% of total exports in the crop year 1952-53. The United Kingdom 
continued to provide the largest single market for both wheat and flour.’ In 
most countries, total import requirements were sharply reduced following ~ 
excellent 1953 harvests through most of Europe and the releasing of reserve 
wheat stocks. Declines from the high level of exports reached by Canada the 


y 
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previous year were most apparent in counties such as Italy, Yugoslavia, the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, the Netherlands and Ireland. Exports to a few 
European countries, notably Germany, Switzerland and Spain were nearly 
maintained at the level attained the previous year. 

Asia provided the second external market of major Pinertenee for Cana- 
dian wheat and flour, importing 57:9 million bushels or 23% of Canadian 
exports as compared with 62:3 million bushels or 16% of total exports in 
1952-53.. Marked reductions which occurred in wheat and flour exports to 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Lebanon due to! increased production in those 
countries or other reasons, were almost offset by increases in exports to Japan 
and Israel. The fnisiially strong Japanese demand for Canadian wheat resulted 
in part from a change-over in public taste from rice to wheat products and 
from a deficiency in that country’s production of cereal grains in 1953. Markets 
for Canadian flour in the Philippine Islands and Hong Kong also were well 
maintained. 

Central America and the Caribbean area purchased 11°3 filiion bushels, 
consisting chiefly of flour as compared with 8:3 million bushels in 1952-53. The 
volumes of flour exported to this area during 1953-54 were increased in 
virtually every individual market over the levels attained in the previous crop 
year. 

South America purchased 19: 6 million bushels of wheat and flour or 
approximately 8% of total Canadian exports in 1953-54 as compared with 
26-0 million bushels in 1952-53. The return of the Argentine as a normal 
supplier in international wheat trading was a factor in the reducing of Cana- 
dian exports to certain markets in South America such as Brazil, Peru, Bolivia 
and Chile. These are markets in which the Argentine enjoys a natural 
geographic advantage and to which that country has been a traditional supplier. 
However, declining Canadian exports to countries situated in the southern 
regions of the continent were partially offset by increased sales of both wheat. 
and flour to northern markets, particularly Venezuela, Ecuador, Columbia, 
British Guiana and Surinam. 

Exports to Africa totalled 11:3 million bushels in 1953-54 as compared 
with 21-8 million bushels the previous year. Reductions in the purchase , 
of Canadian wheat and flour below the level of the previous year occurred 
entirely in the northern’ countries of Africa, including Egypt, Lybia and the 
French Colonies, where domestic production was large in 1953. Increased: 
exports were recorded to markets located in the southern and western regions 
of the continent, particularly the Union of South Africa, Gold Coast, Belgian 
Congo and Nigeria. 

Exports to the United States, consisting prinoipalty of low grade wheat 


‘ for feeding purposes, amounted to 8:0 million bushels as compared with 


23-1 million bushels in 1952-53. The important decline in exports to this 
market resulted largely from a greater aveayy Ma of feed supplies in the 
United States throughout the crop year. 

The next section deals with the exports by ports. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 
on that. 

The CHATRBTAN: Are there any questions on this? 


By Mr. Charlton: 

Q. This guaranteed annual quanitty under the revised International Wheat 
Agreement, on page 7, does not mean very much?—-A. The International Wheat 
Agreement provides that there is a minimum and a maximum price. The 
importing countries have the right to call wheat under the agreement at the 
maximum. The exporting countries have the right to supply agreement 
quantities at the minimum price. I do not think that either of those actions 
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has been taken through the life of either agreement, the present or the previous 


agreement. During the previous agreement the wheat traded largely at the © 


- maximum price; in fact I think almost completely at the maximum price, 
certainly as far as Canada is concerned. During the life of the present agree- 
ment the prices have been somewhat lower. than the maximum and somewhat 
higher than the minimum. 
Q. It is only in the case where you stipulated the minimum price that you 
could require them to accept the amount they had bargained to buy?—A. Yew; 
Q. But not at anything more than the minimum?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Quelch: 

Q@. What was the price we were paid by Great Britain during the period 
class II wheat was above the maximum price?—-A. When the British were no 
longer members of the agreement they paid the class II price the same as any 
other country. 

Q. Above the maximum?—A. It was above the maximum and then went 
below. 

Q. So long as the price of class II wheat is berareen the maximum and the 


minimum, it makes very little difference whether Great Britain is within 


the agreement or outside the agreement? Is that right?—-A. There, of course, 
is a very big difference. Just expressing a personal view, Britain for reasons 
best known to herself decided not to come into the new agreement. They have 
claimed that there has been some advantage to them. Personally I do not think 
there has. I think their position as far as prices are concerned would have 
been the same whether they were inside or outside in the agreement. 

Q@. They have not any wheat below the minimum?—A. Not from Canada. 
They did, I believe, buy some low grades from France, but they have not bought 
any wheat below the minimum from any of the export countries under the 
agreement with the exception of some recent purchases of American feed 
wheat to be used in their compounds which was offered by the Americans at 
a very low price, and in fact if I might use the words—at a shockingly low price. 
The wheat was offered at $1.10 to $1.15 at Duluth. 


By Mr. Argue: 
Q. Is that the garlicky wheat?—A. I understand that is the light quality 
feed wheat which may have been as a result of the rust they experienced 
last year. 


Q. Did Britain buy any of the garlicky wheat?—A. Yes, but not at as low a 


price as the feed wheat. 

Q. Would not the garlicky wheat end up as flour?—A. The only thing I 
know—and I do not pretend to speak as a miller—is that I would think it would 
be very risky to put garlicky wheat any place near the grinders of the mill. 

Q. I have been told this by American wheat experts, whether they know 
what they are talking about or not I do not know; but as to the garlicky 
wheat I am told they take out the garlic bulbs and in a little while it is 
just as good as any other wheat. I do not know if that is right. They thought 
that was something desirable in order to get rid of the wheat at a low price; 


sure, it had garlic bulbs in it, but they could be taken out and the quality - 


of the wheat was largely restored.—A. I am not familiar with garlicky wheat 
at all. However, I have been told it is very dangerous to put it in the mill. 
Q. This seemed to be a year of very severe reductions in the selling price 


of wheat and probably more than any other reason the increased cost in © 
storage has been the main factor contributing to the greatly reduced interim © 
payment and a small final payment. The board has followed a policy of 


meeting competition wherever competition may arise. The thing which has 
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- bothered me from time to time is this: the main competition is from the United 
States and to what extent is there prior consultation between Canada and the 
United States before either nation undertakes a severe reduction in the price 
of wheat? The first one I might refer to is the reduction by Canada on Febru- 
ary 16, and the second very substantial reduction in the price of wheat is 
the one which I believe the United States led sometime in June. To what 
extent is there prior cooperation in consultation, and to what extent would 
each country feel that this move was essential to both?—A. Now, you have 
really asked two questions. I think it would be best to deal with the first one 
first. There has been a policy in which we have been informed by the United 

- States of their intention to take certain actions in respect to price. I would 
like to make it very clear—and I think this is very important—that there is 
no cartel between Canada and the United States in respect to wheat prices 
which might work very much against us in the importing markets. But’ we 
have followed a policy, and I think we will continue to so follow a policy 
of consultation. There has been a completely frank discussion between our- 
selves and the United States on that point. I do not want you to think that 
our wheat has been put down to the level of the United States; it has not. 

-. We keep in mind the fact that the quality of our wheat is: better than the 

quality of the American wheat that is going into the export markets. I do 
not have the figures in front of me, but I think perhaps as of yesterday our 

No. 1 Northern would be around 16 to 17 cents higher than their one hard 

winter which is the top of their so-called export grades. That premium we 

feel is a premium which is recognized by buyers as being a premium which 
is fair having in mind the quality of the two wheats. I think the board’s 
policy can be best described as an effort on the part of the board to cushion 
a decline which has been brought about by huge stocks of wheat all over the 
world and the fact that there has been serious competition from Argentine, 

Turkey and other nations apart from ourselves and the United States; there 

is also Australian competition and they too have found it necessary to share 

the downward trend of prices. 

' Q. Specifically was there any consultation with the United States officials 
before the reduction in the price of Canadian wheat of February 16, 1954?— 
A. Yes, there was. 

Q. And were the Americans agreeable to such a move?—A. Well, I 
think it would be very unfortunate if we started to discuss with the com- 
mittee as to who took the lead in such a move. | 

Q. I may or may not be correct but I took it that the February 16 move 
was a Canadian move initially, a move initiated by Canada, and it resulted in 
-an adjustment in the price of wheat.—A. Are you talking about the 7 cents 
decline? 

Q. Yes.—A. That is a horse of an entirely different colour altogether. 
Of course, that move was initiated by Canada. The reason we did it was that 
we had a very serious situation in the province of Saskatchewan in taking 
delivery of wheat from producers and unless we lowered the price at the 
St. Lawrence—the St. Lawrence price was completely out of line—we would 
have had almost a stoppage in the movement of the wheat at the lakehead 
and consequently would not have been able to take delivery from the pro- 
ducers. We decided that the only thing to do was to reduce the price which 
would put the St. Lawrence in a competitive position with Vancouver in order 
to release Lakehead stocks of wheat and move them into eastern ports. 

Q. I was not questioning the reasons behind the action on the part of 
the Wheat Board. I was just questioning as to whether there had been some 
consultation or cooperation, and to that question you answered yes.—A. Yes 
We advised the Americans we intended to do that. 
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Q. In order you say to move a relatively greater quantity through the 
eastern ports you had to reduce the eastern seaboard price. Could the same 
reduction not have been obtained by let us say splitting the amount by some 
method, reducing it in the east and increasing it in the west, so that the net 
effect would be an adjustment and not a reduction of income to the Wheat 
Board?—-A. No. I do not agree with that. I do not think it could be accom- 
plished that way. The situation was that our prices at that particular time 
had a definite relationship to other prices and we were trying to make them 
competitive having in mind quality. If we had just partially reduced the 
St. Lawrence price and put the Vancouver price up we would have put our 
- price further out of line as far as Vancouver was concerned and reduced our 
sales and we would not have accomplished the thing we wanted to accomplish. 


Mr. TucKEeR: Mr. Chairman, I take it that the decision was entirely a 
matter of marketing wheat and a decision of the Wheat Board itself? 


The WITNESS: Absolutely. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to see there has been a levelling off between 
the prices charged at Fort William and, Vancouver. As a matter of fact, 
apparently the Vancouver price is now being quoted less than the Fort William 
price. What are the factors that brought about a return, shall we say, to 
somewhat the same position that prevailed before February 18?—A. A read- 
justment in the cost which came about by the reduction in ocean freight rates 
between moving wheat from Fort William overseas and Vancouver overseas. 
The Vancouver ocean rates which had been very low comparatively, due to a 
number of factors have since increased very substantially. The thing which 
contributed to the lower price in the St. Lawrence was the fact that it cost 
more money to ship by the St. Lawrence than through Vancouver to com- 
petitive markets. As the Vancouver ocean rate increased we gradually had 
to lower the Vancouver price to compete with the St. Lawrence price. In 
other words, different balances are going on all the time and it is entirely 
a question of the cost of shipping. 

Q. Then there was the United States reduction in price in June. Was 
it 10 cents a bushel? I think it was in that neighbourhood?—A. I think it 
was, yes. 

Q. Well then, did the American reduction in the price of wheat take 


Canada by surprise or were you informed that it was about to come about — 


and did you have some prior consultation and make some protests and so on 
in order to ward it off if at all possible?—-A. We certainly had prior con- 
sultation. I would like to suggest to the committee we hope that we will be 
able to continue these consultations and I trust that some of the answers I 
am giving under the questioning will not mean that the Americans will feel 
that we are discussing this thing too freely. I am just suggesting this to’ the 
committee. These consultations go on constantly between the two countries. 
We have the very widest consultation between ourselves and the United 
States on all of these problems. . 

Q. But you do not have a cartel in wheat because you do not always 


agree?—-A. I have made it very clear in our discussions that we certainly 


do not agree with their present policy of selling wheat for foreign currency. 
There are a lot of points on which we cannot agree. But we do carry on the 
widest consultation with the Americans and in fact with the Australians. 

@. Mr. Chairman, I think consultation is very necessary and I think 


cooperation is very necessary in so far as it is possible because certainly these ~ 
two dollar countries who are two of the largest exporters of wheat can do 
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= Btthine ‘but hurt each cee if they get inte. a price-cutting war. There has 
been no cartel because the cooperation has not been too complete, but I am 
suggesting that a complete form of cooperation is of value to the Canadians 
and Americans—and in my own opinion it is also of value to the world— 


because if the world price for wheat does go down to a point where it 


seriously affects North American economy the others will not gain by that.— 


_ A. Iagree with that. We have got to continue our cooperation with the United 


States and with Australia and I know there are some people in importing 
countries abroad who very strongly hold the opinion that a break in wheat 
prices of a substantial character can only have a very severe effect on their . 
own trading position. 


Mr. QUELCH: What about the Argentine? Is there any consultation be- 
._ tween Canada and the United States and the Argentine? 


The WitNEss: Not as far as Canada is EME A cannot speak for the 
United States. 


By Mr. Dinsdale: 

Q. Regarding the United Kingdom situation, I notice the report says it is 
still the largest single importer, and I also notice that exports have decreased 
substantially between 1952-53 and 1953-54. I think the figures are something 
like 122 million bushels to 82 million bushels. Have you any idea of the 
present trends in that export situation?—A. We have expanded our business 
with the United Kingdom very substantially this year as compared with last 
year. In other words, the trend is upwards and I think the reasons are 
mentioned in this report; that is that last year the United Kingdom had a good 
crop to start with—I am talking now about the previous year ending July 31, 
1954. And in addition to that, for the twelve months period to that time, 
reserve stocks were being restored to the mill grist which had the effect of 
cutting down our sales as those reserve stocks were substantially Canadian 
wheat. | ie 

Q@. They had not been importing from any other country in substantial 
amounts during that period?—-A. No. Their over-all imports were down for 
that year. 

Q. Was any trading going on, for example, with Russia in grain?-——A..\T 
think in the crop year 1953-54 there were small quantities of Russian wheat 
purchased by the United Kingdom. i 

Mr. Riddel advises me there were, pages cargoes, and this year I have not 
heard of any at all. This year a very interesting factor in the United Kingdom 
trade has been the large quantity of wheat which has been purchased from 
‘France at very low prices. 

Q. You said a moment ago Britain was importing feed wheat, I believe it 
was, from the United States at low prices. Is she importing other quantities 
‘of wheat from the United States in any large quantities?—-A. Yes. She is 
‘taking some hard winter wheat from the United States but not in any excess 

over normal at all. 

I would like to mention for a minute that in the United Kingdom the mills 
there operate on a grist and I think it can be said that our wheat is the founda- 
tion of that grist. The balance of the wheat which they purchase is generally 
referred to as “filler”? wheat. We will say, for example, they are using 50 per 
cent of Manitobas, which I think is about the basis at the present time, and 
at the same time complement that with 10 to 15 per cent of English wheat and 
perhaps 10 per cent of French wheat, and some Australian and perhaps 5 per 
cent of American hard winter wheat. That would be the blend that would be 
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the most desirable from the standpoint of the particular type of flour which 
they manufacture. If you go north into Scotland they like another type of 
bread so our Canadian wheat would probably be 60 to 75 per cent of the grist. — 
The quantity of Canadian wheat is larger in Scotland. 


By Mr. Quelch: 

Q. In the countries which have a supporting price of wheat internally, is 
the price to the miller governed by the world market price or is the price to. 
the millers a subsidized price by the government?—-A. Many of these countries 
have a different procedure in regard to the prices they charge their own home 
grown millers. Generally speaking, I think that what they do is they charge ~ 
the millers the price they are paying to the producers at home or whatever it 
might be, and they provide them with the imported at whatever cost laid down 
in the particular country concerned. That is a common practice. 

Q. In that case, they would lay down a quota as to how much domestic 
and imported wheat they would have to use.—A. There are hardly any countries 
which operate the same way internally. The policies seem entirely different. 
If you would like we could file with the committee an outline of the policies 
followed by the various importing countries. | 


Mr. QUELCH: That would be interesting. 


By Mr. Charlton: 

Q. Mr. MclIvor, it seems that there is quite a variation in the price between 
Churchill and Fort William and Port Arthur and Vancouver. There must be 
some justification for that?—-A. Yes. Once again it is the same thing that 
applies in regard to Vancouver or the St. Lawrence. You know, when you 
have got to move wheat from the lakehead to the St. Lawrence there are 
certain fixed charges in there. The ocean freight rates into Churchill are less 
than the combined charges to St. Lawrence ports and the ocean freight rates 
from the St. Lawrence overseas. So there is a difference in the shipping cost. 
What we generally try to do is to assess a premium over Fort William which 
about reaches that difference although we have to discount it a little because 
the wheat from Churchill is not as easily accessible as that from the St. 
Lawrence. In other words, there is just a certain shipping season. That 
accounts for the fact that there is a premium on Churchill. 

Q. Do you try to regulate your supply at Churchill to the amount of the 
flow? I always understood there was a slight advantage in purchasers buying 
wheat through Churchill—A. There is for the reason of the. discount—you 
mean an actual advantage? 

Q. Yes?—A. Oh, definitely. 

Q. Is it not partly taken up by this increased price for Churchill?—A. Yes. 
We try to recapture as much of that advantage as we can and still sell the 
wheat for the benefit of the producer: Our position has been we have been 
able to sell every bushel of wheat we could physically move. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think, as the band is here, although I am told the inspect- 
ing general is not due until 12.30, it is going to be hard to continue in competi- 
tion with the military band. I would like to carry at least one section this 
morning in order to make some progress. Shall we carry one item before we 
adjourn? 

Mr. Tucker: I have one question... . 

The CHAIRMAN: Very well, Mr. Tucker, you have a strong voice. ; 
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By Mr. Tucker: 


\ 

Q. It concerns the use of Churchill. I see that in July the differential 
between Fort William and Churchill was 9 cents a bushel which means that 
on all the wheat that went from Churchill the farmers got 9 cents more than 
they got on the wheat that went from Fort William. Is that correct?—A. That 
Waisdright. 

Q..That differential would not be carried through with regard to the entire 

11,000,000 bushels that went to Churchill, I take it?—-A. Yes, I think it was. 
They are getting 9 cents on all the wheat we shipped through Churchill last 
year. 

Q. The use of Churchill last year meant that the farmers get Western 
Canada got nearly a million dollars more for their wheat than if they had 
shipped it through Fort William?—A. That is right. 

@. You set the domestic price of wheat on the basis of what you sell for 
export and when you sell it at a different price in Fort William, Vancouver 
and Churchill how do you decide in any specific instance which price you are 
going to charge domestically?—-A. The Fort William price. 

Q. Why is that? The Fort William price is sometimes much lower than 
the Vancouver price.—A. There was a time quite recently when the Fort 
William price was higher than the Vancouver price and it would tax the 
wisdom of Solomon to decide which mills are going to get wheat at the Churchill 
or Fort William price—Churchill is completely out of it because they don’t 
ship from Churchill; no one can decide between Vancouver and Fort William. 
Administratively it would be quite impossible because you don’t know which 
of the areas these mills reach in the sale of their flour. I think that over the 
years it works out fairly. 


Mr. Manc: Our sales of wheat to Britain have dropped this year appar- 
ently. I think that somewhere I saw figures showing that our sales of barley 
had increased almost three fold... 


The WITNESS: We shall come to barley a little later on in the report. I 
think, if I may suggest it, that it would be easier if we confined ourselves now 
to the question of wheat. 


a 


By Mr. Tucker: 


Q@. Am I right in my understanding of the figures here that between one 
and two million bushels more wheat went through Churchill last year than 
went out through the Atlantic ports?—A. You mean Halifax and Saint John? | 
That is correct. In 1953-1954. But I would like to say that Halifax and Saint 
John have had almost a record year this past year. I think the total combined 
shipments of wheat and other grains was about 40,000,000 bushels. 

Q@. In the year under review, 9 or 10 million bushels went out of the 
Atlantic Ports and in the subsequent year the figure rose to 40 millions.— 
A. Forty millions—of course 9-9 millions was wheat. It was a fine year. 

Q. What was the reason for the increase last year compared with previous 
years?—-A. It involves exactly the same point as I mentioned earlier in 
answering Mr. Argue’s questions on the reason for the differential between 
the St. Lawrence and Vancouver. The same freight differentials apply to the 
Maritime ports as to the St. Lawrence. 


By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley): 

Q. In regard to the terminal storage facilities’ available at Churchill 
and the St. Lawrence ports—there has been more grain shipped through 
Churchill than through the St. Lawrence ports has there not?—A. I would 
think—and I would be subject to correction—that the elevator at Churchill 
has handled more wheat than any other elevator in the country proportionate 
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to the period of time of navigation. In other words, if you were dealing with 
a 12 month navigation period, which applies for example to Vancouver, and 
you interpreted the amount of shipping in the two and half month on the 
basis of a 12 month period, the Churchill movement would be something almost 
phenomonal and I would like to say here we have had nothing but the very 
finest experience in handling our wheat through Churchill. 

Q. It appears then that an increase in the storage facilities at Churchill 
would give quite an advantage to the farmers and to the Wheat Board by 
reason of the increased quantities that could be sold through that port?— 
A. The storage at Churchill is of course being increased but it would be unwise 


to think that because the storage is being doubled that it would be possible © 


to double the movement of grain from Churchill. I don’t think you could do 
that. The great problem in Churchill is that oceans boats do not run like 
buses—in other words they do not run one on the hour every hour. Some 
factor might arise which might delay a boat for two or three weeks, for 
example this dock strike in Liverpool. Certain boats which might have been 
chartered to go to the St. Lawrence to load grain would be delayed to the 
extent that they are unable to discharge their cargoes in Liverpool. The 
great problem in Churchill is to set up a program which will provide for 
these incidents, because the worse thing that could happen to the port of 
Churchill would be to get boats in there and fail to get them out. That would 
be the worst disaster that could happen to the port. So you must gauge your 
loadings in Churchill on your ability to get these boats out before the freeze-up. 
Increased elevator capacity is only part of the problem, but it will certainly 
help a great deal. 


By Mr. Tucker: 


Q. To what extent does the commissioner estimate doubling the elevator 
capacity will affect exports?—A. That can only be a guess. I was asked 
that question by the committee representing the port of Churchill—the Hudson 
Bay Route Association—and I gave a guess that might increase the 
movement by a third. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry this? 


By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley): 


Q. I understand that the board does originate sales of wheat itself. What 
proportion of the yearly sales originate with the board rather than with an 


agent of the board?—-A. It depends almost entirely on the country you are 
dealing with. The tendency recently has been for the lifting of government 


restrictions in some of the importing countries. The Netherlands for example 
are giving to private traders the right to import the wheat on their behalf. 

Q. Which means that those sales would not be transacted through the 
board but through the private section of the industry.—A. On the other hand 
Switzerland has a buying commission. In regard to our operations with 
Germany they are continuing at a Wheat Board-German Ove level. 
It is the same in the case of Norway. 

Q. Would you say it would amount to 25 per ‘cent. of ‘your ‘Sales “asa 
rough guess?—-A. I would not think so because the United Kingdom, now 
that they have returned the trade to private hands, have thrown the balance 
over. However, on reflection I think it could amount to 25 per cent of our 


total exports sales—I have in mind Japan for example. All that business is © 


conducted at the Wheat Board-Japanese Government level—and South Africa. 
For this year it would be around 25 per cent. 


a 
Se 
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Q. Do you think the sales this year are equal to or above those of last 
_year?—A. I was asked that question the other day and I did say as I recall 
it that our sales at this date this year are in excess of the sales at this date 
last year. 


~™ 


By Mr. Pommer: 


Q@. In the last paragraph of ae section I pte that for the crop year 
1953-1954 we sold 8,000,000 bushels of feed wheat to the United States com- 
pared with 23,000,000 bushels in the year 1952-1953. Did we ever sell them 
any of our No. 2 or No. 3 wheat for mixing purposes? Is it their policy to 
purchase our hard wheat to mix with their soft to bring up their average 
grain?—-A. There is a quota on the importation of milling wheat into the 
United States for use in the United States of 800,000 bushels of which Canada 
supplies 795,000 bushels. We always manage to meet our quota but beyond 
that we cannot go. Once we have done that it is finished. 


By Mr. Bryce: 

@. I would just like to ask this question for my own education.. With 
regard to the English cooperative, and to the Scottish Cooperative which have 
farms here, do they come under the board or can they ship their grain out— 
arrange for a boat to take it right to the Clyde—or does it come under the 
board?—-A. The Scottish Cooperative have sold their farm but they do have 
some country elevators and they are agents of the board and work under the 
handling agreement the same as the other countries. Any wheat they pur- 
chase is purchased through the board. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry this now? 


By Mr. Tucker: 7 

Q. I have another question to ask with regard to the fixing of the domestic 
price of grain. Let us take, for example, last July when the price in Vancouver 
was 6 cents over the price in Fort William. That meant that the miller in 
Vancouver was getting the wheat he was using for milling purposes at a price 

6 cents below what you are getting when you sell it for export?—-A. There is 
one small mill at Vancouver called the Delta Flour Mill. I do not know how 
much they use but I do not think we could alter our whole policy in order 
to take care of that particular situation. 

Q. When you come to Edmonton and Calgary, again you are giving them 
the wheat cheaper than they would have to pay if they were buying it on the 
basis of the Vancouver price?—A. You are assuming that the Vancouver wheat 
is always going to be at a premium over Fort William, or visa versa. What 
would we do if for example the pendulum swung the other way? 

Q. I think you should zone the country and work it out that way.— 
A. The domestic freight structure today is very complex and just how you | 
would zone the country I don’t know. 

Q. You decide pretty well where you are going to ship your grain as 
between Vancouver and Fort William?—A. Yes, but you are working entirely 
on an export basis and what the ultimate cost will be in Vancouver or Western 
Saskatchewan compared with the cost in Eastern Saskatchewan and rere 
depends on mileage freight rates. 

Q. Why can you not say that in the case of deliveries which ordinarily 
come through Vancouver people in that area must buy on the basis of the 
Vancouver price, and where they are going through Fort William, on the basis 
of the Fort William price?—-A. How do you know which... 
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@. Do you not have a definite policy as to where you are going to ship?— 
A. No. We wanted this price relationship between Fort William and Vancouver 
and the balance line depends on how economically you can move your wheat 
from Vancouver or Fort William, and if you find that the Vancouver position 
is such that you can move wheat right down into Western Saskatchewan, 
you move it through there. We have shipped millions of bushels of Saskat- 
chewan wheat through Vancouver. But as the price relationship changes you 
would probably have to confine yourself to Alberta. There is no fixed line. 

@. There is an approximate line. You do not ship any Manitoba wheat 
out of Vancouver.—A. I don’t know whether I can explain.it or not, but I am 
trying to do my best. For example, if you had a 7 cents advantage at Van- 
couver it would pay you if you could move your wheat through Vancouver 
to move wheat from Saskatchewan points down to five or six cents a bushel 
differential because you would still have an advantage. If your. Vancouver 
price goes down to a price even with the Fort William price or below you 
would have to move your line right over into Alberta because if you ship 
wheat from Saskatchewan you would not obtain the Vancouver premium and 
you would lose the freight. . 

Q. Actually you shipped about twice as much wheat during the year under 
review through Vancouver as through Fort William?—A. Yes, because the 
premium was maintained at Vancouver. But we never know from day to day 
what factors will come along to affect that situation. 

Q. What I am getting at is this: would there be any harm in saying that 
the domestic consumer is to pay the price based on Vancouver, through which 
you send more wheat than Fort William?—A. I: would suggest to you that 
that would mean in effect there are times you would be selling your wheat 
to the domestic consumer at less than the Fort William price. 

Q@. But generally the Fort William price is below the Vancouver price, 
is it not?—A. Not necessarily. Most of the spring the Fort William price 
was higher. Taking the price at the present moment at Vancouver. The last 
freight rates we have had from Vancouver, I think the figure was 115 shillings 
per ton. That freight rate has advanced in a period of twelve months from 
about 65 shillings. It has virtually doubled itself. That means that if you 
art going to move wheat out of Vancouver you have got to pay that freight 
rate and to the extent that you pay that rate your Vancouver price is lower 
than it is out of Fort William unless the Atlantic rates come up to meet 
the Vancouver rates, which they are not doing at the present time. 

Q@. By this policy you feel you are getting as much for wheat sold for 
domestic consumption as if you tried any other system of doing it?—-A. If we 
changed it, all we would accomplish would be that we would exchange one 
“headache” for hundreds of “headaches” and arrive at the end of twelve months 
in a position where we have probably not gained a cent for anybody. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall this carry? 


Carried. 


Shall the committee adjourn? We will meet this afternoon at 4 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


THURSDAY, May 26, 1955 
4:00 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. Gentlemen, this afternoon, if it is the wish of the 
committee, we shall try to accommodate the Canadian Wheat Board. Mr 
C. E. G. Earl, the Comptroller is here, and also Mr. W. Riddel, and they would 
prefer, if the committee is agreable, to deal with the financial statement because _ 
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Mr. Riddel has to leave tonight on the train to go back to Winnipeg. So, will 

you now please turn to page 29. 

' Mr. ARGUE: Does that mean that we will be coming back to the report? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we shall come back later on to where we left off. 

But we shall just take the financial statement now. Mr. Riddel will make a 

statement and then we shall follow the usual procedure and consider the state- 


- ment section by section. 


Mr. W. RIDDEL (Commissioner): Mr. Chairman, the financial statements 
of the board are dealt with in part two of the report. Following the usual 
practice, these statements have been made up to July 31, 1954 which was the 
end of the crop year. 

There were two exceptions, however, and I would like to read one para- 
graph from the centre of page 29 of tne report as follows: 


The 1953-54 Pool Accounts for oats and barley, therefore, have been 
closed and final payments have been issued to producers at the date of 
this Report. Consequently, after considering: the proximity of the 
closing dates of the accounts to the year-end date of July 31, 1954, 
operating statements for these accounts and the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet have been drawn up so as to include subsequent transactions from 
the year-end date to the closing dates indicated above in order to reflect 
the final operating results of the 1953-54 Pool Accounts for oats and 
barley. 

Due to the large volume of wheat remaining unsold in the 1953-54 
Pool Account it was decided that it would be advisable to defer the 
closing of this account. 


With these two exceptions, all the other accounts shown in the regular 
statements have been made up to July 31. The balance of the report gives an 
explanation of the items appearing in the consolidated balance sheet. Following 


‘that there are statements covering the operations of the oats and barley division 


and so on, and then the financial statements appear as exhibits 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
so on. 

The CHairmMAN: Are there any questions on the opening paragraph? I 
think this is pretty well self-explanatory. Shall we go on to the consolidated 
balance sheet? If so, you might now please turn to exhibit 1, if that is where 


itis. Are there any questions? 


Mr. ARGUE: Why is there a difference in the two prices for whee Was 
the contract price for wheat sold? 


' Mr. RIppDEL: Yes. The first item soe wheat stocks which had been 


sold, and the prices fixed, but the grain had not been delivered as at the date 


of the balance sheet. 

Mr. JoHNSON (Kindersley): What would be “Accounts receivable’? What 
are the main factors in that $112,688.71? 

Mr. Ear: It consists chiefly of outstanding amounts which were due in. 
respect to sales at Calgary. We have the usual sundry amounts which you 
will find in almost any business, which are due to the Board. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): I do not know whether it comes under this 
item or not, but it is relative to the financial operations of the board; is there 
any arrangement with the Department of National Revenue whereby they 
contribute a certain amount to the wheat board for services rendered? 

Mr. Earu: They do not contribute anything for services rendered. We are 
required under the terms of the authority of the Department of National 
Revenue to supply them with certain information, and this we do; we invoice 
them for it and they pay us for it. 
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Mr. JoHNSON (Kindersley): Is that information something which has to do 
with the cash certificates paid to individual farmers? 

Mr. Earu: You mean the cheques issued? 

Mr. JoHNSOoN (Kindersley): Yes. 

Mr. Ear: It does. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Do you keep copies of all cheques which are 
issued? 

Mr. Earut: Yes. We. are required to do this; under the standing order 
demanding this information. 7 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): It is fairly evident that the income of the grain 
growers can be very definitely ascertained. I think the Department of National 
Revenue should give you some compensation for the trouble you go to in 
giving them those figures. 

Mr. Earu: They do. We charge them exactly what it costs us to produce 
that information. We send them an invoice for the cost of it and they pay it. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Where would that be shown in your statement 
of assets? 

Mr. Earu: It is not shown at this time because it has been paid to us and it 
is credited against our printing and stationery costs. That is where you would 
find it. We charge them for the paper we use, the time, the machine rentals, 
and so on. 

Mr. QUELCH: Is similar information given by livestock agents? 

Mr. Earu: I cannot tell you. 

Mr. Gour (Russell): It is the same with the cheese factories, with the 
drivers, and the buyers. We do not receive a cent of pay for our secretaries, 
and we even have to pay for the stamps to send in the bill. :; 

The CHAIRMAN: Let us continue. “Wheat Stocks’? Wheat stocks on page 
29. We carried exhibit 1 and we now turn to exhibit 2. You had better refer 
to your supplementary report to bring it up to date. Exhibit 1 in the supple- 
mentary report replaces exhibit 2 in the main report. Are there any. questions 
on ‘Wheat Account”? 

Mr. ArGuE: I see that the carrying charges on wheat stored in country 
elevators amount to $37,487,831.32; and handling, stop-off and diversion cheaters 

are $683,003.12. Does that work out at 44 cents? 

Mr. Eart: No. The charge is incurred for warehousing wheat in interior, 
terminal elevators. ) 

Mr. ARGUE: Where is the handling charge? 

Mr. Earu: 4% cents is the country elevator handling charge. 

Mr.’ ARGUE:’ Yes. ; | 

Mr. Earu: It does not appear in our statement at all. It never gets into — 
our records because it is deducted from the initial price received by the producer 
at the country elevator. 

Mr. ArGUE: It would not be too hard to calculate it. Can you give me a 
figure as to the amount of money represented by the handling charges as 
compared to the figure of $37,487,831.32 represented by carrying charges? 

Mr. RIpDEL: On wheat, taking the total handled as 400 million, it would 
be approximately $18 million. 

Mr. ARGUE: Would you say that this was the first year in your experience 
in the wheat board that the elevator companies have earned twice as much by 
storing wheat as they have by handling it, and by buying it? 
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Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, I would say so, Mr. Chairman. 44 cents per bushel 
for handling has remained the same over the last four of five years; but the 
amount paid for carrying charges has varied considerably. I should add 
that the carrying charge of $37 million odd includes the interest portion as 
well as the storage. A-large part of the interest portion would be paid by 
the companies to the banks and this $37 million odd of carrying charges of 
the 1953-54 pool, which continued during a twenty-one month period as 
indicated in the report, was not for a crop year. 


Mr. ARGUE: Would you explain to the committee in what way the interest 
charge is included in this amount? 


Mr. RIDDEL: The carrying charge, for carrying the wheat in store country 
elevators, is based on a storage rate of. 1/35th of a cent per bushel per day,’ 
plus interest at 4 per cent per annum on what was considered an over-all 
price per bushel in store country points; that is: the average price. The 
average Fort William price was $1.35 per bushel, less the average freight 
of 12 cents per bushel, and the street spread of 4% cents per bushel, giving 
an average country price of 1-184 cents per bushel. The interest rate figured 
out at 4 per cent on that average price of $1-:184 per bushel at country points 
for one day is :01299 cents; and the storage rate per bushel for one day is 
°02857 cents. The carrying charge rate which is the sum of the two, gives 
a total carrying charge rate of -04156 cents per bushel per day. 

That was the rate in effect up to February 28, 1955 when the banks 
reduced the interest rate from 4 per cent to 32 per cent, and a corresponding 
reduction was made in the carrying charge rate. 


Mr. ARGUE:. In other words, the elevator company which stores a bushel 
of wheat for one year gets a little over ten cents for having stored that bushel 
of wheat for one year, and that ten cents is clear over and above the interest 
cost of the $1.35 that is invested in that grain. 

Mr. RippEL: That is right. 


Mr. ARGUE: It would appear to me that these rates are very generous. 
The cost of financing the grain, the four cents for interest charge, is over and 
above that, and it gives the elevator companies ten cents or a little bit more 
clear money for having stored the bushel of grain. Therefore I return to 
the suggestion which I made a day or so ago, and I think it would be well — 
if the trend was to reduce the storage cost, even if in order to substitute for 
it you had to increase the handling charge. I do not see how it adds to the 


effect of the elevator system of this country to have elevator companies earning 


such a large proportion of their money from storing grain rather than from 


handling grain, because once the grain is there, there is no competition in the 


storage. There it is, and the storage is paid on it without question; but in the 
handling of it we hope there will be an increase in the amount, and that 
might be an indirect method of bringing it down. It would be a trend in the 
right direction instead of in the wrong direction. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? Can we go on to oats 
and take up exhibit 3 in the main report? 

Mr. ARGUE: You pay the same storage rate for a bushel of oats that you 
pay for a bushel of wheat? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. ) 

Mr. ARGUE: Does it cost a larger percentage of the selling price to handle 
oats than it does to handle wheat? 

Mr. RIDDEL: The handling charge is 34 cents for oats as compared to 
4 cents for wheat, but the storage charge is the same. 
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Mr. ARGUE: On the handling of oats in the period which we have before 


us, how much did it cost per bushel? How much did it cost for the wheat? . 


Mr. RIDDEL: Estimating country carrying charges from the statement, it 
cost roughly 24 cents per bushel for carrying charges on the oats as com- 


pared to the figure of 9°42 for wheat; but there was such a demand for oats 


during that crop year, although the prices were low, that we were able to — 


move oats out of the country elevators almost as soon as they were delivered 
by the producers. You will recall that we had supplementary quotas in 
effect during most of the year in order to encourage the delivery of oats. 


Mr. ARGUE: What is the thinking behind the agreement which provides 
for the same storage payment on a bushel of oats which is worth quite a lot 
less than a bushel of wheat, yet it has a similar-handling charge? Would it 
not be consistent if there was a slight reduction in both? 

Mr. RIDDEL: It is a matter of space. A bushel of oats takes up as much 
space as a bushel of wheat, and when it is light weight oats, it would take 
up very much more space than a bushel of wheat. 

Mr. ArcuE: Does it cost more to handle a bushel of wheat than a bushel 
of oats? If so, why could you not put just the same number of bushels of oats 
as of wheat in a given bin? Does it cost any more to put a bushel of wheat 
through an elevator than a bushel of oats? 

Mr. RIpDEL: It is related to the value factor.. In the days when all oats 
were handled on the open market, the commission charges for oats were 
somewhat less than for wheat. The selling commission was one cent on wheat, 


and I think it was about 2ths of a cent on oats; there was a difference in the 


exchange and so on which had some bearing on the over-all handling cost. 


Mr. ArGuE: It was brought about more by precedent than by existing 
current factors? 


Mr. RippEt: That is right. 


Mr. CHARLTON: Do the elevator companies themselves take any risk in 
so far as the storage is concerned? Does the wheat board own the grain? If 
there is any loss in the storage, does the wheat board take that loss? 

Mr. RippEL: No, the elevator companies take the risk on the grade losses 
on grain purchased from producers for Board Account, until it is delivered to 
a terminal elevator position for account of the board. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Do you know if there is much loss in so far as spoilage is 
concerned? 

Mr. RippeLt: The handling companies have had some spoilage loss, but 
it has not been too great.except in flooded areas or m the springtime when 
water might get into a temporary bin or some condition like that. Sometimes 
the grain, due to its moisture content, will heat up if kept in storage too long 
and not turned over. Losses do nie for these reasons. 


Mr. CHARLTON: And you get no extra compensation for that? 
Mr. Rippret: No, it is a company loss. 


Mr. QuEeLcH: I think that on the storage of oats it would be less than on 
the storage of wheat, because a bushel of oats would take less room than a 


bushel of wheat. 


Mr. RippEt: A bushel of oats averages from 34 to 40 lbs., but by measure- 
ment it is the same as wheat. 


Mr. QUELCH: If you pay for it by weight? 
Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 


“Mr. QUELCH: But not by measurement. Therefore it would take less room 


in the annex or elevator, and therefore you should get less storage charge. 


Capen. 5 
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Suppose you have a box which will hold 60 biatels of wheat; but by measure 
a box which will hold 60 bushels of wheat will hold 80 ‘bushels of oats; 
therefore it seems to me that the charges should be less. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions or should we now go on 
to “Accounts Receivable’? I did not call that item. That disposes of exhibit 
3, “Oats Account’. Should we dispose of it now? 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): On exhibit 3 you have brokerage charges of 
$20,987.86; yet under table 1 the membership in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
for wheat is shown as $20,891.45. Is there a duplication in any way, or are 
there different charges? 

Mr. RmppEL: On exhibit 1, Mr. Chairman, the item of $20,891.45 represents 
the memberships; that is the value of the memberships which are owned by 
the board. It is not an expense item. On the other hand the item of brokerage 
and clearing association charges as shown on exhibit 3 at $20,987.86 represents 
brokerage incurred in selling futures on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

Mr. JoHNson (Kindersley): One balances out the other anyway. One is 
an asset, the value of your membership, but you still have to spend that 
amount of money because of these memberships? 

Mr. RippEL: No. The charge for brokerage and eetine aeeOeiatiod charges 
are the payments made to the brokers and the Clearing House for selling 
futures on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange for account of the board. If we 
employ a broker in selling one thousand bushels of oats, or ten thousand 
bushels of oats, we pay the regular brokerage charge which is 25 cents per 
thousand bushels. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Do most of your sales originate through 
brokers, or are they handled through brokers? 

Mr. RippEL: No. You will find on the statement on page 19, in the last 
paragraph that the sales of oats amounted to 102:5 million bushels, and all of 
these sales 80-8 million bushels were sold in the futures market, while 21-7 
million bushels were sold on a flat basis, which did not involve a sale or 
exchange of futures. 

Mr. CHARLTON: On the surplus in operations, so far as oats were concerned, 


the figure is that of five and three quarter million dollars, while the loss on the 


wheat account was twenty six and three quarter million dollars. Is that true? 
I refer to exhibit 1, your debit balance for. the 1953-54 pool account? . 

Mr. RIpDEL: As' I ‘explained at the beginning of the meeting, the state 
ment in so far as wheat is concerned was merely an interim statement as at 
July 31. You will find in the report that the wheat on hand at that date was 


‘valued for the purposes of the balance sheet at what the board actually paid 


for it, not at its selling price, but at, a price equivalent to the initial payment 
price, and that accounted for the loss shown. 

Mr. CHARLTON: There ought to be a 30 cent differential between the initial 
price and the selling price? 

Mr. RippEL: There would be more fies that. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Thirty cents on the amount taken over by the pool. 

Mr. RIDDEL: The amount on hand by the pool at the end of the year. 

_ Mr. CHartton: There is no debit at the end? 

Mr. RIDDEL: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does the item carry? 

Carried. 


Shall we: now go to exhibit four, “barley account’? Are there any . 
questions? 
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Mr. CHARLTON: Is there any reserve held Batis at all as far as surplus is 
concerned, or is that all paid out as a final payment? 

Mr. RIDvEL: Yes; it is all paid out; that is the amount paid out to the 
producers less the P.F.A.A. levy, and other items. The surplus was $9,982,889.42; 
and we added to:it the interest which we estimated would be earned between 
the date it was released and the date of payment to the producers, and 
deducted from it the estimated cost of issuing the final payment cheques to the 
producers, and the one per cent P.F.A.A. levy. These two last-mentioned 
items were $80,287, and $99,328; so we paid out to the producers $9,833,000. 

The CHAIRMAN: Accounts receivable, $112,688.71. Iam sorry. I was going 
to exhibit 5 “Statement of Payments to Producers as at 31 July, 1954.” Any 
questions? 

Now, exhibit 6. 


Mr. ARGUE: On exhibit 5, are you getting these outstanding cheques 
cleaned up pretty well? I see that the total is down to $34 million. — 

Mr. EARL: Yes. At the middle of page 32 you will notice a statement which 
reads as follows: 


“During the period from August 1, 1954 to December 31, 1954 the 

Board paid $1,199,365.45 in respect to the above liability of $2, 381, 003; 223" 

This referred to the final payments on wheat and coarse grains; and there 

would be a like item in respect to other payments which the board made and 

which are referred to in detail in exhibit 5. We made every effort to see if 

we could dispose of these outstanding cheques and we had a certain amount 
of success in doing it. 


Mr. ARGUE: I suppose the time finally comes when you are pretty well at 


rock bottom. What is the reason for those outstanding cheques? Is it because 


of decease and loss? 

Mr. Earu: A great many, yes; the loss of cheques, the decease of producers 
are both involved, people have moved, and we have a number: of cheques 
returned to us, because we are unable to locate the producers concerned. 

Mr. ARGUE: This is something which might be considered: let us suppose 
that a farmer sells a load of grain at an elevator and then loses his cash ticket, 
or even forgets that he ever had any. He loses it and forgets all about it. 
What happens to the value of the grain. Who winds up $100 ahead. 

- Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): The Department of National Revenue will 
find it for him. 

Mr. ARGUE: They might do that; is that a gain to the elevator, providing 
that no one tries to beat anybody? 

Mr. Earu: It would show as an outstanding cash ticket on the line eleeraten 
company’s records. 


Mr. ArRGuE: It would not show on the wheat board records at all? 


Mr. Earu: No. Only payments made by the Board. That would be shown 


on the line elevator company’s records. 

Mr. McIvor: What happens as far as the participation certificate is 
concerned? 

Mr. ARGUE: That would be part of it too. 

Mr. Ear.: In respect to the participation-certificate, the certificate is made 
out in duplicate. We would retain the duplicate copy so it would have no 
effect on the producer as far as any future payment by the board is concerned, 
because payments are made on the basis of the certificates which we receive. 
He may lose his participation certificate, but it is unlikely that the line elevator 
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company would also lose theirs. Therefore his record with us would be such 
that he would receive the payment which was due to him. 

Mr. ARGUE: It would be discovered at some point that here was an out- 
standing cash ticket which had not been cashed. ! 

Mr, RIpDEL: We would have no way of knowing whether the producer 
had lost his cash ticket or not; but if he had lost it, consequently it was not 
cashed, and it would remain as an outstanding cash ticket on the books of 
the elevator company for ever; it could not be written off because the Board 
of Grain Commissioners have a regulation that the liability must remain there 
until the cash ticket is surrendered to the company for payment. There is 
no means whereby the balance can be taken from the elevator company and 
transferred to another account, such as happens in the case of unclaimed 
bank balances. 


Mr. QUELCH: Last spring a number of cheques payable to farmers in the 
Rowley district were stolen; I am not sure whether it was from the post office 
or not, but I believe that new cheques were issued to the farmers by the 
wheat board. Was any of that money ever recovered? 


Mr. Earu: No. We stopped payment on those cheques ait the bank, and 
so far except for the number which were involved in the police investigation, 
we have had no trace or knowledge where the balance of those cheques are. 


Mr. QUELCH: There would be no loss in any event? 
Mr. Earu: Not as far as we are concerned, no. 
The CHAIRMAN: Does exhibit 5 carry? 

Carried. 


Now, exhibit 6 “Statement of Provisions for Final Payment Expenses’. 
Mr. ARGUE: What is the cost per cheque of issuing the payment? 
Mr. Earu: Approximately, as close as I can give it, 45 cents for a wheat 


. cheque of $100.00 value. 


Mr. ArGcue: That is the actual cost of issuing the cheque; that is not cal- 
culated on a cost-accounting basis; you do not add depreciation on the 
building to it? \ 

Mr. Ear: No sir., 

Mr. ArGcue: That is the minimum cash cost of issuing the cheque? 


Mr. Ear: It includes the mailing, the exchange, the cost of the cheque form 
involved, the machines, and everything connected with the operation. 


Mr. ARGUE: But not the wages? 


Mr. Earu: The wages of the machine operators and payment staff to some 
extent, yes. 


The CuHarrmaNn: Are there any other questions? Does exihibit 6 carry? 
Carried. 


Exhibit 7 “Schedule of Administrative and General Expenses and Alloca- 
tions to Operations”. 


Mr. ARGUE: Would it be in order to ask for a general breakdown of the 


‘main expenditures including a few of the main items included under the item 


of salaries? 
Mr. McIvor: You mean the salaries of individuals? 
Mr. ARGUE: Yes, of the board. 


Mr. McIvor: We have no objection to giving it, but I am sure it would be 
very embarrassing to the board if we made those salaries public because we 
have to compete with grain canines for our men. I think I can say that our 
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salaries are in line with those being paid in the grain business. I do not think 
they are excessive at all. I do not think the committee has ever pressed for 
the salaries of the board as long as I can remember in appearing before this 
committee, or for the salaries of the employees of the board. 

Mr. ARGUE: Has there been any change in the salaries in ue last eighteen 
months? 


Mr. McIvor: Yes, there has. We-sit down every year as a board and 
discuss the salary situation. We make any adjustments which’ are necessary; 
but I do not think we make any adjustments which are not necessary. 

Mr. ARGUE: My question may have been misunderstood; I was really 
referring to the salaries paid to the gentlemen in this room, the members of 
the wheat board; but if you are reluctant to give us that information, I shall 
not press for it. 

Mr. Mane: I do not know if it would do much good to go into all that 
because I remember back in the days of the old wheat pool when there was 
lots of trouble explaining Mr. McPhail’s salary, when he was getting $10 
thousand a year. You get these little eddies and it doesn’t mean a row of 
shucks to anybody, but it causes an awful lot of trouble, because so many 
people do not understand. 


Mr. ARGUE: A few years ago the salaries of the members of the ‘wheat 
board were provided for by statute rather than by order-in-council. 


Mr. McIvor: No, sir, they never were. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


Mr. ARGUE: Perhaps I should not even ask this question, but as a matter 
of fact I happen to know what the salaries are that are paid to the Canadian 
Wheat Board. I did not intend to say anything about it, but it seems to me 
that it would be correct to say that in the last five or six years the salaries have 
gone up by about two-thirds. I asked whether it was statutory. I have in | 
mind what I think were the salaries a few years ago. 

Mr. McIvor: My salary has not gone up by two-thirds. I can assure you 
of that. 


Mr. ARGUE: That is quite good enough. 

Mr. STUDER: Would it be correct to say that in comparison with the 
volume handled in connection with the wheat board handlings, and the volume 
handled by other people that the wheat board officials are underpaid? 

Mr. MclIvor: I would not like to say that, Mr. Studer, because I am in a 
very peculiar position, personally. I think I should speak about myself 
personally. These other men are members of the board, asI am. I have never — 
asked for a raise in salary in my life and I am not going to start now. Pre- 
sumably the government feels that the salary paid me is TUS aRCS by the job 
Iam doing. That is all I am going to say about it. B 

Mr. ARGUE: When you say “the government”, does the government pay 
you your salary? 

Mr. MclIvor: I meant the wheat board. 

Mr. ArGUE: I think that should be made clear to the committee. The wheat 
producers pay all the expenses. ; 

-Mr. McIvor: My answer in that ‘respect was wrong. The government have 
approved what the wheat producers pay me, as long as the wheat board is in 
a surplus position. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does exhibit 6 carry? 

Mr. Pommer: In connection with legal fees and court costs, the board did 
~ not have much difficulty because the legal fee is only $1,032. 32. Just or ay, 
information, what was the action in that respect? 
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Mr. RIDDEL: The item of legal fees and court costs of $1,032.32 represents 
payments made by the board to various counsel in connection with prosecutions - 
under our regulations for such things as infractions of the quota delivery 
regulations, export of grain without permit, and things of that nature. There 
were not too many prosecutions in the last year. 

Mr. TuckER: Are these salaries known to the advisory committee? 

Mr. McIvor: I am not sure-whether they are or not. 

Mr. Wyuiz: Mr. Argue said that he knew the salaries of the officials of 
the wheat board. That is something I have always wanted to know but I have 
never been able to find out. Where does he get it? I do not know what they 
get; but I would like to know where he gets his information, because I have 
been trying to find out. Many times I have been asked for it after some of our 
meetings and I said that I did not know about it. As a matter of fact, I think 
we have never been given the information in our agriculture committee. But 
now Mr. Argue says that he knows the salaries which the officials, including ~- 
Mr. MclIvor, are getting. I would like to know where he gets his information. 

- Mr. ARGUE: I think it might be just as well—I am a member of the com- 
mittee but I am not on the witness stand—it might be just as well if that 
question were not pressed. I cannot prove that I know that the information 
I have is correct; but it was given to me as being correct by a man in whom 
I have confidence, and I assume it is correct; but I would just as soon not have 
the question pressed. Halt 

Mr. WYLIE: The inference was that Mr. Argue knew what the wheat board 
officials were getting. I have been trying to find out, but I could not. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Argue simply said that he thought he knew 
the salaries. He expressed an opinion and I think we will have to leave it 
at that. 


Mr. QuELCH: Mr. Argue’s figures are probably wrong because he thought 
there was an increase of two-thirds in Mr. MclIvor’s salary, and Mr. MclIvor 
said that there had not been. | 

The CHAIRMAN: I am not sure when the information was given, but I 
think about two years ago it came out pretty direct as a result of an order-in- 
council increasing the salaries. I think I remember something, but I would 
not say that.I know. I have an idea, however. 

Mr. ArGuE: For fear of a wrong impression being left, I do not want 
anyone to take from what I said that I was meaning to suggest that the salaries 
were out of line, or that the wheat producers of western Canada would think 
‘ so. I was not even thinking of any criticism. There is no argument which I 
was wishing to advance as to whether or not the salaries were in order. I was 
merely asking the question as to whether that information was to be made 
public. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we have taken up too much time on that question 
anyway. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. DINSDALE: In connection with travelling expenses, I suppose that 
item includes travelling outside the country on wheat board business as well 
as in the country; and I am particularly interested in the expenditures for 
trade missions or sales missions. Has there been much of that sort of thing 
involved in these expenses? 

Mr. RimpEeL: My expenses in connection with the far eastern mission 
which took place during the crop year 1953-54 were paid by the board. The 
expenses of the other members were paid by their own departments as far as 
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I know, Dr. Anderson of the Board of Grain Commissioners, and Mr. Vogel. 
of the Department of Trade and Commerce. They were not paid by the wheat 
board. . ; 

Mr. DINSDALE: Would it be possible to indicate what percentage of these 
expenditures would be travelling expenses within Canada, and what percent- 
age would be travelling expenses outside of Canada. a . 

Mr. RippEL: Not from the information that we have here at present. 

Mr. MclIvor: It could be said that the largest amount. involved travelling 
overseas. . 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, definitely! 

Mr. QUELCH: What was the administration cost per bushel in value? 

The CHAIRMAN: For all grain? . 

Mr. QUELCH: No, for wheat alone. I believe you explained in your open- 
ing that it was away higher than that because it included carrying charges 
and everything else. 

Mr. RippEL: Administrative expenses for all operations of the board during 
the crop year 1953-54 up to July 31 amounted to $2,771,000; and these 
expenses were allocated to various operations; you will find the largest items © 
in 1953-54 in the pool account for wheat; there was an allocation of $1,228,000, 
and to that allocation there was added the expenses which took place sub- 
sequently to July 31, 1954 up to the date of the cut-off, and the full amount 
charged to the 1953-54 pool account was $2,054,000 which represented -514 
cents per bushel on a total handling of 399 million bushels or somewhat 
over one-half cent per bushel. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does the item carry? 

Mr. Tucker: The wheat board operation has not cost the country any 
money whatsoever. since 1938. Isn’t that true: 

Mr. RImpDEL: 1939, Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. Tucker: The entire cost of administration and ee is paid out 
of the sale of the grain? 


Mr. RIDDEL: That is He 


Mr. QUELCH: Would a court case like the Murphy case be paid for by the 
government or by the wheat board? 


Mr. RIDDEL: It is a government case. 
Mr. McIvor: Yes, it is a government case. 


Mr. Arcur: Is the wheat board doing anything to explain to the producers 
that the reason the cost per bushel for this pool period are much higher 
than a year ago is mainly because of the greater quantities in storage in an 
extended pool period, rather than something having gone wrong with the 
wheat board method of operation? -You have hot stove leagues all over the 
country and there is usually one man out of fifty in there who is out to explain 
why the wheat board system is wrong in his opinion, and that these costs 
are high. I have heard all kinds of stories and they are almost always 
completely wrong. I think it would be an excelelnt idea if the wheat board . 
used whatever facilities it had to explain to the producers that the cost of 
the wheat board itself is at a very low figure of one-half cent a bushel, and 
the reasons the general costs are higher, now that we have a wheat board, 
than they were back in the olden days. 


Mr. RIDDEL: We have tried to explain these things in the annual report. 
Copies of it are sent to all the elevator agents throughout western Canada. 
The pools receive copies for their delegates, field representatives, and so on; 
copies are sent to the local committees and to anyone who requests them, 
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‘ such. as any producer or any farm unit, banking agent or anyone who 
- requests a copy. We often receive many letters asking for an explanation of 


various items, and in each case a full explanation is given to the inquiry. 
| Mr. ARGUE: I have one suggestion to make. We have to be pretty nearly 
chartered accountants to discover what these reports really mean. Has the 
wheat board ever considered issuing a pamphlet in an attractive form which 
could be easily read, giving the main highlights of its report, and which 
would be of interest to the wheat producers? I think there is a precedent 
for that in that the Board of Grain Commissioners, instead of just sending 
out their full report in recent years, have sent out a pamphlet. From the 
point of view of the average person who is just interested in looking at 
something for a few minutes, he is likely to get a much clearer picture of the 
facts than he can get from studying the report. 


Mr. RIDDEL: We can take it under consideration. 
Mr. ARGUE: I think it would be an excellent idea, and as wheat marketing 


_ becomes more competitive it may be more necessary to have such things. 


Mr. RIDDEL: These reports just came off the press the day before we 
came down here and we have not had much time to do anything like that. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: Has there been any large increase in your overseas sales 
staff this year? 


Mr. RimppDEL: No. We have three employees in the London office, and two 
in the Washington office. Those are the only “Overseas’’ offices that we have. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: Have you anyone visiting countries such as Japan? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: You had, Takt year. 

Mr. RIpDEL: Yes; there is a reference in the report to visits made during 


the year. On page 15 in the bottom paragraph on the left hand side it says: 


SALES MISSIONS 
In addition to the efforts of the Board’s Agents (Shippers and Exporters 


and Mill representatives) who were most active in negotiating for the sale of 


Canadian wheat and flour in importing markets, members and officials of the 
Board were closely in touch with importing markets. During the crop year 
members of the Board or its representatives visited the United Kingdom, 
Ireland, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Norway, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Austria and Yugoslavia. 

A special grain mission to the Far East was carried out early in 1954 
headed by Mr. Riddel, along with Dr. J. A. Anderson, Chief Chemist, Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, and Mr. G. N. Vogel, Chief, Grain Division, 
Department of Trade and Commerce. The countries reached by this mission 


included Japan, Hong Kong, the Philippines, Singapore, Indonesia, Ceylon, 


India and Pakistan. : Ve 6 

We have had other board members, or representatives of the board visiting 
Europe on two occasions during this past year. Mr. Lawrie from our London 
office visited all the Mediteranean countries, Italy, Greece, Austria, Albania, 
and Malta; and Mr. McNamara and Mr. Smith from the Vancouver office have 
recently returned from visiting Japan, Hong Kong and the Philippines. 

Mr. WYLIE: Following Mr. Argue’s suggestion of sending out a pamphlet, 
I am sure that most of our grain growers today, at least those in my area, are 


more familiar with the workings of the wheat board than I am because that is 


their business. They have raised the wheat and that is their business. They 

realize what it costs the wheat board to operate. And to send out another 

pamphlet to suggest or to explain the various ‘sections or what the wheat board 

is doing, I think, would only give ammunition to the fellows who are in 
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opposition to the wheat board and enable them to say: “There you are; that 
is what the wheat board is doing; that is what you fellows are paying for.” 

I would never suggest that the wheat board sent out pamphlets to all the 
farmers suggesting how the wheat board operates. I am sure that the prairie 
farmers today know exactly what Mr. McIvor and the rest of the commis- 
sioners of the wheat board are doing for them, and I am sure that they 
appreciate it. 


_Mr. DinspaLe: Does the wheat board make any appearances at western 
agricultural fairs by way of information booths? 


Mr. RippEL: Not at agricultural fairs, but we do attend the annual meet- 
ings of the various pools, and the United Grain Growers, and we give explana- 
tions of our operations, and answer any questions in connection with our 
operations which may be asked by the delegates at those meetings. The same 
is true also of the farm union meetings. We have visits from the Interpro- 
vincial union and from individual farmers unions of the three provinces at 
various times during the year, when we discuss any matter which they care 
to bring up. 

Mr. Mana: Canada has trade commissioners in a great many countries of 
the world; I think there are around one hundred or so. Do you find that they 
are of assistance to you in making contacts? 

Mr. RIpDEL: Yes. The Canadian government trade commissioners are a 
great assistance to us in various countries in keeping us advised regarding 
conditions with respect to crops, and regarding propositions for the sale of 
Canadian wheat, and whenever requested to do so they will approach the 
government authorities on our behalf in making contacts or arrangements 
which we follow up with the sale of the grain. We have had very great 
assistance from them during all the years in which I have been with the 
board, and I am sure prior to that time as well. 

Mr. Mane: I am glad to hear you answer the question in that way, because 
it would appear that there are certain sections of the people in'Canada who 
say that we should have a more aggressive sales force, particularly those who 
are not favourable to the board’s system of marketing. 

Mr. RIDDEL: In answer to a previous question I omitted to say that we 
also- have had representatives of the board visit the Carribbean and South 
America in 1953 and 1954. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry exhibit 7? 

Carried. 


Perhaps we can go now to part II which is an explanation of the schedules, 
Shall part II carry? 


Carried. 


We had better carry. ‘part III which is just the auditor’s letter while we 
are at it? Does part III carry? . 


Carried. 


I guess that disposes of Mr. Earl and Mr. Riddel. 

There is only exhibit in the supplementary report and we see dealt 
with that. 

We will take over where we left off this morning. 

Mr. Ropinson: I would like to say I have enjoyed sitting on this committee, 
not as a wheat farmer, but as one coming from a part of the country which 
consumes a lot of coarse grains grown in the west. What I would like to ask, 
Mr. Chairman, through you, is have. you, Mr. MclIvor, ever considered en- 
couraging elevator companies to erect more elevators down in say Western 
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3 Ontario or Eastern Ontario? I do know that in the section I represent up 
_ there, there are two elevators one at Owen Sound and another at Goderich; 


it is a very heavy farming section and our grain costs approximately $5 a ton 


- more than if we had an elevator at Kincardine. I was wondering if it would 


come under the board’s jurisdiction to encourage the elevator companies to 


erect one? 


The WITNESS: Our board is purely a marketing board and we are not in 
the elevator business itself. While we have never encouraged anybody to 


build elevators which might involve a financial responsibility we have never 


discouraged the building of elevators and if anyone wanted to build an elevator 


they, in the normal course of events, would be able to participate in the flow 


of the grain. 

Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, the board I presume has very complete in- 
formation as to the United States policy of disposing of grain other than on a 
commercial basis as referred to on page 7 of this supplementary report. It says: 


In this program Canada faces increased competition from the United 
States which cannot be described as being on a commercial bases. In 
addition, the United States has continued and somewhat intensified its 
export subsidy policy. 


I do not want to ask the board to take up the time now, but I was wondering 
if it would be possible for a statement to be prepared as to the actual facts 
covered by that general statement and what grain was actually disposed of 


_ by the United States under that policy and have that statement made available 
to the members of this committee sometime before we adjourn. 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, we can provide you with a statement of what 
I think is designated by the United States authorities as the allocation of dollars 
to the various countries for the purchase of grain. That is the information we 
have. I would not like to say that that would show all the dollars they have 
made available, but that is the only public information we have on the ques- 
tion. These will show that “X’? number of dollars have been made available 
to “Y’? country for the purchase of wheat, corn or other grains, but we could 
not give you the amount which has been shipped against the allocation because 
we do not know. . 

Mr. TucKER: Then, there is no doubt that there must be some part of our 
government, in the Department of Trade and Commerce or in the Depart- 
ment of Finance, that is very familiar with exactly what legislation has been 


put through by the United States Congress and what has been done under that 


legislation. I believe that that information should be made available for the 
committee before it completes its work. 

The WITNESS: We can give you the legislation and the terms of the legisla- 
tion. We can give you the amount of dollars that we are aware of which have 


been allocated but I do not think it would be possible to obtain the further 


information until such time that the United States authorities published the 
actual statistics of what grain has been sent to these countries. 

The CuarrMan: I think that this information should really come from the 
Department of Trade and Commerce if it does come. I have already asked for 
a statement on the question of convertability and soft currency and barter. 
It is quite possible before we get through that we might have somebody make 
a full statement on that matter from the Department of Trade and Commerce; 
he might also cover this point. I will try to have that included in that 


_ statement. 
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By Mr. Castleden: 


@. You have representatives I wuderetshd: in Washington. What is their 
function?—-A. Mr. Boxer who is in charge of our Washington office is there to 
be in communication daily with the American authorities to try to keep up 
posted on what is going on there and likewise he is instructed, if the American 
authorities inquire what we are doing in Canada on the same lines, that he is » 
to supply the information. He is really a liaison man in Washington. 

Q. He would have up to date information as to American shipments and 
as to the prices and kind of deals they are making with other countries?—A. 
I would imagine the information he would have would only be the informa- . 
tion published by the United States Department of Agriculture which is made 
available to him. But I do not think he would have the information on the 
actual individual sales because that is private business between the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and the people involved. We have every day the American 
comparable prices for the different grades of wheat and different positions, and 
that is information which Mr. Boxer obtains and sends to us by wire every day 
so we know what they are asking for their wheat; likewise we advise them of 
our prices every day. That-information is available. That information is avail- 
able today in theaDepartment of Trade and Commerce; it is no secret. 

Q. Does he have anything to do with sales of Canadian wheat through 
channels in the United States? 
. @. Or the promotion of sales of Ge pais grain in the United States?—A. 
Yes. The only type of grain.we can send to the United States is oats, barley 
and feed grades of wheat because there is a quota on the milling grades of 
wheat. We expect him to keep us informed and obtain for us any information 
he can. We also use Mr. Boxer in Washington for these journeys to the 
Carribbean countries whenever we think it might be possible to do any business. 

Q@. Is he the only representative you have in Washington?—A. The only 
representive of the Wheat Board. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, I was going to ask whether ‘that statement 
you mentioned would include a comment on the two price formula? 

The CHAIRMAN: I had not thought of that. 

Had the minister been in the room at the time that this came up he rout 
have immediately answered. If anybody wishes any information on that they 
are free to ask the minister when he is in the room. Unfortunately, he has been 
away but he will be present next week. A question of that nature could be 
directed to him directly. The other question involves finance so I thought that 
perhaps a statement. on that might be of advantage to the committee. 

Mr. DINSDALE: You do not think a formal statement on the other matter 
would be helpful? 

The CHAIRMAN: I am not passing Rey ee on the matter. I am just saying 
that the first recourse at any rate should be to direct a question to the minister. 

Mr. STUDER: The two price system would not necessarily be a Wheat 

Board policy; that would be a government policy. 
The CHAIRMAN: We are talking about a statement which might later be 
given regarding certain matters, and now can we go back to wheat export. 
There is very little left in the report. There is wheat export and then a short 
paragraph on utilization of special account; then there are the oats and barley 
accounts. We have already dealt with the statistics of that. What is left is 
only the policy questions to be answered by Mr. Mclvor now. Perhaps we 
could dispose of the matter today. 

We are on wheat exports at the bottom of page 14. 

The WITNESS: I think, Mr. Chairman, we covered that very adequately 
this morning. , 
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The CHAIRMAN: Utilization of special accounts. — 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, this part of the report I think is self 
explanatory. I would like to say we believe we have embarked on a policy 
which is unique and which will be of great benefit to the country, that is, 
bringing to this country missions from the various leading importing countries. 
These missions usually consist of the men who are in responsible positions in 
these countries. We pay their expenses to Canada and their expense while 
they are in Canada. Here they have an opportunity to journey through the 
wheat country, see how the grain is handled, how it is graded, how it is weighed; 
they are taken into the west and out to the farms, and in the country elevators, 
and they get a first hand view of the whole grain operation. For example, we 
had a most unusual mission to Port Churchill last fall. We had the Japanese, 
the Irish and the Swiss which was quite a combination to-have at one time 
at Fort Churchill. If the rest of the world could get along as well as those 


' three missions we might not have as much trouble in the world ee It was 


an extraordinarily successful mission. 
We are trying to sell the idea to these countries of the value of durbhaetae 


our wheat which we think is the finest wheat in the world, to see it and how 


it is grown, and handled at the elevators. They are taken through the govern- 
ment laboratory at Winnipeg and shown the baking tests. They obtain a very 
complete picture of the whole Canadian grain industry. We have had very 
complimentary letters from these missions. I think they have been most helpful 
in the sale of our grain. We intend to continue that policy this summer. In 
fact, we expect to have quite a number of missions in this country this summer. 

Another thing which we are doing is that we are in the process of having 
a film made which will explain in great detail the whole situation. in Canada 
with respect to the production and marketing of grain. That film will be 
shown largely throughout the world with the help of the trade commissioners. 
The whole purpose is educational and I think it has been of great value and 
I think it will prove itself to be a very valuable innovation in the marketing 
of our grain. 

The CHAIRMAN: May we carry that item? 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: I am wondering whether you could give us approximately 
how much this costs us? I think the whole project is excellent, but I am 
wondering whether some people might question whether this is not part of a 
function of the federal government in selling Canada? | 

Mr. RippEu: ‘Mr. Chairman, these projects are provided from the special 
fulhnd set up by the order in council and you will find the statement on page 33 
showing the amount of the fund with the further transfers and expenditures 
authorized under the provisions of section 29 (a) of the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act, order in council P.C. 1954/1777 of November 18, 1954 and order in council 
P.C. 1954/956 of June 24, 1954. The total expenditures approved up to July 31, 
1954, amounted to $135,000. These expenditures were in the course of being 
made at that time. 

The WITNESS: That is the amount authorized. It was not all spent. It 
included the film and missions last year, but we have not expended that 
amount. > 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall the item carry? 

Mr. JoHNSON (Kindersley): I think the idea is most commendable. At 
the same time this big trade fair is coming off in Toronto next week and is 
sponsored for the purpose of selling Canadian goods for manufacturers and 
is paid for by the Department of Trade and Commerce. I think perhaps they 
should carry out a similar function for the agricultural producers of Canada. 
I think the idea is good, but I think that suggestion should be offered. 
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The CHAIRMAN; The conclusion might be drawn from your remarks that . 
the government is relying on the special accounts to advertise the sale of 
wheat. Of course as you know the Department of Trade and Commerce and 
all other agencies of government are spending very large sums of money 
for that purpose the same as they do for other purposes. This money, 
as it is stated here, comes from the special account. The first suggestion was 
this money should be spent on scholarships for students going to school and 
then it was decided that rather it should be given for this purpose and I think 
it was an excellent suggestion. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): I agree, but since the Department of Trade 
and Commerce sponsors this fair it might be as well to spend this money 
in scholarships and have the Department of Trade and Commerce pay for 
these missions coming into Canada. 


The WITNESS: If I might comment on that, certainly the Department of 
Trade and Commerce have been most helpful to us in every respect. I feel 
that we as a Wheat Board, particularly in view of the competition we are 
up against these days, would be failing in our duty to the producers unless 
we made every effort to expand the sale of our grain. I think this is a medium 
which will be most valuable. We are planning if at all possible in the 
delegation which comes from the United Kingdom to bring here the young 
millers, that is the young men in their early twenties who within a very 
short time will be the important factor in the purchase of our grain in the 
United Kingdom. You could not offer it to the wealthy men who run the 
mills over there because they will come out at their own expense and they 
do not have the time for that kind of a trip; but these are young men who 
in a very short time will be mill managers and will be responsible for the 
purchasing of wheat. I think we are building up goodwill with those people 
which will pay us great dividends in the years to come. 

Mr. ARGUE: There seems to be a welcome slackening in the cold war 
and Canada has already undertaken consideration—if the press is correct— 
an exchange of a parliamentary delegation. I believe the Minister of Fisheries 
is going to make a tour of the Soviet Union this summer. Has the Wheat 
Board or the Department of Trade and Commerce explored the possibility of 
getting back into some of those markets that are now barred to us, and is 
thought being given as to how, if the welcome situation arises when the 
world is back in the state where we can get more normal trade relations 
built up—as to how we can get markets in that area? I am thinking particularly 
of China. I think Mr. MclIvor a year or so ago said he would welcome the 
day we might explore the possibility of building a market there. 

The WITNESS: We still feel exactly that way about it and have no eae 
tions in the sale of our grain provided we can sell it. If it comes about that 
these countries can open up and we can encourage .trade in our grain we will 
be in there; that is our idea; we have of course, gone just as far as we can. 
We had several of our men in Austria last winter and as a result of. that 
we are able to sell wheat to Austria. We feel very strongly there is no 
substitute for personal relationships in the sale of grain the same as in anything 
else. - 


The ee arenes Shall the item carry? 
Carried. 


“Sales Missions’? was put on the record. Shall it carry? } 

Mr. DINSDALE: Concerning the Japanese market, in particular, Mr. MclIvor, 
it has been growing substantially in recent years. I suppose there are con- 
tinued prospects of growth in Japan and perhaps in Asian countries generally. 
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een sent to Japan and other Asiatic countries? 
The WITNESS: Mr. Riddel was there and perhaps he could comment. 
Mr. RIDDEL: You will note that in the case of Japan our exports of wheat 
for the crop year 1953-54 increased to 40 million bushels from 14-9 million 
_ bushels the previous year. Part of that increase was due to a delay in the 
' shipments of the previous year due to the Vancouver strike, so all that does 
- not actually represent an annual increase. We have had good sales to Japan 
this year, although not up to this volume largely by reason of the fact that 
- the United States under their give-a-way programs have provided wheat and 
other grains to Japan. 
We sold in the crop year 1953-54 quite a considerable amount of barley 
to Japan. We have sold them some barley this year, but not in the same 
quantity due to the poor quality of our barley in western Canada particularly 
in Alberta, and we have not had the class of barley required by Japan for 
use as an additive to rice or. for human consumption. 
Mr. DINSDALE: The United States policy is cutting into our exports to 
- Japan?” eo ) | 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 

Mr. DINSDALE: Are there any other groups doing primary work in Japan 
other than the wheat board or the government, that is carrying on educational 
work? ! : : 

Mr. RIpDEL: You mean Canadian groups? 

Mr. DINSDALE: Yes. 

Mr. RippEL: There have been visits by Canadian grain exporters from 
time to time to Japan, those interested in selling board wheat to the Japanese 
importers. , 

| Mr. DINSDALE: Who sponsored the group of Canadian bakers who toured 
Japan recently and demonstrated the actual technique of the bakers? Was 
that a wheat board project? 

Mr. RippEL: No. I believe that the Board of Grain Commissioners have 
a representative in Japan at the present time at the Tokyo Trade Fair. 

Mr. DINSDALE: There was a group of Canadian bakers who went to Japan 
under somebody’s auspices. 

Mr. RippEL: I think it was a group of Canadian businessmen under the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce who went to Japan. 

Mr. MclIvor: I think that one of our large milling companies sent over 
some bakers a few years ago to demonstrate the baking of bread, not only 
in Japan, but in some of the other countries in the far east. 

Mr. DrnspaLE: Last year some bakers went to Japan from my local area. 

Mr. McIvor: I was not aware of that; but two years ago one of the mills 
sent over some experts. I have not heard about last year’s mission. 

Mr. DINSDALE: It was likely that it went with the same idea. 

Mr. McIvor: Probably so. 

Mr. Manc: Would the board care to comment on this: the British govern- 
ment has switched from the government form of purchase to the private grain 
trade system of buying and selling wheat. Have you found that it has 
influenced the volume of our sales in any way? 

Mr. McIvor: No, I think that in proportion to the over-all takings in each 
year that we are maintaining our percentage figure in the United Kingdom 
market. 


- ss , 

- ‘ - 

3 I am especially interested in knowing the success of your missions which have 
ads) 
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The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry that item? 

Mr. DINSDALE: What would be the reason for the sHarp drop in exports 
to Egypt of thirteen million bushels in 1952-53, and the next year of six million 
bushels? Was the thirteen million bushel year an exceptional one? 

Mr. McIvor: There were two reasons: one was the fact that they had 
better production in the latter year as compared with the previous one; and 
my recollection is that they obtained some aid. 

Mr. CaASTLEDEN: Is it the same with regard to Italy? 

Mr. MclIvor: Italy has been up-to-date entirely due to their very large 
production, their home production in Italy. They have had a very favourable 
crop condition; but the other day we were rather disturbed to note that the 
Italians are also receiving 130,000 tons of wheat from the United States. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: Is it a sale or a barter? 


Mr. McIvor: I only saw the report in the press. I have not had any official 
report yet; but I would assume it was probably a sale against Italian currency 
which would be used for certain purposes in that country. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: It included other commodities as well, such as cotton. 


Mr. McIvor: Yes; wheat was only a part of it. The total item was 
$50 million. 


Mr. ARGUE: If we are leaving the subject of wheat now, I have one question. 


I am not going to delay getting this report adopted today, but I have one 


question on wheat. 
The CHAIRMAN: All right, we will go into oats. 


Mr. ArGuE: I have asked before for the pool period that these reports cover 
for the percentage of wheat or grain which the wheat board has called out 
from the various elevator companies. In the main I was thinking of the pool 
system; and I notice in reading the transcript of the record which I have before 
me—I think it is a fair interpretation to say that whether or not those figures 
can be disclosed was left rather up in the air. I do not wish to quote any 
statement, but the minister said that we are entitled to the figures if they are 
available up to a point, but we are not entitled to the change in policy. My 
question is this: can the committee have the information as to the percentage of 
sales which were called out from the wheat pool system during the period 
under review? 


Mr. MclIvor: I think I answered that the other day, and I do not think 
that I would care to say anything more on the subject. 

Mr. ArGuE: I think that kind of information should be available to the 
committee. I believe that information is very important to the producers. We 
had the information last year, and there was not too much hesitation in giving 
it. I am not asking for current information, that is, today’s information or 
anything in the current crop period. But since the lifeblood of the farmers’ 
elevator system depends on the number of box cars they get, and since the 


number of box cars depends on the shipping orders they get, for them that is~ 


a question that is of fundamental interest of the wheat producers. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am not too sure what you mean by it, but could we leave 
that question until a little later, at another sitting? 

Mr. QUELCH: Would it not be possible to obtain that information from the 
wheat pools when they are here? They should know, should they not? 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): They do not know either. 

The CHAIRMAN: At any rate, if it can be made available it will still be 
possible to make it available later just as well as today. I shall read your 
statement and we shall see. Can we go on to the oats account? 
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Mr. CASTLEDEN: Has your board at any time had a responsibility for the 
allocation of box cars at delivery points? 7 

Mr. MclIvor: Yes. I forget what year it was, but I believe it was in 1942. 
We embarked on that policy and we did the best we could. I think I have 
never had a worse hour and a half in my life than I had at the Saskatchewan 
Pool Delegation meeting that year. 

We could not satisfy anybody. There was hee a reason why the 
percentage should be changed at one particular point or another. How any of 
us escaped from going to a mental hospital I do not know. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: Not within the past twelve years? 
Mr. McIvor: No. 
Mr. CASTLEDEN: Thank you. 


The CHarrmMaANn: Are there any other questions on the oats account? It has 
been covered by the financial statement. Does it carry? 


Carried. 


Are there any’ questions on the barley account? That too has been covered 
by the financial statement. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: Have you got the administration costs for each bushel of 
barley? For wheat it was .51. 


The CHAIRMAN: Possibly we could table it later. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: Agreed. 

Mr. McIvor: I think we have it right here. 

‘Mr. CASTLEDEN: At the top of page twenty-four; .4075. 
Mr. RIpDDEL: Yes. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us go on. That takes us to number 11 “Payment 
Division.” That has been pretty well covered too. Are there any questions 
ae that? Then, number 12 ‘Legal Department’; and number 13 “Staff and 

cers.”. And then number 14 “Advisory Committee.” 


Mr. ArGuE: I shall not press for an answer now, but would it be possible 
for the committee to be given the occupations of the persons who are on the 
advisory committee? I do not wish to hold up the committee for it, but I 
would like to have that information. 


Mr. QuEetcH: Along with the number of meetings which were held. 

Mr. McIvor: There was one meeting. 

Mr. QUELCH: Just one? 

Mr. McIvor: Yes. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: Is it an annual event? 

Mr. McIvor: It has been, in the last several years. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that completes the report. eae there any ques- 
tions on the report? 

Mr. Wy.uiE: On the advisory committee I understand that Mr. Lew 
Hutchinson has passed away. Who has replaced him? 

Mr. McIvor: There has not been any appointment made as yet. Mr. 
Hutchinson passed away ‘several months ago, but the matter has not been 
decided as yet. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: How are the advisory appointments made under the Act? 
Is it done by the government? 

Mr. McIvor: Yes. 
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Mr. ArcuE: If the other members of the committee have finished question- 
-ing the witnesses, I would like to say on behalf of my colleagues—and I am 
sure that in this instance I am speaking for all the members here—that we 
appreciate very much having the wheat board and their very competent 
officials with us again this year. Of all the committees I have ever had the 
privilege of serving upon the members of the agriculture committee dealing 
with the Canadian Wheat Board are perhaps more completely unanimous in 
their support of the principle and of the personnel involved; and I wish to 


say that the wheat producers, as far as I know, have full confidence in the 


board. We may wish to give the board some free advice every now and 
again, but that is the business we happen. to be in. We certainly have 
confidence in the board and we appreciate having had the privilege as well 
as the pleasure of being with you people again this year and we wish you 
every luck in carrying on the business on behalf of the general producers. 


Mr. Pommer: I would like to second the motion. Last year I compli- 
mented the chairman of the wheat board, Mr. McIvor, as being a splendid and 
cooperative witness. That applies also to the other members of the board. I 
am not going to say any more but just endorse what has been said and add 
these few words of my own. 

The CHAIRMAN: All I can add as chairman is that the motion is properly 
in order. 


Mr. McIvor: May I say a word? 
The CHAIRMAN: Indeed! 


Mr. McIvor: I would like very much to thank the committee once again 
for their very kind remarks. I am speaking on behalf of Mr. McNamara, the 
Assistant Chief Commissioner, who, unfortunately, owing to the pressure of 
wheat board business had to return to Winnipeg, and on behalf of Mr. Riddel 
and Mr. Robertson who are the other members of the board, and also on 
behalf of the officials of the board. 

I feel, personally, that these meetings are very useful to the board. We 
come pace perhaps sometimes worried about our activities during the previous 
year and we feel that the members of this committee have every right to 
question us; and we try our very best to answer those questions within our 
power to do so. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN: I wish to add, as chairman, on behalf of everybody here 
our gratitude to the witnesses and I also want to thank all the members of 


the committee for their fine cooperation during the first part of our sittings. 


I hope it will go just as well in the next part. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Monpay, May 30, 1955. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 10.30 
o’clock a.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Rene N. Jutras, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Bryce, Castleden, Charlton, Gour 
(Russell), Huffman, Johnson (Kindersley), Jutras, Mang, Murphy (West-. 
morland), Pommer, Purdy, Quelch, Robinson (Bruce), Stick, Studer, Tucker, 
Villeneuve, Weselak, Wylie, and Yuill. 


In attendance: From the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada: 
Mr. D. G. McKenzie, Chief Commissioner; Mr. R. W. Milner, Commissioner 
and Transport Controller; Mr. S. Lopston, Commissioner; Mr. W. J. MacLeod, 
Secretary; Mr. J. Rayner, Director of Administration; Mr. A. F. Dollery, Chief 
Grain Inspector; and Mr. E. E. Baxter, Chief Statistician. 


The Chairman announced that the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure 
would consist of the following: Messrs. Anderson, Argue, Dinsdale, Mang, 
Pommer, Roberge, Quelch, and Jutras. 

The Committee proceeded to the consideration of the Report of the: 
Board of Grain Commissioners for the year 1954, the officials of the Board 
answering questions thereon. 

Sections of the Board’s Report relating to: General Comment, Licensing 
and Bonding—(Appendix D), Assistant Commissioners, Prosecutions, Shortages 
_ and Overages—Country Elevators, were considered and adopted. 


At 12.45 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


EVENING SITTING 


The Committee resumed at 9.00 o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Rene N. 
Jutras, presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Argue, Batten, Bryce, Bryson, Castleden, 
Charlton, Dinsdale, Harrison, Johnson (Kindersley), Jutras, Kickham, Kirk 
(Antigonish-Guysborough), Lusby, MacLean, Mang, Michaud, Murphy (West- 
morland), Pommer, Purdy, Quelch, Robinson (Bruce), Stick, Studer, Tucker, 
‘Villeneuve, Weselak, Wylie, and Yuill. 


In attendance: Same as at morning sitting. 


The Committee resumed consideration of the Report of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada for the year 1954, the officials of the Board 
answering questions thereon. 

The Sections concerning Car Order Book, Regulations of the Board, were 
discussed and adopted. 

At 10.30 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 10.30 o’clock a.m. 
Tuesday, May 31. 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


Monpbay, May 30, 1955. 
10.30 AM. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. We will proceed this morning with Report of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. I presume you all have a copy of the annual 
report; if not, there are extra copies available. 


Before we go on, I would like to read the names of the steering committee 
which I have not yet placed on the record. The steering committee is very 
much the same as it was last year, consisting of Messrs. Anderson, Argue, 
Dinsdale, Mang, Pommer, Roberge, Quelch, and myself as chairman. 


Now, we will proceed very much as usual. I will ask the chairman of the 
- Board of Grain Commissioners, Mr. McKenzie, to introduce the members of the 
commission here this morning. Then we will proceed directly with the opening 
statement on page 9 of the report. 


Mr. McKenzie. 


Mr. D. G. McKenzie, Cinet Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada, called: 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman and members of the agricultural committee, 
may I at once say that my colleagues and the senior members of our staff join 
with me in expressing an appreciation of the opportunity presented to us here of 
giving you the fullest possible information on the administration of the Canada 
Grain Act. 

Now, without any further introductory remarks I will introduce to you the 
members of the staff present. Of course, you all know Mr. Roy Milner. Then 
this modest gentleman at the back is Mr. S. Lopston who just came to the 
board recently. Then there is Mr. J. Rayner of our organization in charge of 
the administrative work of the board; sitting next to him is Mr. W. J. MacLeod 
who is now secretary to the board. A year ago Mr. Hlynka was secretary but he 
resigned and is now in New York engaged in scientific research work there. 
Behind me this other little modest chap is Earl Baxter our chief statistician; on 
this side is Mr. A. F. Dollery, our chief grain inspector. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will go right ahead now with page 9 which is the first 


» * page. 


The WITNESS: This is the first page of our report to the minister, dated 
Winnipeg, January 21, 1955, addressed to the Right Hon. C. D. Howe, M.P., 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir.—We beg to submit herewith annual report of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada for the year 1954 in compliance with section 23 of the 
Canada Grain Act. 

This report records information and statistics relating to grain handlings 
for the crop year August 1, 1953 to July 31, 1954, expenditures and revenue for 
the fiscal year April 1, 1953 to March 31, 1954, and summarizes the major 
activities of the board and its branches for the 1954 calendar year. 

Summaries are given in the first and main portion of this report, and addi- 
tional information submitted by various branches and supported by tables of 
data is presented in Appendices A to M which follow the main section. 
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GENERAL 


The 1953-54 crop year began with a carryover of 645 million bushels of 
wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax at August 1, 1953. To this was added a 
harvest estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 1,322 million bushels, 
making a total available supply of 1,967 million bushels of the five principal 
grains for disposition. Comparable Awires for the previous crop year show a 
carryover of 416 and a record production of 1,483 to make a total supply of 1,899 | 
million bushels. 


Commercial disappearance of Canadian grain during 1953-54 amotinted to 
1,084 million bushels or 57 per cent of supply. Of this 438 million were exported 
and the remaining 646 million bushels were used for domestic needs including 
feed, seed and human consumption. These figures show a decline of 145 million 
bushels (25 per cent) in export from the previous record year, and 25 million 
(3-7 per cent) decline in domestic use. Resulting carryover at August 1, 1954 
of the five principal grains on farms, in elevators and in transit was a record 
883 million bushels going into the 1954-55 crop year. Wheat stocks alone 
totalled 590 million bushels. 


Late seeding, a severe rust ae and inclement harvesting weather in 
the west made the 1954 harvest at 814 million bushels one of the lowest in 
several years. The record carryover referred to above together with this harvest 
makes a total supply of 1,697 million bushels of the five grains. 

The sustained high volume of production and handling demanded a corre- 
sponding volume of work and services from the board’s officers and staffs to 
facilitate the movement of grain. Filled storage facilities created some problems 
but on the whole there was very little spoilage of grain resulting from this 
congestion. 

The comparative table given below shows production, movement and 
disappearance of the five principal grains. For more detailed background 
information on production, disposition and carryover, data are given in the 
report of the statistics branch, appendix H. 


AURIS 1952-53 1953-54 1954 


million bushels 


CET VOCE INTO: CLOD MOAT. 65) iain hie bie ec diahh Sieh Nol ware oneal oeta ie elerede 415-6 654-4 883-5 


Sp ZOVE HL TSK Te Rv oe ae BEA A AS URANO PONT TGP ROU A EUSP WoW Go ga a gE 1,483-2 Lypael 27, 813-6 
PT ete Ser hy OT RRO | CURR LD HL Nas AO Uae a aN ie ae ke 1,898-8 1, 967-1 1,697-1 
Prod oad IMAP OTTO aah cle AB ORS Ree EI I) SCAN ty MLN AIS) SAG Pel 850-5 616-45 | Hive coer 
PE ORT IBANDOA TANCE i600 Locos neues ae sine LET se RTA RDU 1, 253-4 1,083" Gite eons ie on 
POOR Gyre ty cia ete CEULSS, Dslr AN eae OW Dia dhs, ANN e ahem /e WALA ORR CU CON 582-8 437-°O NOs 
COLES PSE (gee BLP: RRR RCMG AED abe aR ER OU UE ORD UBT Aue Uy tee) CAIN OMANI 670-6 645°7 Pet sey Date 


Are there any comments on this first general section? May I suggest we 
keep our discussion on this in a general way because we will refer to the 
various tables, schedules, and appendices later; but if there is any question of a 
general character now this would be the place for it. 


By Mr. Robinson (Bruce): 


Q. In that second last paragraph it mentions: ‘Filled storage facilities 
created some problems...” What would be meant by that?—-A. When you 
have limited storage facilities in which you can store grain, obviously then 
you are facing difficult problems in respect to transportation of grain, deliveries 
from farmers and so on and it widens out into a whole series of problems. You 
have no place in which you can put grain. 


pnts tat ie, 
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Q. I might take it that that refers more to storage elevators at terminals? 
—A. Yes, and to county elevators just as well. . 

Q. Has any thought been given to the construction of more elevators down 
in central Canada?—A. I cannot say whether there is or not. That is not 
part of our responsibility. 

Q. Still it is a problem?—-A. Yes, I admit that. If we had adequate storage 
facilities many of our other problems would disappear. 


By Mr. Castleden: 

Q@. I see that farm marketings are down? What is the percentage? What 
is the reduction in producer’s marketings? I see it is 850-5 million bushels in 
1952-53 and 616-4 million bushels in 1953-54. 

Mr. BaxTER: Yes. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: About 25 per cent? 

Mr. BAXTER: Yes. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: 200 million bushels less marketed. 

Mr. ARGUE: I see that there is very little spoilage of grain. rahe you give 
us the figures as to the amount of grain spoiled. — 

The CHAIRMAN: I am afraid that is one of the specific questions that will 
come up later in the tables. 

Mr. MILNER: Our board would not have that specific information because 
the spoilage would occur in country elevators in temporary storage bins and 
while we have heard of it we have not an accounting of the amount which 
occurred. 


Mr. ARGUE: Do you have an accounting of the amount of spoiled grain 
which was moved? 

Mr. MILNER: We could get that for you, if it would be of any interest, the 
amount of heated grain which was inspected. 

Mr. ARGUE: I would like to get that information for this reason; I would 
like to get some idea if possible to what extent the building of annexes and 
so forth and the congestion itself has added to the amount of spoilage. I know 
from just driving around the country that it is not too infrequent to see all of 
the grain from an annex hauled out and piled beside the annex because there 
is a spoilage and a leakage and so on. The information I want is just for the 
purpose of taking a look at that problem. 

Mr. MILNER: We will get it from our inspection department. 

The CHAIRMAN: On page 12 you have a table which does give the amount 


_of orders that were given to move grain out of annexes and elevators and 


annexes in danger of collapse and flooding and so on. 

The WITNESS: On page 12. 

The CHAIRMAN: Again this is something which will come up when we get 
to the section. I would suggest we go on. The ‘General’ is really what is 
contained in the rest of the report. We had better get on to the remaining 
sections. 

Mr. QUELCH: In view of the fact that this matter is going to be looked up, 
could we also have information respecting the percentage of moisture in the 
grain at the time it is bought. 

Mr. MILNER: That is not possible. 

Mr. QurELCcH: There would be a record in the elevator of the percentage 
of moisture in this grain. 

Mr. MILNER: We have no such record in our board. 
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Mr. CASTLEDEN: Is it not true, in a general way speaking of the 1953-54 
crop as compared to the 1952-53 crop, that through the years the quality of 
Canadian grain has shown a decline or are we holding our standards in a 
general way on wheat? 


The CHAIRMAN: Again I must point out that there is a special paragraph 
on that in the report. 


Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, I think we should get a ruling on this. What 
we have before us I take it at the moment is the report of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners to the minister. It is all the report of course; but there are. 
tables of details in here and if we are not allowed to ask questions on the 
item before us we might as well go on to the point where we are allowed to 
ask questions. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry. I do not want to leave the wrong impression. 
I was not disallowing any discussion at all. It was just a question of procedure 
as to whether we should refer to specific paragraphs which will be coming up 
later. If we do, we will be doubling the discussion uselessly. 


Mr. QUELCH: Mr. Chairman, I thought if we might place our questions 
on the record at this time with respect to certain matters which we want to 
have brought up, it would give the officials a better chance to have the informa- 
tion available. I am especially interested in heating. In the kind of years 
we have had, every time harvest starts your officials get on the air and warn 
the farmers not to combine their grain until it is dry. But with conditions 
being as they are in the west, you have to combine the grain when it is 
tough. I have combined time and time again grain which had sixteen per cent 
moisture in it without causing harm, just so long as the grain was clean. 
But if the farmers have to hold back, they will have to combine it when it is. 
damp instead of tough. It would be interesting to know. what percentage of 
moisture would cause the grain to heat. Was the heating caused by dust 
or moisture? 


The WITNESS: There might be several contributing factors as to its heating; 
the nature and quantity of foreign material in the grain would be one factor 
which would tend to create heating in it. I could not say, scientifically, what 
percentage of moisture grain will hold before it starts to heat. Again, you 
have several conditions; you may have grain put into a bin dry, but there may 
be a leak in the roof or something like that. 

Our purpose in issuing warnings is this: if it became general practice to 
combine grain, or harvest it with a binder or combine when we know that it 
carries excessive moisture, it will add enormously to the problem of safeguard- 
ing that grain when it comes into storage. Therefore we warn the farmers. 

You are quite right. I know when a man gets up against the harvest, 
particularly in a year when the weather is threatening and the season is getting 
advanced, the temptation is to go out and combine. I cannot be too critical 
of the farmer who decides to do that; but having in mind the responsibility 
which our board carries, we try to tell the farmer the chances he is taking; 
and if we cannot get all the grain combined, as was the case last year, and 
when excessive moisture cannot be drawn off, the farmer may have grain 
heating on his premises. That is our purpose in sending out the warnings. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): With respect to storage facilities, I would like 
to have information as to the percentage of storage that has been available 
over the years, realizing that all the available storage in the country elevators 
cannot be utilized because of working space. Does the board have any figures 
on the minimum and maximum percentage of available storage which existed 
throughout the years, as well as the averages? 

Mr. MILNER: We will get our statistician to work on that. 
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Aaa Ege ArcurE: I wonder if you would mind adding to these statistics which 
Mr. Johnson has asked for, the capacity of each elevator company, for once 
or twice’ during the pena. 


The WITNEss: I do not want the discussion to be cut off, but it might help 
our discussion to say that our officials have their files all arranged so that 
they can correlate them to each of these paragraphs as they are called. It makes 
it difficult if they start digging into them out of that order. 


The CHAIRMAN: The idea is that the members ask their questions at this 
hae in order to give advance notice to the officials, so that when we get 
to a given paragraph they will have the information ready. 


Mr. Arcus: I would like to have two or three given aaihe San within 
the crop year, showing the capacity of each elevator company in each province, 
and showing the percentage of available space at the time, or the quantity 
of available space at the time, according to companies. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: Did the chairman say there was a paragraph in here 
which would show the quality of the grain in 1953-54? 


The CHAIRMAN: No. I said there was a paragraph which might give you 
an idea, because it is the paragraph which deals with the special permission to 
move grain out. They made cars available for special cases to clean the 
elevator. For this reason it might give you an idea. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: We have figures here on car lot inspections, but there 
is nothing to show the grades of the various grains or wheat this year, or the 
percentage, whether it was one, two, three, four, and so on, or how the quality 
of the wheat produced in 1953-54 compared with the quality produced in 
previous years, so that we might have a picture of the general trend of the 
quality of Canadian wheat, which is the thing which sells it. 

Mr. MILLER: A very large run of wheat which comes out in any single 
year is wheat which was grown the previous year. We will give you the figures, 
but I do not think they will be what you want. I think you will be confused 
by the figures, because I do not think they will mean what you want. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: They might show the trend. 


Mr. MitnNErR: A very large run of wheat which comes out in any single 
standards. Those standards have been maintained. Perhaps you might ask 
Mr. Dollery that question later on when we come to the inspection department. 
This year we have an export standard on No. 4 wheat which is 58% lbs. to 
the bushel. The terminals are finding great difficulty in making wheat up 
to the standard on account of the low-weight No. 4 wheat, which weighs 57 lbs. 
So we have had to ask the Wheat Board to put in special orders to get some 


_heavy No. 4 wheat into the terminals in order to bring it up to 584 lbs. to 


the bushel. You are correct in saying that this has been a difficult year for 
maintaining export standards, nevertheless they have been maintained in our 
export shipments. 

The CHAIRMAN: If you would look at page 35 you might find what you 
want there. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: No, there is no percentage there as between the years. 

The CHAIRMAN: If you are interested in having the percentages for the 
two years, it will be easy to compute it from last year’s figures. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: I would like to compare that with something like 8 or 10 
years ago to find out the trend of Canadian wheat, and whether standards 
are being maintained. 

Mr. MILNER: That would not give you what you want because weather 
conditions control what the grading of the grain is going to be. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: That is understandable. 
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~ 


Mr. MILNER: If we got you the inspections of the grades for 20 years, it 
would not show whether the standards were maintained, but I assure you 


that the inspection department does it for you. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: Are we producing as much number 1 hard wheat as we 
produced years ago? ) 


Mr. MILNER: If you will give us a sunny, bright year without too much 
rain, we will produce all kinds of No. 1 northern wheat. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: Do you think the wheat we are producing now, with 
weather conditions of the same type as those of years ago, is of just as good 


quality No. 1 hard wheat as in the days when the farmers stooked it instead 
of combining it? 

Mr. MILNER: I think that when we stooked the wheat it looked a lot better, 
but some of the younger people would not think so. 


Mr. ARGUE: We would be three years behind our work if we did it that 
way now. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you still interested in getting this computed, Mr. 
Castleden? 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: Yes. We can deal with it when the inspection department 
comes up. 


Mr. ARGUE: Does the board issue any regulations governing the moisture 


content of grain which is stored in temporary storage, such as annexes, and 
so on? 


Mr. MILNER: No. We do not issue any regulations. We leave it to the 
good judgment of the people storing it, because it is their responsibility for 
any loss which is suffered. 


Mr. ARGUE: Does the board know of any cases whatever of elevator 
companies having stored tough grain in annexes? 


The WITNESS: I would not say there were none, but I do not recall any. 


Mr. MILNER: Oh yes; there have been elevator companies which have 
stored tough grain in annexes. 


Mr. QUELCH: Not damp grain! 

Mr. MILNER: No, tough. 

Mr. ARGUE: To what extent have annexes had tough grain stored in them? 
Mr. MILNER: We would have no record of that. 


Mr. QUELCH: To what extent is the moisture content reduced in tough 
grain which is stored for a year or two? 


Mr. MILNER: My experience is that it is not reduced, speaking as a 
practical grain man. 


Mr. QUELCH: You say that it is not? 
Mr. MILNER: No, not unless it is disturbed. 


Mr. QUELCH: Supposing you mixed No. 1 damp with No. 1 dry, would 
that affect the grade of the No. 1 mixture? 


Mr. MILNER: You say supposing you mix No. 1 damp with No. 1 dry. 
Mr. QUELCH: Yes. Would that affect the grade? 

Mr. MILNER: I do not know what you mean. ; 

Mr. QUELCH: Does the process of drying out lower the grade? 

Mr. MILNER: No. 

Mr. QUELCH: Not at all? 

Mr. MILNER: No. 
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Mr. Ounce: Well, an elevator man told me that you could not mix damp 
No. 1 with dry No. 1 without affecting the grade at all. 

Mr. MILNER: You would have a higher moisture content in it, but you 
would have that grain as tough. 


Mr. QUELCH: I did not mean so much tough as damp. Would it not lower 
re trom toe: 


Mr. MrinneR: Dr. Anderson might hold a different view, but he could not 
be here, because he has other very important work to do. 

Mr. ARGUE: Do the reports which you get from the elevator companies 
show where the grain is located? I am thinking of this: supposing there are 20 
thousand bushels of damp and tough No. 2 wheat in an annex. Is that shown 
on the report of the country elevator to the Board of Grain Commissioners? 

The WITNESS: No. 

Mr. ARGUE: Would you please tell the committee, briefly what such a 
- report does show? 

The WITNESS: You mean the reports that we get? 

Mr. ARGUE: Whatever report you get. 

Mr. MILNER: Perhaps Mr. Baxter might answer your question. 

Mr. E. E. Baxter (Chief Statistician, Board of Grain Commissioners): 
There are two sets of reports from the country elevators. The weekly report 
submitted by the company shows the stock position by provinces, by grain, of 
the United Grain Growers and so on, their stocks distributed according to 
province, but the actual location by points, or the type of storage is not 
indicated in the report. The second report from the country elevator companies 
is their annual report and it shows the stock and handlings over the crop year 
period at individual points. But that too does not distinguish between the TYPES 
of storage in which the grain is located. 

Mr. ARGUE: Do you get daily reports from each country elevator? 

Mr. BAXTER: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there se other questions? 

Mr. ARGUE: What record do you have of the stocks in an elevator at a 
given point? | 

Mr. Baxter: We have no record throughout the year, but we have the 
annual record of the stocks at a given point at the close of the crop year. 
Mr. ARGUE: You have no record of these things weekly, or monthly, at a 

given point? 

Mr. Baxter: At a given point, no sir. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? If not, let us go on to 
‘Licensing and Bonding” on page 10. 

The WITNESS: 


Licensing and Bonding 


At the end of the 1953-54 crop year, 5,530 licences to operate under the 
Canada Grain Act were in force representing a total storage capacity of 574 
million bushels in country, terminal, mill and eastern elevators. This represents 
an increase of 17 licences and 23 million bushels capacity over the previous year. 

Country elevator capacity at 327 million bushels showed an increase of 
_ 15 million bushels; in addition supplementary storage annexes to country ele- 
vators having a capacity of 4-8 million bushels were authorized, an increase of 
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1-5 million over last year. Terminal and mill elevator capacity at 154 million 
showed a 3 million bushel increase, and eastern elevator capacity was up by 
4 million bushels to 89 million. 

The Board has continued to collect from licensees the one per cent levy 
under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, and collections of eight million dollars 
were made and remitted during the 1953-54 crop year. Further details on 
licences and bonds and collections under the P.F.A.A. are given in appendix D 
to this report. 

The CHAIRMAN: Might I suggest that we take up the appendices as we go 
along, because that is where the details are to be found in connection with a 
particular paragraph. 

Mr. Tucker: Are there any details on the various companies which are 
responsible for the increase of 23 million bushels of capacity. 

Mr. MILNER: We have not got that on record right now, but we can get 
the details. 

Mr. Tucker: I would like to see a list of the companies which have 
increased their capacity, and to what extent. 

Mr. Bryce: Would these be new elevators or annexes? 

Mr. MILNER: They are stated in the report. 

Mr. ArGuE: What do you mean by “supplementary storage’? In order to 
build a supplementary storage annex a company must be authorized. What 
is the process of getting that authorization? 

Mr. MILNER: Companies make application. It might be for off-site store 
or it might be a coal shed which is on an elevator track; and they ask us to 
license that storage place for them because they cannot coliect carrying charges 
from the wheat board unless the grain is stored in a building which is licensed 
by our Board of Grain Commissioners. We make an inspection of the building 
to see if it is suitable for the storage of grain. 

Mr. ARGUE: You say you make an inspection of the building to see if it is 
suitable for the storage of grain. You pass on it, or reject it as the case may be. 
But after the grain is placed, let us say, in a coal shed, there is no 
attempt made by the board to see what happens to the grain after it goes in 
there, or to see if it was successful. I suggest that is only going part of the 
way. If you are going to authorize or reject, whichever the case may be, 
certain temporary storage, I suggest that some check should be made to see 
what happens to the grain in that temporary storage. 

Mr. Mane: Is such a check not made by the elevator agent who is handling — 
that grain? | 

The WITNESS: They carry the risk, and naturally they check it. Perhaps 
I should add that if they indicate to us that there might be an infestation, or 
if it was showing very hot, we would probably get our assistant commissioner 
to go down and check it, because following that there will be a request for 
out-of-turn cars. 

Mr. ARGUE: You say that the elevator companies carry the risk. But in the 
final analysis the producers must pay for any spoiled grain in the country 
because the elevator companies are in business to make a return on their invest- 
ment over and above any spoilage which might take place. I am not lodging 
any complaint at all. We all know the problem. It may be better to use a 
coal shed than not to use a coal shed. As I drive around the country I see spoil- 
age in these temporary annexes. I would not call them coal sheds because I have 
never happened to see any spoilage in a coal shed. But that suggests to me the 
possibility that there may be a great loss from spoilage in some of these 
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temporary annexes. I think it is perfectly logical, when you get twenty, thirty, 
or thirty-five thousand bushels of grain in one bin, that the danger of spoilage 
is increased. , 

Mr. MILNER: When we return home we shall circularize the trade on the 
matter and we shall send you a copy of the report. 


Mr. ARGUE: I would appreciate that. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have most of the trade right here in this room. I 
am sure that when they appear later on they will be very pleased to deal 
with that question. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Has there been a continuous increase in the 
storage capacity provided? Or are we at the same level now in terms of 
storage as we were at some time in the past? 

The WITNESS: Our total storage capacity is up. It won’t be up as much 
as it is here because there may be the odd elevator burned down or wrecked; 
but the trend is there. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): It is the highest storage capacity we have 
had for some time. 


Mr. MILNER: It has been increased by fifteen million bushels per annum 
in the last five years. — 


The WITNESS: The trend is definitely up. 


Mr. ROBINSON (Bruce): In paragraph 1, you mention a total storage 
capacity of 574 million bushels in country, terminal, mill and eastern elevators. 
Is there any way we can find out the percentage totals of eastern elevators, 
not just now, but probably later on. 

Mr. TUCKER: Paragraph 2. Eighty-nine million bushels storage capacity 
in eastern elevators. 

Mr. RoBInson (Bruce): Can we have an idea where these large capacities 
for eastern elevators are located? 


Mr. MILNER: Yes sir, we can give the situation. 


Mr. Bryce: Everybody who goes to an elevator in the prairie provinces 
to sell grain pays this one per cent per bushel. Is there no arrangement made 
for the man who does not participate in the P.F.A.A. to excuse him from 
paying it? I have land in my constituency where people are growing grain 
and hauling it to the elevator; they pay. this one per cent but do not come 
under the P.F.A.A. I do not think they should be asked to make this 
contribution. | ; 

The WITNESS: That is outside our field of jurisdiction. We must collect 
‘ from all the grain delivered to country elevators. The administration of 
the P.F.A.A. comes under the Department of Agriculture. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


By Mr. Argue: 

Q. In a period of congestion what has been your experience as to the 
percentage of country elevator capacity that is used? We all know that even 
during the period of maximum congestion you are not going to get elevators 
100 per cent full. What percentage of the total storage space needs to be 
filled before you would call it congested?—-A. You have got to allow a little 
working space. I suppose if you are using 80 per cent of the available 
capacity it is pretty close to congestion point. 

Q. And in your experience as chairman of the board, in looking over 
the percentage of capacity which is being used by the various elevator com- 
panies, generally speaking would you say that it is correct or incorrect that 
the farmer-owned elevator systems usually have the greatest percentage of 
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available space in use during a congested period?—A. Any opinion I would 
express on that would have no value unless I looked it up in detail. 

Mr. MILNER: I would say, yes. 

Mr. STUDER: Would it not be left to the discretion of the agent as to the 
amount of working space which was required? 

Mr. Mitner: If he had space, and grain was offered for storage he must 
take it in. 

Mr. STUDER: In some cases there would be no working space, or very 
little working space. How would that 80 per cent apply? Is that the general 
rule? Is that what they generally make allowance for, or would the elevator 
be filled right up to the top? Why would there be any such position as to 
working space? . 

Mr. MILNER: On account, say, of having 500 bushels of a certain grade 
in a 1,000 bushel bin. 

The WITNESS: Or different kinds of grain. 

Mr. MILNER: Where you have a variety of grades you are bound to have 
some way space in an elevator. 

Mr. STUDER: Then the agent would be informed by your department what 
his situation was, and govern himself accordingly. 

Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Milner made a statement that the farmer-owned elevator | 
systems as a general rule have a greater percentage of their available space 
in use during periods of congestion... I do not suppose there is anybody in 
Canada who is in a better position to know than Mr. Milner. Can you give 
the committee some idea of what is the general picture during a period of 
congestion in relation to that point? 

Mr. MILNER: When I said that, I said it in a very senaral way, Mr. Argue. 
I think it is recognized, from handling statements and from general knowledge, 
that pool elevators at a great many points enjoy a greater handling than their 
competitors and inasmuch as you have a congested condition I cannot see how 
it could be otherwise, and that is the reason why I answered the question in 
the way I did. Evidently there must be greater pressure on their elevators 
than others—it doesn’t matter whether it is a pool or what it is; any 
company that has a large handling at a point must of necessity have more 
grain pressing to get into its elevators and a better opportunity to utilize all 
its available space than a company which has not done a great deal of 
business. 

Mr. ArGuE: I respect your general cise: made on the basis of 
the knowledge which I know you have of the matter, but do you not have 
more information than that from your deductions from certain hypotheses, 
namely the weekly reports which we were told were produceed by the elevator 
companies showing, I take it, the amount of grain they have on hand week 
by week? You know the capacity of each of the elevator companies. That 
is a matter of public record, and it changes very little, so you would know from 
week to week the percentage of capacity that is used in each elevator system 
in Canada. 

Mr. MILNER: I would know if I oo the Baur es off, but I eae never 
taken them off, Mr. Argue. 


Mr. ARGUE: But you look at them in the ordinary course of your work? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes, but I have never taken them off. 

Mr. ARGUE: You have “never taken them off’. What do you mean by 
that—you have glanced at the figures but you have never really studied 


them? | 
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Mr. MILNER: That is what I mean. 


Mr. ARGUE: Would it be fair to say that if the pool elevators are filled 
to 80 per cent of capacity most of the others are under .70 per cent? 


Mr. MILNER: No. 


Mr. ARGUE: That is not correct? Well, would they be under 75 per cent 
full? 


Mr. Mitner: If I had to guess, it would be about that figure—about 75 
per . cent. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


@. Going back to Mr. Milner’s statement that an elevator would have 
to take grain into storage if it had room, I suppose it would also be true 
to say that an elevator would have to take grain where agreement was 
reached. I think we all know that when elevators become congested and 
a certain elevator receives a car it phones up its special patrons or makes 
a trip in the evening to tell certain farmers that it has room. These farmers 
start to haul the next morning. Another farmer may see the trucks pass the 
elevator and be told on his making inquiries, that there was no room. If that 
farmer took his grain to the elevator would they have to take it?—-A. They 
would have to take it in if they had space for that type of grain. 

@. In that case, if there were a couple of trucks behind him and they 
were taken he could bring an action against the elevator company?—A. Yes. 
It is a difficult problem, the one which you have raised and I know what you 
are getting at. But under a strict interpretation of the Act if a farmer has 
hauled his grain to the elevator and there is room in the elevator for that — 
type of grain the elevator company must in our opinion take that grain. 

Once in a while a case occurs, in congested conditions, where a man brings 
his grain to the elevator and says to the agent “I have got one more load 
to put in for my quota if I may go right back for it now” and if the agent 
consents to this request a difficult situation may arise should another man 
bring in grain before he gets back. 

Q. I think it is chiefly the small farmers as a rule who experience most 
difficulty. The elevators look after the large farmers and try to hold their 
trade. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): I would suggest that the estimate of 20 per 
cent which has been given with regard to space not in use is a little too high. 
If that were indeed the average figure it would mean an unused storage space 
of 7,000 bushels for a 35,000 bushel house. In most of the areas I am familiar 
with the type of grain grown does not vary a great deal. I know that a lot 
of the houses in my area are filled absolutely to the top; in other houses, 
therefore, if the figure of 20 per cent is correct, there must be a tremendous 
amount of unused space in order to make up that average. 

Mr. Miuner: There are a lot of cases where space is not filled due to 
- matters of delivery quotas and one thing and another. If you take the elevator 
system in western Canada as a whole the picture you would get might not be 
the same as you would have in respect to any particular area with respect to 
the ability of elevators to utilize their maximum storage space. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 

Mr. ARGUE: Suppose a farmer drives up to an elevator company with a 
load of wheat which the farmer says is grade 2 northern but which the elevator 
man says is grade 3 northern. And let us suppose the elevator has any amount 
of room for grade 3 northern but none for grade 2. What right has the farmer 
under the Canada Grain Act? You said the elevator company would have to 
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take the grain if space was available. But suppose there is a dispute at that 
point? Who is to decide who is right and who is wrong? =—s— 

Mr. MILNER: We are getting back to a queries which has been pretty 
thoroughly discussed. 

Mr. ARGUE: We should get it straightened out some year. 

Mr. Mitner: I don’t think this is the year for it! 

Mr. ARGUE: In practice the farmer has very little right. You can prove 
it one way as easily as the other. The farmer has very little right, even though 
the grain actually is no. 2 northern as he claims. 

Mr. MILNER: Will you set the case out again to me quite clearly? 

Mr. ARGUE: Supposing there is a man, we will call him “X’, who has 
room in an annex for 20,000 bushels of No. 2 grain. And this farmer drives 
in to the elevator with 100 bushels of what he claims is No. 2 grain, the best 
in the world. However, the elevator operator says “this is a poor No. 2 but 
it is a good 3. Anyway it is grade 3. I have no room for a load of grade3.” 
What right has the farmer in an instance like that? 

Mr. Mitner: None. You tell me there is no room in the elevator to keep 
the identity of the grain preserved until the grade is determined? 

Mr. ARGUE: Let us assume that there is no room. 

Mr. MILNER: Then I do not see how he can get the grain into the elevator. 

Mr. ARGUE: The difficulty in that kind of interpretation is this: as you see, 
the elevator agent has no record attached to his statement of grade. All the 
elevator agent has to do when he is in doubt is to say to the farmer ‘“ I cannot 
take your grain; I am in doubt’’and the farmer has to accept that view, even 
if the elevator agent is wrong. 

Mr. MILNER: Are you referring to purchase or to charade? 

Mr. ARGUE: To either. 

Mr. MILNER: With regard to cash purchase there is nothing in our Act, or ~ 
in Canadian law as far as I know, which requires anybody to buy anything : 
from anybody else. 

Mr. ARGUE: In other words if the elevator company were to say “I don’t 
like the look of it”? they need not buy anything. 

Mr. MILNER: He is making a purchase... 

Mr. ARGUE: When the farmer comes in with the load. . 

Mr. QUELCH: Of a specified grade. 4 

Mr. MILNER: It would be a silly and stupid thing in my opinion if any 
elevator agent or any company were to adopt any such position. If an agree- 
ment were arrived at with respect to grade and dockage they don’t need to 
buy, which would be perfectly clear, but I am telling you what our opinion 
is with respect of that matter—that fore is nothing which forces any person © 
to buy grain. There is one exception to that—the agreement which the 
elevator companies enter into with the Wheat Board under which the com- 
panies agree to purchase grain from the producers. I am not so sure the : 
elevator companies would not be liable under that agreement for any non- 
fulfillment of the contract, but I am talking now about the purchase of grain : 
at country elevators. There is no Act in Canada which requires any person 
to buy anything from anybody else. . 

Mr. ARGUE: Does the Act require an elevator company finally to buy <4 
grain if it is stored? 

Mr. Mitner: If it is stored, I would think so. Actually, Mr. Rayner 
reminds me that our opinion on that was “no”. I asked the same question 
that you asked. te: 
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Mr. ARGUE: Your opinion on what? 


Mr. MILNER: That a man could be forced to buy the grain. We reached 
the opinion “no’”’ on that. 


Mr. Arcur: From whom? 

Mr. Miner: Legal sources. 

Mr. ArGuE: There are all kinds of those. 
Mr. MiLNER: This was recognized. 


RK Mr. ArGurE: Your regular legal advisors in Winnipeg? 


Mr. MILNER: That is right. I asked the same question as you did: lf a 
man had grain that was in the elevator would the company then be obliged to 
buy the grain. The answer was “no”. There is no law in this country which 
requires anybody at any time to buy anything from anybody else. 

The CHAIRMAN: The specific question that Mr. Argue asked a moment . 
ago hinges on the right of the farmer with a respect to his grain which Mr. 
Argue assumed to be grade 2. The right the farmer has, is to have a sample . 
taken off for its grade to be determined. And then the elevator has to take it. 


Mr. ArGuE: Is that right? 
Mr. MILNER: No. 
- The CHAIRMAN: We established from the start that there was room for 


grade 2. The farmer sends a sample in, and it comes back as being grade 2. 


Mr. QUELCH: Where does he send that sample from? 

The CHAIRMAN: To the board. 

Mr. QuEeLcH: From where is it taken? Is it stored in the elevator? 

The CHarRMAN: No. He drives into the elevator with a load of what 


Mr. Argue contends is grade 2 wheat, and what the agent says is grade 3. 
| eau he can do is to send a sample in to the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


Mr. QUELCH: What happens to the load in the meantime ? 

The CHAIRMAN: He has got to hold it in the meantime. 

Mr. QUELCH: In the elevator? 

The CHAIRMAN: No, he has got to take it home. 

Mr. QUELCH: But he may mix it up with some other grain when he gets 


it home. There will be no proof that the grain is the same as the grain from 


which the sample was taken. 
The CHAIRMAN: Then he will have to park it in the yard. 
Mr. StupER: In the meantime the elevator man might do the same as 


| the farmer. 


; : 


Mr. WyuieE: Would the grain not have to be kept in a special bin? 

Mr. StupDER: It would have’to be, but we are assuming there is no room, 
and that is where the trouble arises. _ 

Mr. QUELCH: In the case which Mr. Argue mentioned, where there is a 
large bin of grade 2, a farmer brings in a load which he thinks is grade 2 but 
which the elevator says is grade 3. Pending an agreement being reached while 
the sample is sent away, the elevator company would probably put that wheat 
right on top of the grade 2. They would probably dump it in the grade 2 bin, 
and when the return came back they would pay the farmer either for grade 2 
or grade 3 according to the decision of the commission. That would be the 
most likely thing to happen. 

Mr. MILNER: That is the practical way in which the problem would 
ordinarily be handled. In a period of congestion it is very difficult to have 
this procedure followed and there is little of it being done, I imagine. It is 
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almost out of the question for me to take a load into an elevator and say “I 


want a sample sent to the board to have the grade determined” and to have 


the identity of that grain preserved until a decision is reached. That cannot © 


be done in a congested period. 


Mr. ARGUE: Supposing this elevator has lots of room for No. 3 and the 
farmer drives around with what he says is No. 2, and the elevator says “no, it is 
grade 3”. That would be unfair, since the elevator wants the grade 3 from 
him, in taking that load as grade 3 and having a pple sent in coe to grade 
and docket. 

Mr. MILNER: I do not think there would be anything very much‘ unfair 
about that. If it is graded 2 northern, he loses the difference between 2 and 
grade 3. 

Mr. ARGUE: There must be some risk involved in being an elevator agent, 
the same as in anything else, and when an elevator operator uses his experi- 
ence and training to say ‘“‘this is No. 3”? and they have lots of room for No. 3 


I personally think the farmer should have the right to have the grain dumped | 


and the sample sent in subject to grade and dockage. Otherwise the farmer 
has very little right at all, except to take his grain home. 

Mr. MILNER: I appreciate that, but we have to administer the Act the 
way it is given to us. 

Mr. CHARLTON: I believe, Mr. Milner, that at one time you said an elevator 
was bound to take grain if it was offered and if there was room for it, and 


then on another occasion you said that an elevator could not be forced to pur- 
chase grain. 


Mr. Miner: In the first instance I id “take it in for storage’’. 

Mr. CHarRLTon: And subject to the grade? 

The CHAIRMAN: That would be determined by the board. 

Mr. ArcuE: How many samples per year do you get marked subject to 
grade and dockage? Do you get thousands of them? 

Mr. MILNER: They might not all have been marked subject to grade and 
dockage. They might have just been put in a tin box marked “John Jones” 
or “Tom Brown’’. We take whatever comes out of it and send back a report in 
that way. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? If not we will go on to 
the paragraph headed Assistant Commissioners on page 10. 

The Witness: Effective January 15, 1954, Mr. Walter Spence Frazer was 
appointed Assistant Grain Commissioner for Manitoba. Assistant Commis- 
sioners A. G. McLean and M. M. MacKinnon have continued to serve in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta respectively. 

Assistant Commissioners inspected 658 elevators in Manitoba, 588 in 
Saskatchewan and 1,153 in Alberta. Irregularities in the matter of equipment, 
such as scales, sieves, sample boxes and lockers and the posting of licence 
and regulations, were drawn to the attention of the agents and where neces- 


sary, to the attention of licensees. Tickets and receipts were checked to ensure 


that these were properly made out and that only the allowed shrinkage was 
deducted. In addition, several seed treating installations were checked to 
assure proper segregation of treated grain from elevator stocks. 


Assistant Commissioners also inspected buildings such as coal sheds, : 


flour storage sheds, etc., before the Board authorized use of these buildings for 
emergency wheat storage. 


Any agents who had consistent or excessive overages on country elevator — 


operations were interviewed with a view to determining the cause of these 
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overages. If they had not been called to appear before the Board in this con- 
nection, they were warned of the action which would be taken in cases of 


continued accumulation of excessive overages. 


Assistant Commissioners investigated a total of 91 complaints aah 1954. 
This compares with 148 investigated during the previous year. Seven com- 
plaints originated in Manitoba, sixty-two in Saskatchewan, eight in Alberta, 
and fourteen were carried over from the previous year. 

In addition to complaints, a large number of inquiries respecting the 
operation of the car order book were dealt with, and where inequalities were 


found, solutions were worked out and situations corrected. The majority of 


car order book complaints originated in Saskatchewan. 

After investigation of the complaints which related to grain handling at 
country elevators, shipments from country elevators, irregularities in car 
order book procedure and other operations of licensees under the Canada 
Grain Act, they were disposed of as follows: 


Saskat- 


—- Manitoba chewan Alberta Total 

fem arounds for complaint de! 625007. ise wa Boat ess 4 22 3 29 
Peppemont efiected 2.8... oa. s woes 5S > Hd ere ee 2 15 2 19 
mupsiae jurisdictionof Board . v.26 Ss. cee es oe an ls os ee) et eo Se oll we ore 1 
eeacee Hned Or ponalty: applied nay. tov cc bee oe bees eo wake 18 2 20 
RI ARNG SAT TIO Bear a ao cae OR Ge es He te DU dacs wane bee orton ae 14 1 15 
MIT TIES IT WADI EWE... s.5)0. dnt de Vacetan ce Me Aen a eel Ca ar 1 1 2 
SRO TREE SOCAL. ot oe FR ee Poe ee Meals Pee aks Vac Dee Oe 3 2 5 
Wy 9) 29 Aaa ere Ee Ann Co Oe te Dey cj 73 vie 91 


Are there any questions on that section. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. I notice that the inspections in Saskatchewan for this year are 588 
according to your figure?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Last year there were something over 928.—A. I think, if I remember 
right, this is back a year and the assistant commissioner was away sick for a 
few months; then on top of that you will notice from the list of complaints of 
a large number in Saskatchewan that he spends a lot of his time on investi- 
gation of complaints. Frankly, the load got too heavy and we have had to ask 
for assistance in that district. You have about 3,000 elevators in Saskatchewan 
against 700 or 800 in Manitoba and you can see the difference in the load that 
the men carry. 

Q. We commented on that last year. This is for the calendar year 1954, 
588, and for the calendar year 1953 it was 928?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your inspections for 1954 were only covering about a quarter of the 


_elevators?—A. For 1954, yes. 


By Mr. Quelch: 

Q. In the second paragraph from the bottom on page 10 it states: “If they 
had not been called upon to appear before the board in this connection, they 
were warned of the action which would be taken in cases of continued 
accumulation of excessive overages.” What would be the action taken in that 
case?—A. The final and ultimate action if they do not pay any attention to our 
warning is that we have no way of getting at the agent except through advis- 
ing the licensee of the elevator that we will not license an elevator where 
such an agent is employed. So far, as far as I can recall, we have only had to 
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have one agent dismissed and his record was terrible. We caught him four or 3 


five years and warned him and discussed the thing with him and he made no 
attempt to correct the situation. We advised the company that we would not 
license any elevator in which he was the operator. 

Q. What would be the percentage of overages allowed before you feel that 
the agents should be criticized?—-A. There are two things which happen. First 
of all, when any agent shows an overage of any kind the assistant commissioner 
goes out and calls on him, reprimands him, and advises them. If they get over 


-25 or -30 or something like that, we will call them before the board and we 


give them a very severe cross-examination. 

Q@. You have no way of checking the overage in grades at country 
elevators?—A. No. But before we regard a man as being too great a sinner we 
check back over his period for years. A man may show up badly one year 
and the next year he is all right. 

Q. Without mentioning any elevator companies, do you find there is more 
of a tendency in some elevator companies than in others to have overages? 
—A. That leads me to one of the serious things which I cannot understand. 
One year it will be one company and the next year it is another company. 
That is one of the problems which we face. 


Mr. StuDER: How long does it take to get back to the first company ace 
The WITNESS: That is too subtle for me. 


By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley): 


@. Mr. Chairman, do the assistant commissioners make a daily report to 
the Board of Grain Commissioners over their activities or do they just report 
individual instances which are brought to their attention?—A. They report 
every week to us of their activities including complaints which they investigate. 
houses they visited and the results they have seen in those houses and if 

Q. Just in a sum total of the week?—-A. Yes. They indicate the number of 
there is any reason for correction they advise us. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


@. Are they directed where they should go each week or month?—A. No. 
They have to cover their territory as quickly as they can. We do not direct 
them as to where they should go. Suppose we get a complaint up in your 
country, the assistant commissioner may be working somewhere else and we 
suggest to him when he goes to that part of the country to make the best of 
time there and investigate that area while he is there. 


The CHAIRMAN: A moment ago you said that the report covered the 


crop year 1953-54 and then it summarizes the major activities of the board © 


for the calendar year. Do I take it that the actual financial report—the first 
part—is the crop year and then the appendices are the calendar year? 


The WITNESS: I think the explanation is fairly obvious. As you men all — 


know parliament votes our appropriations every year and that has got to be 
done within the- fiscal year and our expenditures ‘are tabulated within the 


fiscal year, but when it comes to the discussion of activities under the Canada ~ 


Grain Act we operate under the calendar year. . 


The CHAIRMAN: But your statistics are on the crop year, your financial 
is on the fiscal year and the general report I take it, is on the calendar year. 
Is that correct? 


The WITNESS: That is it. 


The CHAIRMAN: In other words, the appendices are on the calendar year 


but the financial statement is the same as the government and all the statistics 
are on the crop year. Is that right? 
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The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Tucker: 
Q@. Mr. Chairman, there is one thing I am not clear about in the table on 


page 11. It says: “Licensee fined or penalty applied”; there were 20 of them, 


totalling the prosecutions, and the number of penalties given add up to 25. 


Why would they be different?—-A. Prosecutions are for proven offences. Fines 


are imposed for proven offences under the Act. 

Q. In the table “licensee fined or penalty applied’, in that case they would 
have to be found guilty too?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why would there be 20 in one case and 25 in the other? 

Mr. MILNER: I think that the answer to that is they were in a process 
of investigation at the end of the current year and the assessment was made 
against them in this year. 

Mr. TUCKER: I thought that both tables would cover the same period. 
I see there are five undisposed of so that the “licensee fined” as it is applied 
would be 20 and 5 undisposed of. In the next paragraph you show actually 
there were 25 penalties applied. 

Mr. MILNER: They were previous years which were collected in this year. 

The WITNESS: There might come up in next year’s annual report the 
listing of those which are still undisposed of and which conceivably have a 
penalty attached. That would show up next year. 


By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley) : | 
_ Q. You have mentioned here that the assistant commissioners made 
inspections of storage. What are your requirements in this respect?—A,. The 
building must come up to certain standards. 
Mr. MILNER: We have certain regulations with respect to the type of 
building and the assurance that none of this mercurial dust gets into the ele- 
vator stocks. That is what you have reference to, is it not? 


By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley): 

Q@. Do you require that separate spouts should be used?—A. All we are 
concerned about is that none of the treated grain goes back into the house and 
into the commercial supply. | 

Q. Even using the same spout would give you the chance of having a for- 
eign element in the grain. It would appear to me to be desirable to require 
different spouts for the treated grain.—A. That is right. They can only be 


-. spouted outside the elevator. 


Mr. TucKER: I notice that on page 11 it says that 15 licensees were warned. 
What would be the nature of the complaints in those cases? What would be 
the offences in respect of which they would be let off with a warning? 

The WITNESS: Oh, they would be minor complaints, and we would tell 
them that if they persisted in practices which we thought were not in accord- 
ance with the Act we would take action against them. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 

Mr. TucKEeR: What would be the nature of the complaints—would they be 
the same offences as those in respect of which penalties were imposed? I see 
that most of the penalties were applied in respect of infringements of board 
regulation No. 18. Do most of the warnings apply in respect of the same regu- 
lation? 

The WITNESS: No. That is a serious matter. We simply impose a penalty 
for that. 
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Mr. MILNER: All kinds of things are done—for instance, the wrong use of 
a ticket. We came across a case where a man was using a special bin ticket 
as a record of his weights. The warnings were given with regard to that kind 
of thing—all sorts of small things like that. 


Mr. TUCKER: You gave warnings in respect of abit were more or less 
innecent actions; where some irregularity had been committed? 


Mr. MILNER: Irregularities which made no difference so far as the pro- 
ducer was concerned. 

Mr. JOHNSON: (Kindersley): I understand that a. large number of inquiries 
were received concerning the application of the car order book. How many 
inquiries were made, and how does this compare with previous years? 


Mr. MuILNER: We did not keep a record of that Mr. Johnson, though we 
could obtain that information for you if required by looking through our 
records. 


Mr. CHARLTON: I see one of these items is outside ‘the jurisdiction of the 
board. 


Mr. MILNER: Seed grain. 
Mr. CHARLTON: You have no jurisdiction over seed grain? 
The WITNESS: That is right. 


By Mr. Argue: 


@. In general, what are the complaints of producers as to the use car 
order book?—-A. You get a number of different aspects of it. 
Q. What is the general complaint? 


Mr. MILNER: Most of them are that some person has not understood the 
regulations of the car order book and we get a lot of complaints because a 
farmer will haul in, shall we say, 1,500 bushels. He then thinks he has a car- 
load. The agent puts in another 100 bushels and that is a breach of the regu- 
lations. 


Mr. CHARLTON: Who complains about that? 

Mr. MILNER: The competitors sometimes. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Are a lot of the complaints from companies themselves? 
Mr. MILNER: Yes. 

Mr. CHARLTON: And the elevator companies? 
Mr. MILNER: And the pools. 

Mr. CHARLTON: One that it is being used, and the other that it is not. 


Mr. QUELCH: The size of the quota makes it practically impossible for the 
car order book to operate. 

Mr. MILNER: It makes it much more difficult. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? . 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: How is seed grain handled? Supposing a carter of seed 
grain wished to send a carload of selkirk wheat, shall we say, from a point in 
Saskatchewan to Manitoba, how would that be handled? 

Mr. MILNER: That comes under the seed branch of the Wheat Board. The 
Wheat Board would give permission to move it and he would have to pay the 
difference between the original payment and another payment after that. 

The CHAIRMAN: The initial price and the then price. . 

Mr. MILNER: The seed branch issues the certificate. We do not. 


Mr. CHARLTON: The seed branch would not have jurisdiction over com- 
mercial seed? 
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Mr. MILNER: They do not use the grade names as set out in our Act. 

Mr. Argue: When was the car order book last suspended? 

Mr. MILNER: I don’t remember. 

Mr. ArGuE: You should. That was mostly what the complaints were 


Mr. MILNER: About my suspending it? I don’t think so. 

Mr. ARGUE: It was suspended in 1953-54 was it not? 

Mr. MItner: I think it was. Once in the Fall, if I remember correctly. 
Mr. ARGUE: Oh, come! : 


| Mr. MILNER: Let me make it clear to the committee about the suspension 
of the car order book—a good many people told me that I suspended the car 
order book as transport controller, but the suspension.of the order book was. 
determined after a discussion between the Canadian Wheat Board and the 
Board of Grain Commissioners—our own board. I left on the noon train, and I 
discussed this subject with the Wheat Board and the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners and I said, “I will write the order out, and if you want to have 
the car order book suspended you phone over and tell Rayner and I will 
leave the order signed.” The result of it was I was on the train and did not 
even know that the order had been issued. Now it was done at the request 
of the Wheat Board in the interests of getting what they considered was 
the necessary movement of grain to meet commitments. My participation 
in it was only because I had power under my Act to suspend it and they did 
not think they had under their Act, and the Board of Grain Commissioners 
- did not have it under their Act. I was the goat and got all the blame all 
over the country for it, but I have told you what happened. 

The WITNESS: Excuse me, but your original question is all answered on 
page 12 in the section headed ‘“‘Car Order Book.” It says, “The Transport 
Controller by an order of October 2, 1953, reissued on August 10, 1954, provided 
that applications for cars in the car order book would be passed over 
teniporarily>.. 37.7 3 

Mr. ArGuE: About the time that Mr. Milner was ordering the suspension, 
without knowing whether someone else would put it into effect or not, was 
any thought given or any action taken to consult the grain trade or the 
producers’ organizations? 

Mr. MILNER: No. 


Mr. ARGUE: Well, would the transport controller not think that that was 
something which was advisable at the time? The Canada Grain Act is an Act 
‘for the protection of the producers. 

Mr. MiLNreR: The reason I did not do so was this, that the Wheat Board 
handles all the grain for the producers in this country. They are the only people 
who own the wheat, and if it was their opinion that that should be done in the 
interests of the producers I would not argue with them about it, nor would I 
go and consult elevator companies or anybody else if they told me that that was 
the best thing to do. 

Mr. ArGuE: After you suspended it did you get any protest from any 
producers’ organizations saying that they felt it should not have been suspended? 

Mr. MILNER: I did, and I told those producers’ organizations that the day 
the Wheat Board told me they could get the kind of grain they wanted with 
the car order book in effect again, I would cancel the order which I had 
issued. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): At how many points was the car order book 
in effect at the time it was suspended? 
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Mr. MILner: I do not know. 


Mr. JoHNSON (Kindersley): I would suggest that that information would 
be quite valuable, because if it was not in effect at a significant number of 
points it would not appear necessary to cancel it in order to meet the required 
movement of grain. 


Mr. MitNerR: Again I would point out to you that this was done on the 
request of the Wheat Board, and not any decision that I made. 


Mr. ARGUE: What farmers’ organizations, after the cancellation, expressed 
the opinion that the suspension should not have been made? 

The CHAIRMAN: Pardon; I do not want to interrupt the discussion but it 
seems to me that we are now embarking on a discussion of the car order 
book, which comes two sections further down. Why not clean up these two 
small sections before we get to the car order book and really deal with it 
at the proper time? Let us dispose of ‘‘Prosecutions.” There is hardly any- 
thing there. 


PROSECUTIONS 


Twenty-five penalties for breaches of the Canada Grain Act and Board’s 
Regulations amounting to $1,730.000 were levied and collected as follows: 


Number of 


Penalties - Contravention Amount 
1 Section 68° (2), Canada Grain Act ........ $ L008 
8 section. 109" Canada Grain Act) 3 cA. V.. $-"L55208 
2 Section: .110,.. Canada Grain ‘Act 0: 2. aa a SO SoS 
14 Board tRegilatton) No.8) oo. he fea le SP eta en 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Well, when you say there is really nothing 
in “Prosecutions” I should like to ask in connection with prosecutions who 
pays the fine, is it the elevator operator or his company? 

The WITNESS: The elevator company pays it as far as we are con- 
cerned. I cannot tell you what they do, but you can probably ask them when 
they are before you. 


Mr, JOHNSON (Kindersley): It would appear to me on that basis, knowing 
the size of the elevator companies, that an average fine of $70 would not be 
much of a deterrent for the offence committed, seeing that the elevator | 
company is paying it. 

Mr. ARGUE: Is this a reported decision, or is it the ruling of the board? 

The WITNESS: It is a fine imposed by the board but it certainly gets 
out. We have the information as to the details of the prosecutions, as to who 
they were or what they were. 


Mr. MILNER: Yes, we have them listed if you want them. 

Mr. ARGUE: If you please. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Is the amount of the fine set out ees statute? 

Mr. MILNER: No. ‘There are some limitations. 

Mr, JOHNSON (Kindersley): You do not have a regulation covering it? 

Mr. MintneR: No. There are some limitations in the Act as to what 
may be done. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry that? 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: Were there any prosecutions for the shipping of ered 
under a certain name or grade as shown by the certificate authorized by 
the board where the grain did not come up to that standard? 3 


~*~ 
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Mr. MILNER: No, not under our Act. The Wheat Board themselves assess 
the penalties against the companies for that. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: I see there were fourteen penalties under regulation 18, 
which has to do with the use of receipt forms other than those specified by 
the board. 

Mr. MILNER: You have the wrong regulations, sir. It is regulation 18, 
section 6, I think it is. 

The WITNESS: Most of those prosecutions were for loading grain into a 
car ordered by a farmer and the farmer did not fill it up. 

Mr. ARGUE: What were the eight under section 109 of the Canada Grain 
Act? | | 
- Mr. MILNER: Refusing to accept grain. 

Mr. ARGUE: I have the 1952 consolidation here and the section is dif- 
ferent: ‘“‘The cash purchase tickets, receipts or assignments.” ‘Particulars to 
be specified.””, Would you explain to us how the discrimination came about? 
There were eight cases, but in what way did the discrimination come about? 

Mr. MILNER: We would have to look at each of the files to give you that 
information. Would you like to let us table it, or what do you want us to do 
about it? Would you like to look it up now? 

Mr. ARGUE: Could you not give us an example? 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you would just take one example. 

Mr. MILNER: Well, we have one here which says: 


Pursuant to the provisions of section 109 of the Canada Grain Act, 
WOO Ue COMDIAL OD ia Ue oe e wookans o itlearecs against the managers of 
licensed pubhic? country “elevator ati siya au el ee rears ce in the 
province of Saskatchewan, in the matter of refusal by the agent of 
the said grain company on December 15, 1953, to receive for storage 
grain offered by the complainant and other farmers at the said country 
CTO VALOR TAT eet ee eee ears Cole ne bie Saskatchewan, in contravention 
of section 109 of the Canada Grain Act. 

The board orders that in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tions 81 and 162 of the Canada Grain Act, the ............ managers of 
licensed public country elevators with head office in the city of Winnipeg 
in the province of Manitoba pay to the board by: way of penalty for 
the said breach of section 109 of the Canada Grain Act the sum of $50. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. Since this is just. an illustration may 
we leave out the name of the company? 
Mr. Minner: Yes. It does not matter. 

Mr. ARGUE: It is all public information. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are merely giving it as an illustration, and we are 
taking a specific case. It does not affect the matter at all. 

Mr. ARGUE: I do not take it as any reflection on the elevator company 
concerned. Mr. Milner, would you tell the committee in what way it was 
a breach? It was for discrimination against the farmers in accepting their 
grain, but what was there room for of what the farmers hauled to the 
elevator? 

Mr. MILNER: Well this complaint alleges that each of the above persons, 
including this complainant, offered grain at this elevator on December 15 and 
their grain was refused although the elevator had room for the particular 
kind and grade of grain offered. That was the complaint. 
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Mr. ARGUE: Well now, supposing that the kind and grade of grain offered 
was No. 2 Northern and there was space for No. 2 Northern, and the agent 
said it was No. 3 Northern. Who found out in this case that there was room 
for that kind of grain? 


Mr. MILNER: The assistant commissioner in making his investigation. 

Mr. ARGUE: So that the elevator is required to take it? . 

Mr. MILNER: What? 

Mr. ARGUE: To take grain. 

Mr. Miuner: If he had room for it; the grade that the elevator agent 
put on it. 


Mr. ARGUE: Do I take it then that the elevator agent—and this is a 
serious question—do I take it that in this specific case referred to the elevator 
agent and the farmer were in agreement in so far as the grade was concerned? 


Mr. MILNER: I think it must have been, Mr. Argue. This is an old file, 
and I would have to look it up. I would say from the look of this file and 
without going into it any further that they did come to an agreement on the 
‘grade of the grain, but this fellow refused to take it in unless the man signed 
the car order book. He said he would take the grain if they put their names 
on the car order book. 


Mr. ARGUE: You said a little while ago that no elevator company has to 


buy grain, and I advanced a hypothetical case. Suppose in that hypothetical . 


case the farmer had been willing to store his grain subject to grade and dock- 
age. Has the farmer the right to store his grain, then? 

Mr. MILNER: If there was room in the elevator. 

Mr. ARGUE: Remember the case now. If there is room for No. 2 northern 
in a big No. 2 northern bin, and the farmer says his grain is No. 2 northern, 
but he is willing to store it subject to grade and dockage, but the elevator 
agent says, “‘No, your grain is No. 3 and I will not dump No. 3 in a No. 2 bin.” 
Has the farmer in those circumstances not the right to a but the right to 
have his grain stored? 


Mr. MILNER: Not on top of No. 2 norvern wheat, but if there is room 
in the elevator to keep the identity preserved. 

Mr. ARGUE: What does this mean—‘“provided that there is in the elevator 
available storage accommodation for grain of the variety and grade of such 
grain and of the character desired by the person by whom the grain is 
offered’”’—not by the company to whom it is offered, but by the person? 

Mr. Mitner: I know the Act very well. 


Mr. ARGUE: In plain English that reads to me that the farmer is the person 
whose opinion is necessary to know whether or not this section is being 
enforced and you tell me that is the section under which certain prosecutions 
have taken place. 

Mr. MILNER: That is right. 


_Mr. ARGUE: So that in effect all the agent needs to do is to quarrel about 
the grade of the grain, and the farmer goes home? 


Mr. Mitner: And if there is no room to keep the identity preserved. 


Mr. ARGUE: In those circumstances he has room to keep the identity 
of the grain preserved or just room for the grade? 


Mr. Mitner: I think they had agreed upon the grade from the look of . 


this, and still he refused to take it in unless they were agreeable to putting 
their names on the car order book. 
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Mr. ARGUE: Was there any case amongst the eight in which there was 
a disagreement as to the grade, and in which there was room for the grade 
of grain which the farmer claimed it was, and you had a prosecution? 


Mr. Mitner: In order to answer that I would have to look through our 
old files. May I answer that at our next meeting? 


Mr. ARGUE: Yes. 
Mr. MILNER: I do not want to make a mistake. 


Mr. Tucker: The Act provides that people prosecuted under this Act are . 
liable to penalty on summary conviction. Were they brought before a magis- 
trate or a justice of the peace? | 


Mr. MILNER: No. 

Mr. TucKER: Under what section does the board have power to penalize? 
The CHAIRMAN: Section 81. | 

Mr. TUCKER: Section 81 of the Act reads: 


(1) The board may order the payment by any licensee under this 
Act by way of penalty for the breach of any provision of this Act, or 
of any regulation or order of the board made pursuant thereto, of a 
sum not exceeding the amount of the fine that might be imposed upon 
such licensee on indictment or summary conviction in respect of such 
breach. 


What I was wondering about, Mr. Chairman, is that the total amount of 
the penalty imposed which is $155 for infringements of section 109, which 
seems to me to be quite a serious infringement of the whole intent of the Act, 
that is, to refuse to accept grain without discrimination. The average amount 
of the fines imposed was less than $20, When you go to the trouble of prose- 
cuting someone who is guilty of this serious infringement of the Act, I submit 
there should be a penalty of more than $20 on the average. What is the 
explanation of that? If the board had left it to a court, I would not have said 
anything about it, but they took it upon themselves to act. 


Mr. MILNER: Our experience is that if left to a court the fines imposed 
on them do not amount to anything. 


Mr. TucKER: I was going to say if the court had imposed these light fines, 
it would not be up to us to make any complaint because it would be a matter 
of the administration of justice, but when you take it’ upon yourselves to 
impose a penalty it seems to me the average penalty for an infraction which 
is such a serious undermining of the Act as this should be greater. The maxi- 
mum penalty is imprisonment for not more than six months or a fine not 
exceeding $500, is it not? 

109 (3) Any breach of the provisions of this section is HinMnAnle 


on summary conviction by imprisonment for not more than six months 
or by a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars. 


What is the reason for the lightness of the fines? 

Mr. MILNER: In those instances Mr. Rayner just handed me, three were 
fined $5 and one was fined $15. That was in the court at Tramping Lake. Our 
fines are heavier than those in the courts and they always have been, but I 
think perhaps the board might give some consideration to the subject. If you 
want my personal opinion, I believe we should impose a heavier fine. 

Mr. TucKER: Does the board not think that section 109 which provides 
that the grain should be received without discrimination, is almost the heart 
of the Act? Since the maximum fine is actually imprisonment for six months 
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or a fine not exceeding $500 when you actually have someone found guilty of 


breaking that Act it seems to me a fine of $50 even is letting them off pretty 


lightly. 
The WITNESS: Unfortunately the courts let them off lighter than we do. 
Mr. TUCKER: But I understand that if the courts are not imposing a suffi- 


cient penalty to make the law respected, you have the power to take into > 


your own hands and when you do so it seems to me you should make it 
worth while. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Further to that question, I understood you to say in this 
particular case pointed out to Mr. Argue the fine was $50. 

The WITNESS: As a matter of fact, the violations of section.109 of the 
Act are this way; we gave a fine of $50 in this case we are talking about and 
in the case which I read to you before that was the board’s fine. 

The next case was one which was brought before a magistrate; it was 
$5; the next was a board’s fine of $25; the next was a magistrate’s, $5; the next 
Coe were board cases, $25 each time; the next was a magistrate’s case, $15; 
and the next was a magistrate’s case, $5. 

It is true that perhaps we did not fine enough, but we did a lot better 
than when the cases were brought up before a local magistrate. 


Mr. Tucker: I would like the answer which Mr. Milner is going to give. 


Mr. MILNER: I am inclined to agree with you and I think we will consider 


much heavier fines for infractions under section 109 of the Act. 
Mr: ARGUE: Who is fined under section 109, the company or the agent? 
The WITNESS: The licensee. 
Mr. MILNER: There are certain cases— 


Mr. ARGUE: I think that is important. If these boys are to have their fines 
paid by the elevator companies, there is no EMRE: as far as the amount 
of the fine is concerned, no significance at all. 


Mr. Tucker: In the first instance, it must be levied against the operator 
or manager; but who pays it ultimately is another matter. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. Mr. Milner will answer that question. 
Mr. MILNER: In the Tramping Lake case, it was against the agent. In all 
the other cases it was against the companies. 


Mr. ARGUE: If that is the case, I think that Mr. Tucker’s point and your 
answer to him are both well taken; because if the fine is $5 against an elevator 
company, certainly there is no deterrent in the size of the fine, because it means 
_ Just about nothing. 

Mr. STUDER: You raised your ‘ante’ or fine. What would prevent the 
elevator agent from applying his grade or saying “tough” grade. 

Mr. MILNER: He could appeal our judgment to the court. 

Mr. StupEeR: If he did, he would come out with $5 again. 

Mr. YuILtu: Where does the money go which is derived from fines? 

The WITNESS: It goes into our revenue. It is all paid into the treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry “Prosecutions’’? 

Carried. 

“Shortages and overages—country elevators” 

The WITNESS: Country elevator annual returns for the 1953-54 crop year, 
which were submitted to the Board as required by section 10 of Board’s 
Regulation No. 17, have been examined and the results tabulated. Owing 
to the very congested storage conditions, only 1,087 out of 5,130 elevators were 
able to weigh over during the crop year. 
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Of these 1,087 country elevators, many reported shortage or overage posi- 
tions on the basis of handlings for periods of two, three and even four years. 
The following table shows the number of weighed over elevators reporting 
shortages and the number reporting overages in different ranges. Data for 
1952-53 are also given for comparison: 


TiLG VADOTATEWODOL Mire a CON eis nce sinie aad syle ota digs Wa ere, aan gee “1958-54 1952-53 
cll 2 TES NONUMMY CA ed SRR: 306 640 
Neither overages POE UOT EAL BS NO ae ayia kOHie ieee «sek cate N iS Celene ers, aan PRUs 6 19 
OVara gos! On lOss PINAR) ik eek ce oa Ged hark nil Hed Chas 6 Valens Rai IRC ae MWe OE rae a 1 8 ea 4 
Cs ged SUS UAT ty 7 os By 2 aa MOE ees ADU DN es TL le Sa RD IN Ea teal eR al ce 195 351 
MOORS OOM OUT Eas rete ee etd Wd pine et Ace SU MMP ae By Ora a ae Re A 110 115 


(OopaAbieley ators MeIZNGG OVCT ie. Oe we le Oly ue a eee etek cle arhalelel 1,087 2,018 


The WITNESS: Where the Board was of opinion that overages on public 
country elevator operations were excessive as revealed in 1952-53 and previous 
records, hearings were held during 1954 to examine operations of the offending 
agents. Fourteen hearings were held at five points in Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan, and 104 elevator agents with unsatisfactory records were summoned to 
appear before the Board to show why the Board should not refuse to license 
any country elevator at which the persons concerned acted as agents of licensees. 
In addition to these hearings, Commissioner Vallance and the Assistant Grain 
Commissioner M. M. MacKinnon, held interviews with eight elevator agents 
in Alberta in connection with their unsatisfactory records. Country elevator 
superintendents and management officials of companies concerned were ordered 
by the Board to be present at all hearings to give explanations concerning 
accumulation of excessive overages. 


Mr. ARGUE: As a ue of those hearings, was a license refused to any 
country elevator? 


The WITNESS: To one, and I have already mentioned it. 
Mr. QUELCH: In that case, was the agent fired? 
The WITNESs: I do not know; but I do know that he is not buying grain. 


Mr. QUELCH: You did not have to suspend the license of the elevator com- 
pany because they let him out? 


The CHAIRMAN: Any other questons? 


The WITNESS: One other case: a year before that we suspended a license 
‘for a period of about two or three weeks, thus putting the company in the 
rather embarrassing position of explaining to the local community why their 
house was closed. 


Mr. WYLIE: I suppose the condition at the present time is changed con- 
siderably since this report came out as far as the congestion at elevators is 
concerned. I know when I was home at the Easter recess Whitla has two. 
elevators, which will be in the pool, and they were both empty. Since that 
time the wheat quota has been increased by one bushel so the congestion is 
not as bad as it was. 

Mr. MiLNerR: Since August 1 we have shipped out of country elevators 
about 50 million bushels more than was taken in. So the space COE stay should 
be improving. 

Mr. QUELCH: It is still pretty bad in my part of the Couns 

Mr. ARGUE: This is a matter of shortages and overages and I presume 
overages in particular. It is a kind of perennial problem which we discuss in 
- this committee year after year. The companies take the position that a small 
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overage is not out of the way and that they themselves do everything reason- 
able within their power to see that overages do not occur. The Board of Grain 
Commissioners say the same thing. The farm union organization which comes 
here each year complains that overages are excessive and something should be 
done about them. I would like to know to what extent the board’s action is able 
to reduce the amount of overages. Everybody seems to agree that if they could 
get away from the overages, certainly over 5 per cent or something like that, 
that it would be to the advantage of everyone concerned. My question is, to 
what extent are we licking the problem of overages? 

Mr. MILNER: In the past six years there have been 241 agents who have 
appeared before the board; 13 of those fellows were repeaters, 22 are not 
now employed, and 20 have transferred to other points or other companies. 
In these meetings which we had last year we started something we had not done 
before. We insisted that the traveller who is directly responsible to the agent 
be at the meeting and also that the superintendent and general superintendent 


be at the meeting. Before we even talked to the agents concerned we had the 


superintendents and travellers in and told them of the seriousness of the 
situation as far as overages are concerned. We did it as well as our forensic 
abilities will permit and we pointed out that we were concerned about it, 
that nobody liked overages, and that we were anxious to get the overages down 
as low as it was possible to do so. Now, I believe as a result of that, that we 
are having some progress. The overage this year in gross in country elevators 
amounted only to 2/100 of 1 per cent. When you get down to figures such 
as that I think you are getting down to where the criticism cannot be too bad 
against the over-all picture. There are certainly some places which show up, 
but you are bound to have that on a number of different individuals weighing 
over different scales and under different conditions. Personally, I am quite 
convinced that there is a tendency, I will call it, or a trend towards lower 
gross overages in the country. 

Mr. ArcuE: Do I take the statement to mean this: with the number of 
elevators reporting shortages and overages as listed for the crop year 1953-54 
that the effect of subtracting shortages from overages is to leave a _STOSs 
overage of -02 per cent? 


Mr. MILNER: That is correct, on a handling of 884 million bushels. 
Mr. ARGUE: What is the overage in bushels? 
Mr. MILNER: Whatever that is. 191,615 bushels. 


Mr. ARGUE: Could you give me the amount of the overages in bushels ee . 


the previous year? 

Mr. MILNER: 429,766 bushels. 

Mr. StupER: I see we are also licking the problem of shortages. We had 
640 in the other year and now only 356. 

The CHAIRMAN: Can we carry this? 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: I would like to know to what extent these overages are 
found in terminal elevators, or does this include terminals? 

Mr. MILNER: No. These are all country elevators. 

Mr. CAsTLEDEN: How about the terminal set-up? 

Mr. MILNER: The terminal set-up certainly has overages which they arrive 
at by the use of the machinery in the elevators. . 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: You inspect that also? _ 

Mr. MILNER: Yes, always. These figures later on will show you what the 
overages are in the terminals. 

Mr. Tucker: That means the overages are 2 over 10,000? 
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Mr; ‘Miner: 2/100 of 1 per cent. 
Mr. TUCKER: That would be 2 over 10, 0002 
Mr. MILNER: That is right, of 884 million bushels. Mind you, I do not want 


- to leave the impression that the board because we have this. thing down to 


-02 is going to relax in any way in the inspection it is doing on this weighing 
question in country elevators. Every once in a while where you get these 
over -5 per cent which you referred to, we find in a great many cases it is a 
faulty scale or something contributing to that. 


Mr. ARGUE: The -02 per cent is the amount of overage on the 1,087 eleva- 


% tors inspected. That is related to the total handlings of all elevatars? 


Mr. Mitner: Mr. Baxter has the figures here. 
Mr. BAXTER: What was your question? es 
Mr. Arcur: Mr. Milner’ said the gross overage is 02 per cent, but there 


are only 1 of the elevators weighed over so you are comparing the overage 


in the 5,000-odd elevators to the quantity of grain handled in all the elevators? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. 

‘Mr. Baxter: The total handlings of those actual weighed up elevators 
was actually 243 million which resulted in an overage per cent of -09. I might 
say there are not comparable figures for overages yearly on that basis. 

Mr. MILNER: We have started a new system. 


Mr. ArcuE: So if the 1,000 is a fair sample of the picture then the general 
overage is not -02 but something closer to -09? 


Mr. MILNER: It could be, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry that? 

Carried. | 

Mr. CHARLTON: Are you going to adjourn shortly? 

The CHAIRMAN: I was about to say we will adjourn. We will carry this 


now and start on the “Car Order Book” this afternoon. 


Mr. CHARLTON: Before adjourning I do not want to protest again. There 
was a notice sent this morning for a meeting this afternoon at 3.30. There © 


are three agricultural bills on the order paper for this afternoon and the 


agricultural estimates after that. Of course, there may not be the agricul- 
ture estimates because an order to adjourn I suppose will be made; but in 


any case these three bills are coming up this afternoon and we are calling 


an agricultural committee meeting at the same time. I think that it is not 


right and I am protesting that. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am in the hands of the committee. 


Mr. ArGuE: I certainly agree with Mr. Charlton that when important 
agricultural legislation is before parliament the members of parliament .who 
usually take part in such discussions should not have to attempt to be in two 
places at’ once. I join in Mr. Charlton’s protest and I think, no matter what 
needs to be done, we should not have going on in the House important matters 
on agriculture while this committee is meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN: I agree with you, but we must face the fact that com- 
mittees are all trying to wind up to some degree and the government business 
of the House is limited at this stage and it is not easy to shift it around. For 


_ this afternoon I believe there are three bills and the agriculture estimates which 


_ may go on, and I am entirely in your hands. 


Mr. TuckerR: Mr. Chairman I understand there are three bills to be dis- 
posed of, and they may very well be disposed of this afternon. The House will 
then go into the estimates on a motion of going into supply. You could then 
call this meeting, or perhaps you could call: it for tonight. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We might meet at 3.30. 
An Hon. MEMBER: Or at four o’clock. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you leave it in my hands, and if the bills are BS % 


by four o’clock, we might meet sometime later today if that is agreeable to © 


members of the committee. 

Mr. TucKEerR: Why should we not meet tonight, if the bills go eee this 
afternoon? 

The CHAIRMAN: We could meet tonight instead of this afternoon, then. 

Mr. TUCKER: I suggest we leave it to the chairman to call a meeting either 
this afternoon or tonight. 

Mr. WYLIE: If the bills go through by 4 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN: All right. Is that carried? 


- 


Carried. 


4 EVENING SITTING 


May 30, 1955. 
9.00 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: According to my watch it is ‘now 9.00 o’clock. We will 
proceed where we left off with the car order book section, page 12. ~ 


Mr. D. G. McKenzie, Chief Commissioner, Board of Grain COME SSIV NEES for 
Canada, recalled: 


The WITNESS: “Car Order Book.” 

Car order book procedure is established under sections 61 to 76 
of the Canada Grain Act. Operation of this statutory procedure has 
been made difficult by reason of the necessity of the Canadian Wheat 
Board to move from country points specific kinds and grades of grain 
for export and domestic sales. The transport controller by an order 
of October 2, 1953, reissued on August 10, 1954, provided that appli- 
cations for cars in the car order book would be passed over teemporarily 
and not cancelled if the applicants could not ship grain due to 


Canadian Wheat Board restrictions; and that cars would be supplied 


in turn after prohibitions were removed. 


Under provisions of subsection (2) of section 68 of the Canada 


Grain Act, the board authorized 1,827 cars out of turn to move seed 

- and out-of-condition grain, and to move or reduce stocks in country 
elevators and annexes in danger of collapse. Following is a breakdown 
-of cars authorized with figures for 1953 included for comparison: 


Purpose : 1954 1953 
Grain out of condition 5 555 866 
Elevators and annexes in danger 

of collapse 1,013 1,104 
Elevators and annexes flooded ~ 136 138 
Seed grain D a 
Grain fumigated for rusty grain beetle 

infestation 104 . 625 
Others 14 eine 


Totals \ 1,827 2,801 
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\ On December 17, 1954, after consultation with the Canadian Wheat 
Board, the board issued authority to the railways under provisions of 
subsection (2) of section 68, to supply cars for shipment of damp grain 
under special Permit 100 in order to facilitate movement of damp grain 
from country points to drying positions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions on the section? 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Mr. Chairman, do the commissioners keep a 
record of the number of points that are following the car order book? 

Mr. MILNER: No. : 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): It is administered under the Canada Grain 
Act, but in your procedures you do not keep any number of the pou that 
are operating under the car order book? 

Mr. Mitner: No. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): At the time the car order book was suspended 
have you any idea of the number of points that would be on the car order | 
book? 

Mr. MILNER: I answered that question this morning and said no I have 
no idea. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): It seems strange to me that such an integral 
part of the Canada Grain Act as the car order book should not receive closer 
attention than it appears to do. It is surprising that a matter which has created 


many of the complaints originating under the investigations of the assistant 


commissioner would not receive closer inspection. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Pommer: Mr. Chairman, may I say that I just wondered for my own 
information about this item “Elevators and annexes in danger of -collapse,”’ 
which were in 1954 1,013 cars and in 1953 1,104 cars: I assume that those 
elevators were replaced, were they, to keep up the storage capacity? 

Mr. MILNER: In almost every case they were replaced. This was due to 
foundations crumbling, or cribbing going, so that the elevator had to be 
repaired and put in shape in order to handle the next year’s crop. So we 
permitted the cars out of turn and when that happened the elevator licence 


_ was cancelled until the repairs were made. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: I would like to know whether the number of car loadings 
at various delivery points for last year will be available; that is, at different 


points where you have several elevators, how many cars were allotted at each 
‘elevator point? ‘ | 


Mr. BAXTER: We do not have the sakes of cars. 
Mr. CASTLEDEN: You have the total shipments from each point that year. 


Mr. BAXTER: Yes. 
Mr. CASTLEDEN: Would the shipments from the various elevators be 


available for the crop year 1953-54? 


the same thing this year? 


Mr. Mintner: You want the shipments by companies from individual 
points? 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: Yes. 

Mr. BAxTER: The information is on record but it has never been tabulated 
in any form to be presented. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: I think we had it presented to the committee last year. 
Those tables were available to the committee last year and at the latter date 
of hearings, when the Board of Grain Commissioners was here. Could we have 
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Mr. MILNER: It would take at least a week to do it by machine. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: Yes, to get the records set up. I would like to have them _ 


made available, if you could get them, because they would be valuable to us. 


Mr. MILNER: We could possibly table them with the chairman of the — 


committee after the hearings are over. 
Mr. CASTLEDEN: Are they compiled for previous years such as 1952-53? 


Mr. MILNER: We have not got them for previous years by individual 
companies and individual points. However, we do have them in total by 
‘points. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: But not as between elevators? 
The Witness: Not broken down as between companies. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: Are they available from points in a form which could be 
presented to the committee? 


Mr. BAXTER: You mean for last beat 
Mr. CASTLEDEN: Yes. 
Mr. Baxter: No, I would say not. 


‘Mr. CASTLEDEN: The figures for grain deliveries at various points in 
western Canada must be. 


Mr. BAXTER: That information was provided last year, but you asked for 
shipments; the other figure, the delivery figure, and the ten year average figure 
is available, but not for shipments. 


Mr. ArGuE: As I understand it there are no public statistics available either 


to the board or, in your knowledge, to some other department showing your 
loadings by elevator companies? 


Mr. Baxter: The information is on record for the past ten years. We 


have it available, but it has not been tabulated. The marketings have been. 


Mr. MiLNer: We said that we would do it, but it would take about a week 
by machine. 

Mr. StuperR: Is it in order to inquire further as to the suggestion, or to 
ask in connection with the car controller? At various points at which you 


have the car order book in operation, do you not think it would be advan- 


tageous for the car controller to have that information? 


Mr. Mitner: I do not know what purpose it would serve me in my duties. 


Mr. StupER: Do you think that the requirements of the farmers would be 


better met if you had, let us say, a number of assistants throughout the’ 


country who would be in a position to keep the car controller informed as to 
the actual situation throughout the country? 


Mr. MiLner: No, I do not think it would affect my duties in any way. 


Mr, STUDER: Cars are dispatched or allotted through the train dispatchers, 
that is, they are ordered for certain sections or divisions on the railway. If 
there are five thousand cars, let us say, allotted to the Lethbridge division, or 
cars ordered for that division, it would appear to me that it would be most 
difficult to determine whether those cars are effectively used, particularly on 
a line where there is but one train service a week, or even two. Such cars, 
if they were not efficiently dispatched, would lie over and not be in operation 
for, let us say, two weeks under circumstances of that kind. It would hold 


up upwards of one hundred and fifty thousand bushels of grain, and it would 
lose money not only to the railways, but to the farmers who would be in a 


position where they could not take advantage of that storage of grain in the 
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boxcars over that period of time. Although you mention that it would not 
aid your case if you had some additional assistance throughout the country 
it would seem to me that it might be of some value. Where do you obtain 
your information as to the actual situation throughout the various points? 


Mr. MILNER: Well, I think probably I had better make a statement as to 
my duties as transport controller. 


The CHarirMaAN: I do not want to interrupt but we are getting back really 
to the transport controller section. 


Mr. STUDER: Is there a separate section on that? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. | 

Mr. STUDER: I overlooked that and I withdraw. 
An Hon. MEMBER: Where is that? 

The CHAIRMAN: On page 16. 


o 


By Mr. Argue: 

@. I would like to ask what importance the board attaches to the car order 
book section of the Canada Grain Act? Do you feel that it is a very important 
section as far as the distribution of box-cars is concerned or do you think it is 
something of less importance as a method of farmers obtaining cars?—A. My 
answer to that would be that we think the car order book is one of the most 
valuable sections of the Canada Grain Act, but in saying that we recognize 
that under present conditions with storage space so tight and with preference 
orders being issued by the Wheat Board the operation is very substantially 
interfered with. But as an absolute principle there is no doubt in our minds 
_as to its importance, Mr. Argue. 

Q. When was the car order book section as it is written in the Act last 
interfered with by the transport controller? 

Mr. MitnER: On August 10, 1954. 

Mr. ARGUE: In what way? 

Mr. MILNER: I will read the order I put out: 

Under the congested conditions that will arise during the current 
crop year and the need for the maximum use of all elevator and trans- 
portation facilities to permit the Canadian Wheat Board to complete 
both export and domestic sales, it will be necessary at times to prohibit 
at country points 
(a) the loading of grain of certain cae 
(b) the loading of grain for certain destinations 

These prohibitions will create problems as regards the placing of 
cars ordered under the car order book and the following rule will apply: 

If a shipper whose application is first on the car order book cannot 
load owing to the above prohibitions, the car will be supplied on the 
first following application in the book on which a shipper is entitled 
to ship. 

Applications passed over under this ruling will not be cancelled 
but will remain in the book and cars supplied in turn after the pro- 
hibitions are removed. 

Mr. JoHnson (Kindersley): Mr. Chairman. You mentioned, Mr. Milner, 
that you did not know how many cars or points were following the car order 
book, so it would be very difficult for you to estimate the interference that the 
car order book will have with the various requirements. To the best of my 
knowledge there are 200 points operating on the car order book. Out of the 
number of points which exist in western Canada what grades of grain were 
in such demand as to warrant the cancellation of the car order podk 
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Mr. MILNER: You would have to ask the Wheat Board that. I did that at 
the request of the Canada Wheat Board. 


Mr. JoHnson (Kindersley): Was it at the initial request of the Wheat 
Board or with their consent? 


Mr. Mitner: At their initial request. 


Mr. ARGUE: Would you explain to this committee, Mr. Milner, what sub-' 


stantial authority you used to cancel or amend or suspend this very important 
section of the Canada Grain Act? 

Mr. MILNER: Well, it was supposed, under the authority which I had an 
the transport control regulations that I had aera ee to do sO. I do not think 
that it has ever been challenged. 

Mr. ArGuE: No, but would you explain to this committee under what 
statute you derived your power? It is a power that is not derived from the 
regulations; the regulations are attached to a statute. Your initial authority 
comes to you by virtue of an Act of parliament.. 

Mr. Mitner: The Act of parliament is Chapter 30, an Act to amend the 
Department of Transport Act, which is the one in effect now, assented to on 
May 25, 1954. 

Mr. ArRGuE: You were transport controller before that? 

Mr. MILNER: I was, yes. 


Mr. ARGUE: Where did you derive your power as transport controller 
previous to this Act and in what way was it different as a statute to the 
statute which you now have from which to derive your power? : 

Mr. MILNER: It was under the Emergency Powers Act as I understand it. 
I am not a lawyer. The Emergency Powers Act regulations respecting the 
transport control, P.C. 4535. 


Mr. ARGUE: So that since May 25, 1954, when chapter 30 which you have. 


referred to was assented to, your power has not rested upon a continuation 
of the Emergency Powers Act. 


Mr. MILNER: That is correct. 
Mr. ARGUE: But, rather your power has rested upon a peacetime statute? 
Mr. Miner: That is correct. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): I am still disturbed about the Caneel leat of 


the car order book. When the Canadian Wheat Board requested you to cancel 
the car order book did you draw to their attention the importance which was 
just outlined by the chairman of the car order book section to the Wheat Board 
officials explaining to them the effect which would arise from taking the 
privilege away from the farmers? 

Mr. MILNER: I did not. | ; 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Do you not think that the car order book is 
sufficiently important to explain that feature? — 

Mr. MILNER: But I thought that the Canadian Wheat Board were awere 
of what they were doing in the best interests of the producers. 


Mr. ARGUE: Do I take it that in your agreement with or your request to 


the Canadian Wheat Board as to methods by which they wish grain shipped 


out that you suspend the car order book in your capacity as transport controller, 
or do you have any specific directions from the government in that field? 


Mr. Mitner: No. Simply as transport controller without specific direc- 
tions from the government. 


Mr. ArGcuE: I would respectfully suggest—and the chief commissioner 


has told us what importance he attaches to the car order book section—that 


before there are any suspensions of the car order book there should be the > 


greatest amount of inquiry made by you as transport controller with not Coy, 


A 
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the Canadian Wheat Board, a very important body, but also with the grain 
companies and in particular with the producer organizations. We know the 
place of the Wheat Board in marketing grain, but to my mind as a member 
of this committee the most important people in the grain business are the 
producers and I think the views of the producers should be heard before such 
a drastic step is taken. It may have to be taken and I am not arguing that; 
I would say it does have to be taken at times, but I think rather than leaving 
a blank order for somebody to sign and that is that— | 

Mr. MILNER: It was not done exactly that way. 

Mr. ARGUE: You were-not around when it went through. 

Mr. Mitner: I had had the day before a great deal of discussion. 

_ Mr. ARGUE: With the Wheat Board? 
Mr. MILNER: Yes. 


Mr. ARGUE: Have you yourself given any thought to the car order book 
section or some other formula or means by which farmers can use the right 
which the car order book section was placed in the Canada Grain Act initially 
for them to use? f 

Mr. MiLner: I have never given any thought to that, at least in, recent 
years, Mr. Argue, due to the fact there was a different method, as you know 
in the apportioning of shipments from country elevators and if you were to. 
put the car order book into effect, one would have to go. You realize that 
they both cannot work. The present system used by the Wheat Board in the 
allocation of cars and the car order book system could not work side by side, 
in my opinion. : : 

Mr. ArGuE: In the light of your experience, your knowledge and your 
authority, have you ever considered ways and means by which a formula 
could be established that would give to farmers the right they would have 
under the car order book section, if it were practicable, but which you in 
your capacity as transport controller have had to suspend and something other 
than the present system? . 

Mr. Miner: No, I have never thought of an amendment which I considered 
might work. 


Mr. ArGuUE: Have you ever been asked to give consideration to it? 
Mr. Miner: No, I never have. 


Mr. ArcuE: Have you ever expressed the opinion that other methods—more 
specifically the method suggested by the wheat pool—could not work? 


Mr. Miner: Have I ever said it would not work? No, I never expressed 
an opinion on it? 

Mr. Tucker: Well, Mr. Chairman, I would like Mr. Milner to express an 
opinion now. You are familiar with the wheat pool’s suggestion, are you not, 
Mr. Milner? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes, I have read it. 

Mr. TucKEr: I will read it now: 

That provision be inserted in the Wheat Board Act to authorize the 
Wheat Board to furnish yearly to the Board of Grain Commissioners, a 
list of growers delivering grain the previous year, together with their 
address and seeded acreage. 

That provision be inserted in the Canada Grain Act to authorize 
the Board of Grain Commissioners to send yearly to every such grower, 
a form to be completed and returned, stating his delivery preference. 
With this information the Board of Grain Commissioners to determine 
a cycle of car distribution for each delivery point and to notify the 
appropriate elevator companies and railways of such cycle. 
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One of the. things I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, is this; does Mr. 
Milner consider that if that proposal is put into effect it would be possible 
to employ the car order book system as well, and have it function? 


Mr. MILNER: I prefer to answer that this way—and I am not trying to 
duck it at all—but I should prefer to say that we are obliged to administer the 
Canada Grain Act in whatever form parliament gives it to us. You are asking 
me what would happen in a hypothetical case if the suggestion of the pool 
were implemented by legislation then would the car order book in its present 
form conflict with the operation of such a method—is that what you are asking? 


Mr. TucKER: Yes, could they both be operated? 


The CHAIRMAN: I am afraid, gentlemen, we are getting into the realm of 
possibilities, speculation and hypothesis that is a bit beyond the commissioners. 


Mr. STUDER: Could we discuss that when we get to the section mieasore 
with the car controller? 


The CHAIRMAN: The proper bce would. be under the item entitled 
“transport controller’’. 


Mr. Tucker: As we are on the car order book item which is a very im- 
portant part of the Canada Grain Act, and the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool has 
made a suggestion which might affect it. I am just asking the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, particularly the transport controller, if this suggestion of the 
wheat pool were accepted would that not practically supersede the car order 
book set-up? Could you operate the two together? 


Mr. MILNER: In my opinion you could not. 


Mr. Tucker: Well, if there is a cycle set up as proposed by the wheat pool 
it would seem to me it would supersede the order in which cars would be 
delivered under the car order book; you could not have them both. I take it 
that that is your opinion too? 


. Mr. MILNER: That is my opinion. 


Mr. ArGuE: You are aware, Mr. Milner—I think it is a fact—that the 
wheat pools have asked for this other suggested method as an alternate to the 
ear order book? 


Mr. MILNER: I do not see how they can possibly work together. 


Mr. ArGue: They cannot work together because they cannot work 
simultaneously. 


Mr. Mintner: That is what I mean. 


Mr. Arcus: But what is there to prevent the wheat pool formula coming 
into operation at a point where the car order book is not in operation? You 
cannot ride two buses in Ottawa at the same time but you can ride two if 
you take your time and use them one at a time. What is there to prevent both 
working, provided that it is clearly stated in the law which one will operate 
at a given time? ‘ 

Mr. MILNER: I do not think there is anything in the case which you give, 
Mr. Argue. I am only expressing my personal opinion. 

Mr. ARGUE: Sure. 

Mr. Mitner: But I do say this, that if you had that in effect all any person 
would have to do to nullify it would be to start the car order book and then 
the thing is up in the air again. 


Mr. ArcuE: Well, I do not see anything wrong with that; I do not see a 


thing wrong with that. It is still giving to farmers by one means or another 
the right to deliver grain to the elevator of their choice, and I am not worried 
which section they have or which method they use; if one works, then O.K. 
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Mr. WESELAK: In the submission of the Saskatchewan Pool here they 
state: The railways admit it would be possible to distribute cars in a manner 
more in keeping with the farmer’s individual preference, but they say they 


are waiting for someone to give them direction. 


With the Act as‘it is would it be possible for the transport controller 
within his jurisdiction under the Act to give them direction? 


Mr. Miiner: No, I have no power to do so. 


Mr. ArGuE: I would appreciate learning from you why you think you 
have not power under the Act. 


Mr. ‘MILNER: I am not a lawyer, but that is the legal advice I have 
received with respect to it. 


Mr. Arcue: Could you tell the committee where the legal advice originates? 
Mr. Minner: In Ottawa. 

Mr. ArGuE: I know, but in your own department? 

Mr. MILNER: No. 

Mr. ArGuE: Is it justice, as we hear it? 

Mr. MILNER: That is justice as we hear it. , 


Mr. ArGuE: That is justice? O.K. With great respect to justice, iota to 
this: ‘Notwithstanding anything in any Act the Governor in Council may 
make regulations for the purposes of ensuring the prompt efficient and orderly 
transport by means of ships or by a company to which the Railway Act 
applies of goods in bulk and without restricting the generality of the foregoing 
may make regulations respecting...” and then there are a whole bunch of 
other subclauses and other subparagraphs. 


Mr. Mitner: And then the regulations have been made. 


Mr. Arcus: And the regulations have been made, but the regulations 
can be amended. 


Mr. MILNER: They could be. 
Mr. ArcuEe: The regulations can be amended. 


Mr. MILNER: The opinion is that the regulations would have to be 
amended for me to have such powers. 

Mr. ArGuUE: I would not dispute that, but: you could get your regulations 
amended I presume within twenty-four hours if the Governor in een 
wished to amend them. 


Mr. MILNER: Quite. 


Mr. Argue: But my question is this. Mr. Tucker is a lawyer and he can 
give us his legal opinion, and I might just as soon take that as justice; it was 
pretty good this morning. He can give us his legal opinion. In what way is 
the power under this Act not all-embracing when you can do anything without 
any limit, as I take it, for the orderly transport of grain? 


Mr. MILNER: You would have to argue that with a lawyer, Mr. Argue. I 
am certainly not going to get involved in it. Iam only doing what I am advised. 
I would be foolish to do anything else. 

Mr. ArGuE: With the. Railway Act you have a federal statute of long 
standing with an undisputed situation, as I believe it is, that railways are 
something over which the federal government has jurisdiction. With the car 
order book section which gives farmers the right to distribute cars in a certain 
manner, unchallenged before the courts in Canada and the law for many 
years’ standing, with the further statute you have under which you can 
cancel the car order book, and your statute supersedes the car order book, I 
think there are a great many legal minds in Canada who would say that there 
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is nothing whatever under present legislation to prevent a regulation which 
would use some other method of box-car allocation. I would like very much, 
Mr. Chairman—and I put this as a request—that we should get before this 
committee one or more persons trained in the law who can give us some expert 
opinion on this question, because surely the parliament of Canada and the 
government of Canada has within their power the right to provide legislation 
whereby the producers can market grain with the elevator of their own choice. 

The CHAIRMAN: Exactly what is your suggestion? 

Mr. ArGuE: That we get “justice” down here, whoever they are. 

The CHarRMAN: But what for? To get a legal opinion exactly on what point? 

Mr. ARGUE: On this point, whether or not the suggestion advanced by the 
wheat pools can be put into a statute with a real likelihood that it can be upheld 
in the courts, because nobody knows definitely whether it can or not, and the 
government is before the courts on many things day after day, so the fact that 
somebody might take them to court, I do not think matters. We want legal 
opinion as to whether there is every possibility that such an Act would stand 
up in the courts. 

Mr. STUDER: I suggest we confine it to one. 

The CHAIRMAN: I did not hear that. 


Mr. STupDER: That we confine it to one, if we do not want to stay here all 
summer. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it might be possible to get an opinion; not neces- 
sarily to have the experts here. They can give an opinion. 


Mr. ArGuE: Mr. Chairman, I think they should be here for questioning, 
because a cold statement read to this committee of somebody’s opinion is not 
good enough when we are dealing with such an aggravating problem and 
something which should be solved. If this committee does sit for many days 
and can come up with some suggestion that will solve this problem it will be 
I think in the interests of everybody. 

The CHAIRMAN: I will look into the matter. 


Mr. StupDER: It would be most difficult to find someone, unless they were 
very closely associated with grain and the handling of grain and transport and 
all the rest of it, who would be qualified to deliver an opinion on this question. 

The CHAIRMAN: I understand Mr. Argue just wants a legal opinion. 


Mr. ARGUE: But someone is saying to the government, “‘You cannot do it; 
it is not legal.” Let us take a look at the people who say it is' not legal and see 
if they have a case. 

Mr. Brycre: How much are you willing to pay? 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


Mr. Tucker: I would like to follow up the suggestion that while these 
could not be operated together, the car order book and the system suggested 
by the wheat pool, whether in the opinion of Mr. Milner the wheat pool’s 
suggestion is practically feasible in the light of the present congestion and the 
necessity of the Wheat Board being in position to order grain as required for 
sale, as to what extent a system such as suggested by the wheat pool of the 
transport controller laying down a cycle of car distribution for each elevator 
at each point, would be workable under present conditions. 

Mr. MILNER: I would very much prefer not to express an opinion on that, 
Mr. Tucker, because that matter has been discussed elsewhere and there have 
been some very decided opinions expressed with respect to it. With great 
deference to the committee I think I should be relieved from expressing an 
opinion of that nature. 
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Mr. QuELCH: Did I understand Mr. Argue to say that someone is saying 
to the government that they cannot do this? Is it not possible that it is the 
government that does not want to do this, or is it no more likely I should say? 

Mr. ArGuE: I would think so. 

The CHAIRMAN: That was just an opinion that Mr. Argue expressed. He 
said he was under the impression that the government was advancing this 
reason for not advocating a certain course. 


Mr. QUELCH: Was that statement made in the House by the minister? 

The CHAIRMAN: Part of his argument, but that was not the only argument 
he used; he used many other arguments. 

Mr. QUELCH: It might be a good idea to have the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce here. 

The CHAIRMAN: He will be here. I suggest we leave this. It will be 
cleared up, maybe not tomorrow, but at a future meeting. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: ‘Since the commissioners may not be here very long, would 
it be possible to have the Minister of Trade and Commerce attend tomorrow? — 

The CHAIRMAN: I am not sure that the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
will be able to be here tomorrow; but the commissioners will be here for a 
few days. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: Can you guarantee to have the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce here while the Board of Grain Commissioners are here? 

The CHAIRMAN: I cannot guarantee anything. All I can do is to do my 
best, and I will try. 


Mr. STUDER: Do we keep this transport controller section open for future 
discussion? | 


The CHAIRMAN: We are not there yet. 


Mr. STUDER: I know, but in view of what is being said now about some 
future time, let us settle the matter. 


The CHAIRMAN: As a matter of fact, this whole question will come up 
again, I am quite sure. It is strictly a matter of government policy. It has 
nothing to do with the commissioners as such. There is nothing in the Canada 
Grain Act which says anything about the distribution of boxcars. You might 
as well call it by its name, because that is what we are playing around with. 
There is nothing in the Canada Grain Act which deals with that. This inquiry 
has to do with the Canada Grain Act, so if we want to stick to the report 
itself, this would, in effect, be out of order. Further, it is a question which 
could come up not only under the transport controller, but also as a general 
discussion when we come to the general discussion stage after we have dealt 
with the details of the report. I might say that the only reason I did not try 
to interrupt any more was because it was hard to draw a line, as Mr. Tucker 
has said, between the car order book, suspension of the car order book, and 
the other questions. It is not easy to draw a line. 


Mr. TucKErR: I suggest there is no doubt that to give effect to the pools’ 
suggestion you would have to supersede the sections of the Act in regard to 
the car order book. They could not operate together. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that the pools in their statement recognize that 
it is an alternative. 


Mr. TUCKER: The reason I think it is in order here is because the sug- 
gestion would mean the superseding of the provisions of the car order book. 
I thought that if the transport controller had any opinion as to the workability 
of the suggested alternative it might be helpful to the committee, but in view 
of what he has said, I would not press it further. 
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Mr. ARGUE: In fairness to the pools, in saying that their suggestion is an 
alternative to the car order book section, they are not asking us to have 
priority, or asking that the car order book section Rave priority, but only 
where it is not used that their formula be used. . 


The CHAIRMAN: It all goes back to where we started. We are arguing 
as to what is and what is not the pools’ suggestion. They are all in the room 
and they will all address the meeting later on, so why not wait until ney tell 
us exactly what it is. 


Mr. WYLIE: Mr. Chairman, this is the third discussion we have had on 
the car order book. First of all, we started with the Farmers Union, and we 
could not settle it. Then we had the Canadian Wheat Board, when it was 


discussed in connection with another section, and we could not get very far . 


then. Now we have another discussion and we are still in the same place. 
When the wheat pools appear before us it will probably be gone into again, 
and when the United Grain Growers appear, we will have Mr. Brownlee here, 
and he is a very clever lawyer. The matter will be brought up again when the 
United Grain Growers appear. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. 

Mr. WYLIE: Unless we can settle this matter we will be wasting hour 
after hour and getting no place. That is what is happening now. 

The CHAIRMAN: I suggest that we hold it until we get to the last teas S 
and deal with it then. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: I suggest, Mr. Chairman, with all due difference to what 
Mr. Wylie has said that we should have the opinion of the other organizations 


on the matter, and hear from the Wheat Board and Grain Commissioners and. 


others what is their responsibility and how far their responsibility goes. It is 
important that we should have these statements now; otherwise people will be 
saying later “we have nothing to do with it.. That is up to the’ board, and the 
Grain Commissioners.” 


Mr. CHARLTON: I submit, Mr. Chairman, following what Mr. Castleden has 
said, that we have had the buck passed from the Farmers Union to the Wheat 


Board, and from the Wheat Board to the Grain Commissioners and to the ~ 


Wheat Pools; and I cannot imagine where the Grain Commissioners are going 


to be when we pass on to the Wheat Pools and they say they don’t know | 


anything about it. | 
An Hon. MempBer: It will be passed on to the last. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is not a question of “passing the buck”. The authority 


is not there. If you are going to discuss it with ten other departments of 
government you will get the same answer. If we can hold this until we get 
to the end, the minister and the pools will be here and the committee can 
discuss it. 

Mr. ARGUE: I would like to ask a question on this paragraph addressed to 
the board itself, and within the knowledge of the board and no one else. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is on the car order book? 


By Mr. Argue: 

@. On the car order book. Has the Board of Grain Commissioners at any 
time, or within the period of this report, received any complaints that the car 
order book was being used? Did you have people criticizing the car order 
book as such? I do not want you to be confused with those who criticized it 
because it could not be used. Have you had representations or criticisms from 
anyone criticizing the car order book provision of the statute?—-A. Not in 


principle. There has been some criticism of—what shall I say?—maladminis- ~ 


tration of the car order book, but in principle no. There has been no objection 
from anybody on principle. } é ; 


1,” “he 


t 
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Q. I am glad to get that information. Can you tell us something with 


_ regard to the nature of the complaints you have had. I realize that the com- 


plaints would not involve you people primarily; I have in mind complaints 


registered with you about the operation of the section—railway agents not 


following it, grain companies not following it, farmers not following it and 
so on.—A. The main complaint is that it is hetne abused in the sense that 
farmers are asking that cars be placed at some elevator; then they may have, 


_ say, 1,400 bushels of wheat put in a 1.600 bushel car and the elevator pools have 


filled it up with 1600 bushels. That is a violation of the regulations of the car 
order book as we lay them down. That is the main criticism we meet. 

@. Who makes that criticism usually—the opposition company?— 
A. Usually. 

Q. How many criticisms like that would you say you have had within 
the past one year period? 


Mr. MILNER: Twenty-six. 


Mr. ARGUE: Is this a proper procedure—or is this a frequent procedure— 
when someone orders a car for 1400 bushels of wheat, and someone else, 
possibly another farmer makes up the balance—in other words to make a 
joint application for a car. If the elevator agent who is ‘‘on his toes’ with 
respect to his two customers, neither of whom has sufficient grain to fill one 
car suggests that they order a car jointly, would you get complaints regarding 
such a situation on the basis of the complaints which you have referred to? 


Mr. Minner: Not if they have enough to fill the car. They have done | 


nothing irregular with he ead to the car order book if they had sufficient to 
fill the car. 


Mr. ArGuE: Those complaints arose, I take it, out of some 200 points 
where the order book is operating—one in ten. It is not bad. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? Shall we carry this? 


Mr. Bryson: Apparently there were 550 cars required to carry grain that 
was out of condition. Can you tell me how many of those cars went to 
Churchill? 

Mr. MILNER: None. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry this section? 

Mr. Bryson: What grain-drying equipment have you got at Churchill? 

Mr. MILNER: The Churchill elevator belongs to the National Harbour 
Board, not to us but I will tell you. They have a dryer there that is rated 
at 1,000 bushels. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that complete your questions? 

Mr. ArGuE: On Monday we had the president of the Saskatchewan 
Farmers Union, if I recollect correctly, relate to the committee a complaint 
that the farmers union was associated with regard to the use of a car 
order book at Neudorf, Saskatchewan way back in 1953 or some such date. 
Would Mr. Milner care to comment on that and explain to the committee why 
the delay arose? 

Mr. MitnerR: Well, I know that Mr. Hansen did not make a statement 
intentionally in error in connection with the date. I remember that statement 
because I was sitting in the committee room when he made it. We got the file 
in our office for the first time on the 24th of November, 1954, not in August 


of 1953. This complaint originated by way of a personal and confidential letter 


from one of the ministers in the government to our assistant commissioner in 


Saskatchewan and a lot of correspondence went back and forth in connection 


with it and it did not reach us, as I say, until the 24th November in 1954. 
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Now this is the kind of file that occurs once in a while in any large 
organization. It is a bad one, and I certainly do not want to be defending it, 
but everything that could have happened wrong happened in connection ~ 
with that file. I know that people who have been accustomed to operating 
large offices, with the amount of correspondence we get, we will appreciate that 
once in a while one of these things is going to happen no matter how careful 
_ you are. This letter came in to us and we sent it down to the C.P.R. where 
it was handled by the vice president of the C.P.R. Four days after he got it - 
he was taken ill and went to hospital and was away for two months. The 
station agent went on a three-week holiday, and then he moved from Neudorf. 
The latest letter we have on the file is a letter which I wrote to Mr. Miller 
the day on which I received the reply back from the railway company which 
was dated May 12. It reads as follows: 


Mr. S. Miller, Neudorf, Saskatchewan. 


Attached please find a copy of a letter received from the Canadian 
Pacific Railway regarding the subject matter of your letter of March 2nd. 
Will you advise please if you are now satisfied with the statement 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway or if you wish to add anything further. 


Subsequent to that we got a reply from the Saskatchewan Farmers Union 
and they said—I can make it brief I do not need to read the letter: 
Your letter directed to Mr. Miller at Neudorf including a copy of 
Mr. Miller’s letter has been forwarded to our office together with 
comment. L 


I went back again to Miller and said: 


We have not had a reply from you. We want to know if you want 
the Saskatchewan Farmers Union to handle it or do you want to deal 
with this matter. 


This came on May 25. We have a reply, as I said at the commencement. 
We did not get this letter and it was being passed around there in what I 
consider an improper way. I do not think it should have been handled in the 
way it was in the original instance at all. I think that after we got hold of 
it there was a delay which was not good, but there was some excuse in connec- 
tion with it, and I want to tell the committee this: that as a general practice 
correspondence handled by the Board of Grain Commissioners is handled 
expeditiously. There is no letter on my desk in the morning that is not sent 
out that night. I have had a good deal of correspondence with members 
of the committee and they know that to be a fact. This thing is a bad one, 
and I do not make many excuses for it, but I think any organization of our 
size dealing with the correspondence we handle, which finds only one letter 
that “goes bad” in the course of a year doesn’t have a bad record. 

This matter is still under. consideration and will be dealt with fully the 
minute I get back from this committee. 

Mr. ARGUE: What authority do you have, or does the board have in this 
general field in a situation where this is a complaint that railway companies 
not in fact following the car order book? 


Mr. MILNER: There is a section in the Act which gives us the right to make 
fines against the railways and I think the fine is $25. 

Mr. ARGUE: When was such last fine levied? 

Mr. MILNER: I cannot bring to mind one which has been levied since 
I have been on the board. I do not know of one having beeen levied. 


The WITNESS: I do not recall any, and as a matter of fact this at the 
moment is the only one I can recall of a complaint against the action of an © 
agent in not living up to the regulations of the car order book. a 
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Mr. ARGUE: Would that be your memory Mr. Milner, that this is the only 
instance you can recall. 

Mr. MILNER: Where a station agent was wrong—I am not so sure this station 
agent was wrong. 

Mr. ARGUE: I am not either because I do not know, but I am interested 
in the number of cases you get complaining that the railway companies are 
not living up to the section. 

Mr. MILNER: This is the only case I have ever come across in my time 
that I remember. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: How do you operate the car order in a case where there 
are no station agents? 3 

Mr. MILNER: It is usually at the next station. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: Supposing there are two or three SLations in the one 
line without an agent? 

Mr. MILNER: I think it is required under the Act that there is a custodian 
of the car order book at the station. We had a custodian, the secretary 
_ advises me, at one point. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: When you suspend the operation of a car order book ata 
given point does that end the car order book at that moment or does the | car 
order book still operate with a number of exceptions? 

Mr. MILNER: Within the framework of the exceptions which have been 
, 

. CASTLEDEN: Where the car order book has beeen cucpennee in your 
tai what proportion of the grain out of those points goes out as a 
result of the exceptions that are used and what proportion goes out because 
of the intermittent functioning of the car order book? 

Mr. MILNER: My experience has been in almost every case I have 
examined that the grain going out of there has been grain which the Wheat 
Board wanted to get down for some purpose. Supposing there was No. 2 
Northern or something there, that would be left on the car order book until 
these shipments were made. 

_ Mr. CASTLEDEN: How long would that be? 

Mr. MILNER: It varies according to the amount of grain there is in the area. 

Mr. ARGUE: What is the amount of time these outturn cars, or whatever 
the trade phrase is,—what is the longest time your car order book been 
suspended at a given point? 

Mr. MILNER: I do not know that. I cannot give you a figure on that as 
it varies so much. The suspension, as I pointed out before, was not made 
by any desire I had to suspend the car order book. It was to assist in the 
movement of the grain to meet export commitments. 

Mr. ARGUE: What I am trying to get is a picture of what proportion of the 
grain may go out under these special orders and what proportion may go out 
following the desires of the farmers during the period in which the suspension 
is in effect. 

Mr. MILNER: I will make a guess for you. I will say 80 per cent would go 
out on special orders and the balance under the car order book. 


_ Mr. Arcus: At the point where the car order book has been suspended? 
Mr. MILNER: Yes. 


Mr. TucKeER: In view of the fact that we had the Wheat Board in front 
of us and they told us about their difficulty in supplying the necessary orders 
in different grades and kinds of grain and the question of shipping out grain to 
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save it from spoiling and things like that. I was wondering in view of the fact 
that the Wheat Board certainly has a great problem of marketing and getting 


the grain which it needs at a certain time and where it needs it. If then the | 


situation is complicated by the situation which is shown by paragraphs 2 and 3 
of your report as to the car order book section—the necessity of moving grain 
out of condition, out of elevators and annexes in danger of collapse and 
flooding and so on—if there was some system such as suggested by the wheat 
pool, I take it you would still have to have the right to suspend that suggested 
system in order to meet emergent conditions such as we have now? You 
would almost have to have the right to suspend that system at times? 

Mr. MILNER: I suppose there would have to be some provision made 
for it, but we would simply administer the Act on the basis which parliament 
gives it to us. I think that is a matter for the consideration of parliament. 


Mr. Tucker: If parliament provided you with an Act which was abso- 


lutely rigid and you met with conditions— 


Mr. MILNER: If we found it was so rigid that it did not work we would 
probably suggest to the government it be amended. 


Mr. Tucker: I suggest the plan is advanced by the wheat pool would 
produce a rigid system which you would have to have the power to set aside 
the same as you have the power to set aside the car order book. 


Mr. QUELCH: All that would be necessary would be to insert a clause 


to give the Wheat Board priority without eran the wheat Rene 
proposal. 


Mr. MILNER: Somebody ake is a lawyer would have to answer that 
question. Again as I say, it is a matter of government policy. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): I understand that the Wheat Board allocates 
shipping orders among the various elevator companies and they will allocate 
sO many thousand bushels of No. 1 and No. 2 and so on among the different 
companies. That being the case, why is it necssary to suspend the car order 
book in order that these various companies nay fulfill their commitments? 
Is it not a responsibility which rests upon the elevator companies? 

Mr. MILNER: I do not understand your question. — | 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): The Wheat Board allocates shipping orders 
among the various elevator companies and they in turn are given the res- 
ponsibility of filling the commitments according to the allocation. They would 
be the ones who would have to say I cannot fill that because of the car order 


book. The initial complaint then would have to come from the elevator 
companies rather than from the Wheat Board. 


Mr. MILNER: Under the present system it would, yes, but that was not 
always the system. When I suspended the car order book in the original 
instance that was not applicable. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): There was no system of car allocation then? 
Mr. MILNER: No. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: At the present time when an elevator company gets 
shipping orders then it directs cars to be sent to various points which it 
selects from among the system? 


Mr. MILNER: Yes. 
Mr. CASTLEDEN: How does that operate with the car order book in oper- 
ation? . 
Mr. MILNER: Well, I have not enquired about it. 
Mr. CASTLEDEN: Does it interfere with the car order book? 
Mr. MILNER: I have not been advised that it does. 
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Mr. CASTLEDEN: Apparently the Bracent system of shipping order dis- 
tribution is operating while the car order book is still in operation, is that 
correct? You have not received any complaints about it, is that correct? 

Mr. MILNER: I have not received any Co 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry this? 

Some Hon. Memsers: Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now we will deal with the regulations of the board. 
These are minor amendments to facilitate the administration of the Act, and 
all have been published in the Canada Gazette. I do not suppose there. is 
any point in reading these. 

Mr. ARGUE: Has the board done anything to clear up the dust problem 
in country elevators by way of making regulations affecting masks or dust 
prevention equipment along the lines suggested, I believe it was by Mr. Mills, 
the head of the wheat pool employees association? 

Mr. MILNER: We have done nothing at all; that comes under the labour 
codes in those provinces, Mr. Argue. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: Would those regulations have anything to do with the 
changing of the quantity of grain in No. 1 feed screenings? 

Mr. MILNER: No, these are minor and usually have to do only with 
assisting the installation of machines for bookkeeping purposes. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: The other might come in under inspecting of screenings? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes, I think so. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry this? 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Carried. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are now on the inspection of grain. It is almost 10 
o’clock and although this is a short section, I might warn you now that we 
will also take up the schedule at the same time, and there are 15 pages of 
statistics related to it. There is really nothing much to it, because it is just 
a car lot inspection given in detail. 

Mr. TucKER: I wonder when I might have an answer to my question con- 
cerning the allocation amongst the various elevator companies and grain 
handling systems in respect to the increase in the storage ‘capacity? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Robinson, Mr..Argue and Mr. Castleden asked 
questions this morning, and I understand that the officers are now ready to 
answer them. If we have the answers now they will be included with the 
questions. I understand that Mr. Baxter will now give us the answers. 

Mr. Baxter: Mr. Castleden’s question concerned the comparative per- 
centages of inspections of the western wheat crops from 1947 to 1953 grading 
No. 1, 2 and 3 northern in relation to the total inspections of red spring wheat. 
Comparative percentages of inspections of the western wheat crops from 
1947 to 1953 grading 1 nor., 2 nor., and 3 nor. expressed in relation to total 
inspections of red spring wheat. ‘ 

. 1 Man. Nor. 2 Man. Nor. 3 Man.Nor. Total 1-3 


Crop year . Per. Per. Per. Per, 
1947-48 ....... at 34°9 Liss 60-4 
1948-49 ....... 33°76 44-4 10-2 88-2 
1949-50 ....... 18-9 59-6 $241 90-6 
Pease ne 5-2 Uf ital 16:6 39°5 
1951-52* ...... 4 4-3 £6 +7 21-4 
LOB BR OG. vane 7°4 32°6 L7:*9 o7°9 
19535045 Ges el 8:3 47°5 21-2 77:0 


*In 1950-51, 17-9 per cent of the crop of red spring graded tough and 
3°6 per cent damp. 
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In 1951-52, 35-1 per cent graded tough and 13:3 per cent graded damp. 

A detailed breakdown of these inspections according to where they 
ultimately were graded when dry is not available. 

Mr. Robinson asked a question concerning the location of the eastern 
elevators, and the locations are as follows: 

Storage capacity and location of eastern elevators—storage capacity is 
quoted at current level, as licensed by the Board. 


Capacity 
Location , Name Bu. 
Collingwood Collingwood Terminals *. 3. “Ses 2,000,000 
Midland Canada Steamship Lines........... 3,016,000 
Midlands simcoe oi. 1. Se, we See 4,250,000 
( Tiffin) Renown; Investments»... Riiete eee 900,000 
Canadian National Railways Elevator 4,650,000 
Owen Sound Great bakes hlévator.... sionals. 4,000,000 
Port MecNicoll CPR eve rer ee oe aee ea o 6,500,000 
Goderich Goderich Elevator and Transit...... 3,000,000 
* Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence..... 1,600,000 
Sarnia Sarnia Elevator Company. :........ 5,400,000 
Walkerville Hirany. Walker-and Sons: \ sk .. owe 1,325,000 
Port Colbourne =... »NationalHarbours Board. 4.2.1... ./. 3,000,000 
Maples Meat Ovi line:s oc vate bo tree 2,250,000 
Humberstone Robin Hoods Kiour Mills 5.82 S. 2,000,000 
Toronto TOronto = Bleyatars.: sweaters. ... 4,000,000 
Kingston Canada Steamship Lines. 2.2 34..5:0.4 2,350,000 
Prescott National Harbours.” Boards. 724 iva 5,000,000 
Montreal National Harbours Board.......... 15,162,000 
WOMTIMION Ge reNv a LOT 7) Qe ee ae 750,000 © 
Sorel +. North-American Elevator....:...... 3,000,000 
Three Rivers Three Rivers Grain......... is alee ee 5,000,G00 
Quebec National Harbours Board :;. 2.0%... 4,000,000 
St. John Canadian National Railways Elevator 500,000 
West St. John APR ey Gare Meee Oc hla Scone Ghee 1,000,000 
SRN Ee mein hear Eo ae Ghciss sate bedeeae & 1,576,800 
Halifax ; National, Harbours Board... ......... 4,116,000 
Total Licensed Capacity of Eastern Elevators............ 90,845,808 bus. 


Mr. BAXTER: With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will hand this 
information to the clerk and it can be tabled. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I am pleased to advise the committee that the 
agricultural estimates will not come up in the House until Friday at least, 
so it will not conflict with our committee meetings for the rest of the week. 
Mr. Baxter has a brief answer to Mr. Argue’s question. 

Mr. BAxtTER: In reply to Mr. Argue’s question, as I mentioned to him this 
morning, I have contacted Winnipeg and the staff are working on it. The 
answer will be tabled as soon as possible. 

Mr. TucKER: What about my question? 

Mr. MILNER: We have to get the information from Winnipeg so we 
telephoned tonight. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will now adjourn until tomorrow at 10.30 a.m. in 


this room. 
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“MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TuESDAY, May 31, 1955. 
(11) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 10.30 
o’clock a.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. René N. Jutras, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Batten, Bryce, Bryson, Castleden, 
Charlton, Decore, Deslieres, Diefenbaker, Dinsdale, Gour (Russell), Harrison, 
Jutras, Leboe, MacKenzie, Mang, Masse, Michaud, Pommer, Purdy, Quelch, 
Robinson (Bruce), Studer, Villeneuve, Weselak, White (Middlesex East), 
White (Waterloo South), Wylie, Yuill. 


In attendance: From the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada: Mr. 
=D. G. McKenzie, Chief Commissioner; Mr. R. W. Milner, Commissioner and 
Transport Controller; Mr. S. Loptson, Commissioner; Mr. W. J. Macleod, 
Secretary; Mr. J. Rayner, Director of Administration; Mr. A. F. Dollery, Chief 
Grain Inspector; and Mr. E. E. Baxter, Chief Statistician. 

The Committee resumed consideration of the Annual Report of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada for the year 1954, the officials of the Board 
answering questions thereon. 

Sections of the Report relating to Inspection of Grain—Appendix F, Grain 
Drying, Research—Appendices M. and I. Committees on Grain Standards— 
Appendix B, Complaints on Export Shipments, Weighing of Grain—Appendix 
G, Weighover of Stocks—Terminal and Eastern Elevators—Appendix A 
Terminal and Eastern Complaints, Statistics—Appendix H, were considered 
and adopted. 


At 12.30 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING (12) 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. René N. 
Jutras, presiding. 


. Members present: Messrs. Argue, Boucher (Chateauguay-Huntingdon- 
Laprairie), Bryce, Castleden, Charlton, Forgie, Gour (Russell), Harrison, Huff- 
man, Johnson (Kindersley), Jutras, Kickham, Mang, Masse, Matheson, McBain, 
McCubbin, Pommer, Purdy, Quelch, Robinson (Bruce), Stick, Studer, Tucker, 
Villeneuve, Weselak, Wylie and Yuill. 


In attendance: From the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada: Mr. 
D. G. McKenzie, Chief Commissioner; Mr. R. W. Milner, Commissioner and 
Transport Controller; Mr. S. Loptson, Commissioner; Mr. W. J. MacLeod, Secre- 
tary; Mr. J. Rayner, Director of Administration; Mr. A. F. Dollery, Chief 
Grain Inspector; and Mr. E. E. Baxter, Chief Statistician. From North-West 
Line Elevators Association: Mr. Cecil Lamont, President, and Mr. C. B. Shepard, 
General Counsel. : 

The Committee continued consideration of the Annual Report of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada for the year 1954, the officials of the Board 
answering questions thereon. 
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The Sections relating to Information Program, Storage of Foreign Grain 
for Reshipment from Canada, Lake Freight Rates, Transport Controller, Cana- 
dian Government Elevators—Appendix J, Organization and Personnel, Expendi- 
ture and Revenue—Appendix K, were considered and adopted. 

Mr. Baxter supplied tables, showing Stocks in Store in Public Country 
Elevators, as requested by Mr. Argue. (See Appendix “A” to this day’s 
Evidence.) 

The officials of the Board were thanked by the Chairman and retired. — 


Mr. Lamont was called and he presented a prepared statement on behalf of 
his association. 


At 6.00 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
Wednesday, June 1. 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, May 31, 1955. 
10.30 A.M. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you turn to page 13, “‘Inspection of Grain”? 


Mr. D. G. McKenzie, Chief Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada, recalled: 


The WITNESS: Inspection of grain during 1953-54 revealed no severe or 
widespread degrading characteristics. However, the northern areas of the 
Prairie Provinces in 1953 harvested some low-grade, immature and frosted 
wheat, and crops in southern Manitoba and south-eastern Saskatchewan 
suffered some damage from race 15-B rust which lowered bushel weight of 
wheat and barley. The central areas of Saskatchewan and Manitoba produced 
above-average crops and Alberta was average except for hail damage in the 
west central portion. Harvest weather was good and only slightly over eight 
per cent of all grain graded into the tough and damp grades as against more 
than fourteen per cent in the 1952-53 crop year. 

The volume. of inspections was lower by 25 per cent. for primary carlot 
inspections but was still above the average for the previous ten years. 
Inspections to vessels totalled 476 million bushels or 120 million bushels less 
than the previous crop year. | 

The appendices are on pages 33 to 45, and Mr. Dollery, Chief Grain 
Inspector, will be able to give any information you desire. 


Mr. Bryson: How do you account for 120 million bushels less being 
inspected than in the previous year? | 

The WITNESS: Grain was not moving. The number of carloads inspected 
was down. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that carried? 

Carried. 

Mr. ArGuE: I think this information may have been given already. How 
many samples of grain came to the board in dispute as to grade? Do you have 
some facilities for that, if there is a disagreement? 

The Witness: I am not sure that I understand your question. 

Mr. ArcueE: ‘Subject to Grade and Dockage,” the thing we were talking 
about the other day. J 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. A. F. DoLLERY (Chief Grain Inspector, Board of Grain Commissioners) : 
I have a statement here on that, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. Two-pound 
samples subject to grade and dockage inspected by inspection branch August 1, 
1954, to April 30, 1955, the total was 10,279. That is comparable with the 
same total in 1953-54 of 8,190. That is 2,000 samples more this year than last. 

Mr. ARGUE: Than during the previous year? 

Mr. DoLLERY: That is from August 1, 1954, to April 30, 1955, and com- 
parable dates for 1953-54. The farmers and the grain trade are taking 
advantage of submitting two-pound samples subject to grade and dockage. 
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Mr. CHARLTON: Mr. Chairman, was all the feed grain coming from the 
terminal elevators inspected on car coming into the eastern provinces? 

Mr. DOLLERY: Do you mean leaving the terminals at Fort William? 

Mr. CHARLTON: Yes. 

Mr. DOoLLERY: Definitely there is no grain that can be shipped froma 
terminal without it is first weighed and inspected under the Canada Grain 
Act—definitely inspected: 

Mr. CHARLTON: Does that include all feed grain including screenings 
as well? 

Mr. DOLLERY: That is screenings and everything. 

Mr. CuHarLton: I think there is another section regarding which I am 
going to ask some more questions later on. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then shall we carry this one? 

Mr. QUELCH: I would like to ask a question regarding the method of 
handling samples sent from local elevators. Does that come under this? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. . 

Mr. QUELCH: The general practice is that when there is a dispute on the 
grade the elevator company sends it to their Own company rather than to 


the Board of Grain Commissioners, unless the farmer insists that that be done. 
That is the general practice, is it not? . 


The WITNESS: We have no way of knowing how much is sent to the 
head offices of the companies. 


Mr. QUELCH: The method that is generally used, I believe, is a very 


slipshod method. You can no doubt say that the farmer is to blame for it. 


because I suppose he has a certain responsibility. What generally happens is 
that we have a box in the elevator, and as a load is dumped this box is held 
under the load and a small amount is run into the box. That is put back on 
a shelf, not locked, and left there. The next time a load is dumped the box 
is put under the load as it is dumped and you get a few more kernels into 
the box, and that procedure is carried on until] the farmer stops bringing his 
grain in. But there is no lock on the box. Do you insist that those boxes 
are locked? I have never seen one that was locked yet. 


The WITNESS: We insist on the company providing the boxes and the 
farmer the lock. If he does not use them then we cannot help it. - 


Mr. QUELCH: Do you require the elevator agent to lock the boxes? 
The WITNESS: Yes, with padlock provided by the farmer. 


Mr. R. W. MILNER (Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners): Perhaps 


I could read the section, if you would like me to do so. 
Mr. QUELCH: Yes. 
Mr. MILNER: This is in our regulations: 


A fair and proper sample of at least two pounds in weight shall 
be drawn in the presence of the owner of the grain from the receptacle 
and forwarded jointly within three days by the owner of the grain and 
the manager or operator of the country elevator, in a suitable container, 
properly tied and sealed and marked “Subject to Inspector’s Grain and 
Dockage’’, to the Chief Grain Inspector or the Inspector in charge of 
any inspection point, and shall be accompanied by a request in writing 
of either or both parties aforesaid that the Chief Inspector or the 
Inspector in charge of the inspection point will examine the sample and 
report on the grade and dockage that the grain is, in his opinion, entitled 


to and would receive if shipped to a terminal point and subjected to bes 


an Official inspection. 
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‘The CHAIRMAN: Would you please give the exact reference? 
Mr. MiuNeER: Yes. It is regulation 18, section 14. oe 


“Mr. QUELCH: That is sealed and locked when it is sent to the Board of 
Grain Commissioners but there is nothing there requiring the agent to keep it 
locked from the time he gets it, is there? 


Mr. MILNER: No. The clause in connection with that is in the previous 


clause, 13. I thought you were talking about the samples sent to the chief 
inspector. 


Mr. QUELCH: No, I am referring to the way they are handled by the eleva- 
tor up to the time they are sent to you. ! 


Mr. MILNER: I will read the section in regard to that: 


In the case of grain where special bin elevator receipts, interim ele- 
vator receipts, or interim cash purchase tickets are issued. a 
proper sample must be drawn from each load by the manager or 
operator of the elevator at the time of delivery, in the presence 
of the party delivering same, and such sample must be drawn satisfac- 
torily to both the deliverer and the manager or operator, and all such 
samples must be placed in a suitable receptacle satisfactory to the Board 
and must be properly mixed in such receptacle. The receptacle shall he 
provided by the manager or operator of the elevator and the sample 
shall be placed therein in the presence of the owner. The receptacle 
_ shall be secured by padlock which the owner of the grain shall provide, 

and the key of which he shall retain. 
The receptacle or receptacles shall, after being locked by the owner 
of the grain, be kept by the manager or operator of the elevator in a 
ae locked cabinet or storeroom, the key of which shall be kept by the man- 

. ager or operator. 


Mr. QUELCH: It is up to the individual farmer then to provide the lock and 
to lock it? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. 

Mr. QUELCH: I think that very seldom happens. 

Mr. MILNER: I think in general practice it is not very often done. 

Mr. QUELCH: I have never seen it done. 

Mr. Mitner: That regulation is posted up in the elevator. 

Mr. QUELCH: Should not the onus be put upon the agent, because no farmer 
likes to insist that it be locked. It looks as though he does not trust the 

elevator agent. I know I would hate to go into an elevator and say, “I want 
to lock these boxes.” If I felt that way about the agent I should use another 
elevator. | 
-- The Witness: I appreciate that, but on the other hand suppose you take 
away the responsibility from the farmer, what is to convince him subsequently 
that the sample in the box has not been tampered with? 

Mr. QUELCH: You mean there might be another key to the lock? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: What paragraph did you read in section 14? 

Mr. MILNER: I read section 14. 

The CHAIRMAN: All of 14? 

Mr. Miner: No, the first part of it. 7 

Mr. QuELCH: At the present time it is certainly not a satisfactory method, 
because if it is intended as a safeguard against tampering then it is no safe- 
guard. There is no safeguard today in the way it is handled at all, if the eleva- 
tor agent wants to be crooked. I am not suggesting for one minute that they 
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are. I doubt very much if they Wald do that, but the purpose of the Act is to 
make sure that the grain is not tampered with. The way it goes today it does 
not safeguard it at all. 

The WITNESS: We do our best to provide the means of safeguarding, ate if 
they do not take advantage of it we cannot help it. 

Mr. QUELCH: No, unless you put the onus on the elevator poe 

The WITNESS: I would be afraid to put it entirely there because I would 
be afraid the producer would not always be satisfied that the grain he thought 
was. his own was the grain left in the box, if the agent had access to that box 
at any time when the farmer was not there. Again, like yourself, I am not 
imputing bad motives to the agent. 

Mr. QUELCH: No. There are always two keys to a padlock so I suppose 
he would have to turn both keys over to the farmer. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions or shall we carry this? 

Mr. ARGUE: I do not know that I can find it now, but I see that of the cars 
that are re-inspected for grade—page 39, is it? 

The CHAIRMAN: Page 39, table F-6. 

Mr. ARGUE: That of 15,000 cars re-inspected over 3,000 had grades 
increased and just 400 had grades lowered. That seems to suggest that the 
errors are being made on the side of grading too low. What is the explanation 
for the fact that so many cars had grades raised in comparison with the ones 
where the grade was lowered? 

Mr. MILNER: The chief inspector can answer that later, but most of the 
cars are loaded to capacity and do not permit of our obtaining a representative 
sample of the whole car, with the result that we very seldom get a clear inspec- 
tion at the point where we first draw the sample. During the time it takes for~ 
the car that has been sampled in Winnipeg to arrive at Fort William the 
inspecting officers of the various companies shipping the grain have a chance to 
look over this sample and ask for re-inspection. 


Mr. Bryson: Is that re-inspected in the car? 
Mr. MILNER: No, at unloading. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that carry? 

Carried. 


Then we go on to “Grain Drying”. Mr. McKenzie? 


The WITNESS: In 1953-54 only -1 per cent of all grain graded damp and 
8:2 per cent graded tough. Accordingly, drying was not as extensive as in the 
previous year. Only 35:8 million bushels were artificially and naturally dried 
as compared with 62:2 million bushels during the previous crop year. Of the 
1953-54 total, 8-5 million were dried artificially and 27-3 million bushels were 
dried naturally. Details on drying by point and grain are given in Table H-11 
in Appendix H. That is on pages 49 to 58. 

The CHAIRMAN: You will find that on page 58, “Tough and damp grain 
dried, by storage position, crop year 1953-54.” 

Mr. QUELCH: I can never understand why when tough grain is only - 
slightly tough, and it is going to be dried by mixing, the farmer should be 
docked 3 cents a bushel or whatever it is. There is no loss in that case at all 
because in the mixture the tough wheat will go in with the dry wheat and there 
is no loss at all. 

Mr. MILNER: Well, now we are going to get into the question of the 
natural drying of grain. That is what you are introducing? 


Mr. QUELCH: Yes. 
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Mr. MILNER: I think I should say right at the start that all drying of grain 
in terminal elevators is under the complete control of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. By that I mean this, that grain when it is unloaded at a terminal point 
is unloaded and graded by our inspection staff. If it grades tough grain then 
the grain is unloaded and the warehouse receipt is made out for tough grain. 
That warehouse receipt is invoiced to the Canadian Wheat Board as tough 
grain. If there is mixing that occurs afterwards or what you are referring to 
now as natural drying, it is necessary for the company to buy the tough grain 
from the Wheat Board and sell the resultant mix back to the Canadian Wheat 
Board. Not only does that occur in connection with the artificial drying of 
grain; but it is the same procedure that is followed in all mixing of all grades 
of wheat in terminal elevators. In the first instance the terminal must buy 
the grain from the Canadian Wheat Board at the price the Canadian Wheat 
Board put on it, and the resultant mixture must be sold back to the Canadian 
Wheat Board at the price that the Canadian Wheat Board is willing to pay 
for it. What I am pointing out to you is that that whole thing is under the 
control of the Canadian Wheat Board. Naturally the Canadian Wheat Board 
will not permit the terminal elevators to dry artificially or naturally dry wheat 
if they can sell tough grains at a price better than the price at which the 
terminals are willing to make the mix. In this past year I know of one sale 
which was made by the Canadian Wheat Board at a spread somewhat less 
than the price which the terminal thought was a spread sufficient for them 
to do their natural drying, with the result of course that the Wheat Board 
refused to permit the terminals to dry the tough grain by any process, natural 
or artificial. -So that again I get back to telling you that if you will look it up 
I think you will find that the final prices paid by the Wheat Board to producers 
for tough grain over the years has been a wider spread than that spread which 
has been charged by the terminals for the process of naturally drying grain, 
and that leaves you with the inescapable conclusion that the terminals were 
the best market that the board had for the sale of tough grades of grain, etc. 

Mr. ARGUE: Does your report show in some cases what percentage of 
tough grain purchased was dried? 

Mr. MILNER: Purchased where, Mr. Argue? 

Mr. ARGUE: I presume by the elevator companies. 

Mr. MILNER: No, there is nothing in our report that shows that or in any 
published statistics. 

Mr. ARGUE: So there is no way that this committee can get the information 
as to what part the Wheat Board allowed the elevator companies to dry? 


Mr. MILNER: No, I am referring only to terminals. That is what you were 
talking about. Now in the case of natural drying in your country elevators, 
or mixing in country elevators, there is no prohibition against that whatsoever 
in the Canada Grain Act, as. you are well aware. 


Mr. ARGUE: But I think it should be made clear that the resulting profit 
from drying grain artificially, which is merely mixing and bringing a tough 
down to a dried grade, goes to the company that owns the terminal elevator. 

Mr. MILNER: That is correct. ; 

Mr. ARGUE: The Wheat Board may have some jurisdiction over the buying 
and the selling and the cancellation of tough: certificates and so on, but the 
profit goes to the grain companies. 


Mr. MILNER: What profit there is. 
Mr. ARGUE: What profit there is, and they dé not dry for fun. 


Mr. MILNER: No, they do not dry for fun, nor do they mix for fun in a 
terminal elevator. They mix in a terminal elevator for two reasons: one the 
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profit reason and the other for the conservation of storage. As you know, you 
could not handle the crop in western Canada if you did not have mixing of 
grades in the country and terminal elevators, because there were 328 grades of | 
wheat this last year which the Wheat Board handled. You could not operate 
terminal elevators with 328 grades of wheat, with special binning on each 
individual grade. Particularly along about this time of the year I always 
like to see the terminal stocks cut down so that the terminals can get rid of 
a lot of this junk they have, and get it out into grades which are salable, but, as 
I pointed out, those grades are purchased from the Wheat Board at the price 
that the Wheat Board puts on its as the best price they can get. If they could 
sell the grades elsewhere at a better price, they would sell them, but they sell 
them to the terminals and the terminals then make the mix and sell the result- 
ant mix back to the Wheat Board at whatever price the Wheat Board gives 
them for it. Now, as I say, I am quite confident that you people realize that 
the Wheat Board would not be doing that if they did not think that that was 
the best market they had for that type of grain. 


Mr. Bryson: If the 328 grades of wheat bought by the Wheat Board were 
subjected to a mixing process what would be the resultant number of grades? 


Mr. MILNER: I would not even hazard a guess. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: Can you tell us what percentage of the total grain does 
the Wheat Board buy back? So as_to give us a picture of the position in 
regard to the quantity of mixed grain? 


Mr. MILNER: That you would have to ask the Wheat Board. In order to 
facilitate this operation and in order to help the Wheat Board out in keeping 
track, shall I say, of mixtures of that nature, in our registration department 
we register the warehouse receipts in the original instance with one colour 
stamp, and when we make consolidations or changes in grades due to mixing 
we put a different coloured stamp on them. It goes back to the Wheat Board 
in both instances so that they know what the resultant mix was. They know, 
for instance, that if they mix three grades of grain and they get back a 
certificate later for another grade of grain, they know exactly what has 
happened in the mix. Now I do not want to leave the impression that there 
is a great big profit in the mixing of these lower grades of grain, because the 
Wheat Board asks these terminals some pretty stiff prices for the grades which 
are going into the mix. I have had fellows talk to me quite unofficially saying 
that all the profit in the mix has gone and they have been working for nothing 
on some of these lower grades, but they were perfectly willing to do it to 
clean up their space position in their terminal. 

Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Wesson told us last year of the advantage in the case of 
the pool elevators of such natural drying processes in the terminal elevators, 
and while I cannot quote him he said something to the effect that unless the 
terminal elevators could do this and come out on the plus side they were not 
really doing an efficient job. I am-wondering if you could give the committee 
a breakdown of where this drying took place in the various elevator companies. 
We have a total figure. It must have come from some place. 

Mr. MILNER: I would like to look over that and see what it looks like. 

Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Baxter I think has the figure. 

Mr. MILNER: Certainly if we have it we will give it to you. 

Mr. ARGUE: May we have it, then? 

Mr. E. E. BAxtTER (Chief Statistician, Board of Grain Commissioners): 
If I may suggest it, we would be here most of the morning. 

Mr. ARGUE: Because it is all by grades; is that the trouble? 

Mr. BAXTER: It is all by grades, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Exactly what do you want. to get at? 
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Mr. ARGUE: It says here, “Lakehead terminals: 12 million bushels of 
wheat dried naturally.” That is the total. How many did the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool dry and how many did the McCabe elevators dry? 

Mr. MILNER: The shortest way I could get it would be to ask those people 
when I go back. It would be difficult to get it out of our figures here, very 
difficult. 

The CHAIRMAN: These figures here do not give it. 

Mr. BAXTER: The only figures I have here are the composite figures for 
the whole of the lakehead elevators combined, but the figures are available 
back in Winnipeg. If you wish, I will show this statement to you afterwards. 

' Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, I notice that all damp grain shipped to 
Churchill was dried by natural process. Mr. Milner, what is the explanation 
of that situation? 

Mr. MILNER: Well, the explanation of that is that oe quantity was not 
large, was it? Is it een there? 

Mr. DINSDALE: A million bushels. 

Mr. MILNER: A million bushels? 

Mr. DINSDALE: It is on page 58. 

Mr. MILNER: What is your question again? 

Mr. DINSDALE: I notice that as regards all the damp grain shipped to 
Churchill there was no artificial drying; it was all dried by natural process 
at the port of Churchill. Now does that mean that there are no artificial drying 
facilities there, or what is the explanation? | 

The CHAIRMAN: What do you mean there was no artificial drying at 
Churchill? 

Mr. ArcueE: tI may be they have no method up there of drying it avis 
ficially, have they? | 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. There were 530,000 bushels dried artificially. 

Mr. MILNER: That is what I did not understand. 

Mr. DINSDALE: But under the ‘“‘Damp” column there is a blank. 

The CHAIRMAN: Apparently they did not receive any damp wheat there. 


Mr. MILNER: They did not get any damp wheat up there. There was a 
prohibition. That is what I could not understand when you quoted that 
figure, because we had a definite prohibition against sending damp wheat up 
there. — 


Mr. DINSDALE: But there are obviously drying facilities there? 
Mr. MILNER: Oh, yes, we have drying facilities. 
The CHAIRMAN: They dried 530,000 bushels. 


Mr. MILNER: That movement takes place in such a short period that we 
do not want to use those driers in any case because it would mess every anne 
up if we sent damp wheat up there. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I suppose you have more room available at Port Churchill 
for shifting grain and so on? 


Mr. MILNER: No. We have to put through there in about a two-month 
period 13 million bushels through about a 24 million plant, and any terminal 
operator will tell you that that is fancy loading at its best, because when you 
figure that you have to clean it, and you get the presentation of vessels all 
in a bunch, it is an awful job moving that quantity of grain through there. 
If we had to be further worried by damp grain there we would never get 
that quantity out. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? | 
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Mr. DEcorE: Mr. Chairman, I notice from the newspaper reports that 
there are possibilities of new and more effective artificial methods of drying 
grain. Is Mr. Milner in a position to make any comments? 


The WITNESS: You mean on the new methods? No, we have no experience 
with them at all. They will be studied, though. 


Mr. DrecorE: They are still in the experimental stage? 
The WITNESS: Yes. 


Mr. QUELCH: What has been your experience with grain that has been 
dried artificially on the farms? A number of these commercial dryers are on 
the market. Is it satisfactory or is there a tendency to have it slightly cooked? 


Mr. MILNER: Mr. Dollery can answer that better as to any samples that 
came through the board. Dr.. Anderson put out quite a lot of information in 
connection with that to people who had them, and we asked the elevator 
companies to advise us as to the places where these farm dryers were being 
operated, and then Dr. Anderson went out and inspected them and talked 
to the operators of the dryers and told them about the amount of heat they 
should put on and so on, and I think we cut down the losses that Ni alae have. 
occurred if we had not taken those steps. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dollery, have you anything to add? 


Mr. DoLLERY: On the milling and baking test of samples submitted by 
the operators of the farm dryers, they did a remarkably good job. There 
was only one type of dryer which they started to operate in southern Saskat- 
chewan that was not efficient, and that was put out of order, but they did a 
remarkably good job, all the operators of farm dryers. They did not do any 
damage to the grain at all. If there was any slight damage they were notified 
immediately and they adjusted their temperature control and overcame that - 
difficulty. . 

Mr. QUELCH: It should be a good peueemcni in damp years. 

Mr. DoLLERY: If we get another damp crop, yes. 


Mr. Bryson: May I ask Mr. Milner for a little explanation-of this item 
on page 58? I understood him to say that there was no out-of-condition grain 
sent to Churchill; is that correct? 

Mr. MILNER: I did not say that. I said there was no damp grain. 

Mr. Bryson: You had tough? 


Mr. MILNER: Yes, and there was some of that tough that was artificially 
dried, and the balance was naturally dried, to make up that total of 1,342,000. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry this? 
Carried. 
Then we come to “Research.” 


The WITNESS: The Board’s Research Laboratory has continued quality 
studies on grain crops sampled at different stages of marketing and handling. 
Usual assistance was given to the Grain Inspection Branch in evaluating new 
crops and data on standard and export standard samples were provided to the 
Western Committee on Grain Standards. The Laboratory also serves as 
scientific consultants to the Board in camplaints and inquiries. During the 
year this Branch was required to develop a sensitive test to determine presence 
of mercury in grain to check and control possible entry into commercial 
channels of grain treated with fungicides. 7 

Research on certain basic factors relating to quality of grain and its 
products has been carried on and the Laboratory collaborated with plant 
breeders by testing new grain varieties. 

Four crop bulletins and two protein maps have been published and an 
annual report is in press to provide information to millers and overseas buyers, 
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- and to put on record quality data on grain. In addition, results of research 
were published in various scientific journals. List of laboratory publications 
are given in Appendix M and the work of this Branch is dealt with in greater 
detail in Appendix I. That is on pages 59 to 62. 


Mr. ARGUE: Under the title “Research” I wonder what further research 
has been done into determining the practical method by which protein tests 
can be made. As you know, western farmers for many years have taken an 
interest in the possibility of protein grading, and farmers and producers in 
certain areas feel that their grain on the average is superior to grain produced 
in other areas, and, therefore, rightly or wrongly, have been very much 
interested in obtaining grading with the protein factor being considered. Are 
there any steps, any successful steps to getting a practical method of making 
a protein grading? 

Mr. MILNER: The board has not made any efforts in that way. Dr. Anderson 
has evolved a somewhat dere method, I believe, of obtaining protein reports 
on certain grades. 


Mr. ARGUE: Dr. Anderson is with the board, he is an official of the agree 
so the board itself, who are not scientists, are not doing it, but the board is in 
charge of the work that is being done? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. : 

Mr. ARGUE: Could you describe the improvements in the protein tests? 


Mr. MiItnerR: I cannot. They are completely technical, and I have not the 
foggiest idea how they work. 

Mr. ARGUE: Is there anybody in the room I wonder who can say? Could 
you tell me what is the length of time it takes to make the protein test? That 
seems to have been the difficulty in the past, that a test could not be made 
rapidly. . 

Mr. MILNER: Mr. Dollery may know something about it. 

Mr. DOLLERY: Gentlemen, I am not a chemist but I do discuss these things 
with Dr. Anderson periodically and as far as I know no rapid test has been 
discovered yet. They have been working for months on that thing. The time 
it takes to make protein tests is around an hour and three-quarters; that is 
from the time they get the sample, mill it and so on. 

Mr: ARGUE: That is a whole lot less than it used to be, is it not? 

Mr. DoLLERY: Well, they have streamlined their lab and they can do it a 

little better, in a little shorter time, but there is no official shortcut to protein 
tests yet that I know of. 
Mr. ARGUE: Do you know whether the essential equipment that makes 
the test in a hour and three-quarters is relatively expensive or not? The 
Hal Ross testing equipment has been vastly improved so an elevator agent 
can make a quick test? 

Mr. DoLLERY: Yes, but we have not adopted that yet. We are not 
satisfied that it is accurate enough unless the test is given on a torsion balance 
scale. 

Mr. ArquE: There is no comparable machine for protein grading? What 
is the cost of this equipment, have you any idea? 

Mr. DoLLERY: I have no idea. It is standard equipment for people making 
protein tests. gant 

Mr. ARGUE: Can you tell me to what extent. the United States uses 
protein grading as a method of adjusting the price on their wheat? 

Mr. DoLuERy: They do not grade on protein content any more than we 
do, but they use the protein content on samples submitted in the ‘sample 
market. That is a different setup entirely. 
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Mr. Arcue: Am I right in thinking that companies in the United States 


buying wheat of a high protein content often pay a premium for protein? _ 
Mr. DoLuEeRy: I presume that is right. They select that in the sample 


market. I believe some of you gentlemen have been: to Minneapolis or 


Kansas. They have a huge room and the samples are set out on the table — — 


Mr. Milner will correct me if I am wrong — — 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. 

Mr. DoLLERY: — — and there is the grade on the ticket and the sample, 
and the protein test is made when it is submitted, but they do not establish 
the grade any more than we do on the protein basis. : 

Mr. Bryson: You spoke about the Hal Ross tester using the pressure 
method. I notice that many operators still test grain on moisture content. 
Do you recognize a margin of safety as to what the tester actually tests, or 
is that up to the individual man who is operating it? 

Mr. DoLLERY: That is the way it should be operated according to the 
instructions, but in my opinion the first thing you should have when you 
work with a Hall Ross machine is a torsion balance scale. I am not under- 
estimating the value of the machine in the country; I think it is a splendid 
machine and a great help to the elevators. 

Mr. QUELCH: What is that, the oil filter? 

Mr. DoLLERy: It is an electric machine, and it gives a very good range 
of the moisture. Our lab. has been experimenting with the use of the torsion 
balance scale on which you can weigh two kernels of wheat and can get a 
much more accurate weight, but I think the Hal Ross machine is a wonderful 
machine for the agent in the country. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: Is it more efficient than the other? 

Mr. DOLLERY: Yes. 

Mr. ARGUE: Are purchasers of wheat able to get any idea of the protein 
content of the grain they are purchasing? Is a buyer of Canadian wheat 
able to make any selection by any means as to the protein content of the 
sample he is purchasing? 

Mr. DoLuERY: I will put it this way, the cargo of wheat arrives in 
England. They immediately take a sample of that and submit it to one 
of the cereal chemists in Great Britain, and they make their own protein 
tests. 


Mr. MILNER: All cargoes leaving Fort Wililam are portein tested by our 
research lab. We know what the protein content is of every cargo that leaves 
Fort William. 

Mr. ARGUE: Do the buyers have any idea when they are buying the grain 
whether or not a certain cargo is likely to have a greater protein content? 

Mr. MILNER: No, we sell on certificate final and that is only with reference 
to the grade. 

Mr. StupER: And there is no relationship evo the protein content 
and the grade? 

Mr. MILNER: None whatever in our methods of inspecting grain. 

Mr. Mane: Is it true that if an overseas buyer wanted to be certain of 
buying high protein content wheat, he could have a sample taken and could 
bargain on that basis? 

Mr. MILNER: I do not know whether or not the Wheat Board would sell 
it to him on that basis. It is a question which has often arisen, and there is 
a wide divergency of views on it. It is a question of whether it would be a 
good policy in the interest of the producers, for instance, to permit the picking 
out of high protein samples for a small premium and then leaving the balance 
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of your crop with a low protein content to compete with other wheats from 
other countries. I think the net result in dollars would be bad for the 
producer in western Canada, and there would be very little benefit. 

Dosnaie Bie PoMMER: Would the United Kingdom purchasers be prepared to pay 
a high premium? 

Mr. MILNER: At times perhaps in the years in which they need it, 
but it would leave you with a low protein crop which would be directly in 
competition with filler wheat such as Australian wheat and other wheats. 

Mr. Bryson: Do millers in Canada not designate certain areas where there 
is a high protein wheat in filling their: orders? 


Mr. MILNER: This is a wheat board subject but I know something about it 
and I do not mind telling you because they will tell you the same thing. 
They will buy wheat from certain areas, and make protein tests and say, 
“If possible, we would like wheat from this area.’ That is a natural and a 
proper thing to do because these mills have sold flour of a certain protein 
content and you would not want to do anything to stop the export sales of 
flour nor would the Wheat Board. That is one of the important parts of — 
getting rid of grain in Canada to certain countries, and I think Mr. MclIvor 
told you that the Philippines and one or two other places were buyers of 
high protein flour. In order that Canada may have that market, our millers 
must mill high protein wheat. I think it would be unfortunate if they were 
prevented from doing so, but the effect of this by statements which we have had 
prepared by Dr. Anderson up until this year indicates the difference is 
-1 per cent in the protein had these grades not be taken out and left in the 
stream. Can you follow what I mean? If the grain had not been taken out 
out for protein by the mills but left in the stream, the average protein content 
would have been just -1 per cent higher. This last year, due to the fact that 
we had a relatively low grade crop, the taking out of the higher protein had a 
greater effect than in ordinary years, but still it has not had as great an effect 
on the average protein as the benefit of getting rid of extra wheat in the 
form of flour. 


Mr. Bryson: I do not mean it should be taken out, I mean someone 
should get some extra compensation for that quality of wheat—the farmer, 
for instance. Can you tell me when an area is designated as having a certain 
protein content, would that be an accurate indication, for the farmers’ purposes, 
for saying that wheat coming out of the Unity or the Melford area would 
normally have a certain protein content? 

Mr. MILNER: There would be variations within the area. 

Mr. STUDER: Each year would have to be designated differently? 

Mr. MILNER: We publish protein maps, as you know. 


Mr. ARGUE: When a country buys Canadian wheat is there any endeavour 
to see that the grain that is purchased is of a minimum protein content for a 
given grade? 

Mr. MILNER: There is not at the moment. I would not like to discuss that 
publicly, and if I may be permitted to do so I will answer questions privately 
later on to anyone who wants to talk about it. We are giving considerable 
study to this at the present time, and that is one reason why Dr. Anderson 
is not here. 


Mr. ARGUE: You are giving study to which aspect of it—to providing 
minimum standards or to a quick method by which a protein grade can 
be made? 


Mr. MILNER: The question relates to cargoes—I think if you leave it at 
that, it would be better, Mr. Argue. 
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Mr. CASTLEDEN: I have another question on the same section with regard > 


to the Canadian variety of Selkirk wheat. Is it the opinion of your research 
people that Selkirk wheat will ever replace Thatcher wheat in normal dry 
weather conditions in western Canada? | 


The WITNESS: I think the best answer to ‘hae question is that in certain — 


years, in Manitoba for instance at this moment, Thatcher is subject to certain 
types of rust and I think that applies in southern Saskatchewan to some 
extent, too— 

Mr. ARGUE: Yes, southeast. 

The WITNESS: —and in these certain areas the grain is subject to hated 
infestations of rust. The Selkirk wheat is standing up but perhaps two or 
three years from now there may be a new rust variety which will come in to 
which Selkirk may be subject. 


By Mr. Castleden: 
Q. I understand all that. My question is: from looking at Selkirk and 


the opinion of the feed companies in eastern Manitoba and Saskatchewan — 


is it your opinion that in a drier year Selkirk may not be able to stand the 
drought?—-A. I cannot answer that specifically. All we know is that the mills 
here and in the United States and Britain in collaboration with our own wheat 
research laboratory have adjudged Selkirk as being the best wheat we have 
for these areas subject to rust infestation. 

@. I agree with all of that, but I doubt whether it would be a general 
thing if we returned to normal dry weather conditions in western Canada? 
A. That is probably true. There will be areas in western Canada that will 
stay with Thatcher. 

@. And you can grow Selkirk wheat in large quantity only in periods 
when we have abnormally large quantities of moisture?—-A. That might be 
true. 

Q. Is that the opinion of your research people?—-A: We have not been 
at it long enough to know, but at the moment the opinion is that Seikirk 


is the best variety for Manitoba and southeastern Saskatchewan. They make 


no claim for it beyond that. 


Q@. And under present moisture conditions?—-A. Yes, under conditions as 


they exist. 


By Mr. Dinsdale: 


Q. On page 61, I notice that ines Anderson was a member of the Canadian 
Grain and Flour Mission to the Far East. I am wondering what is being 
done to maintain a continuing contact with those countries.—A. Perhaps the 
best answer I can give to that is to say that at the present time they have a 
trade fair, I think they call it, over there, and in that particular fair, we have 
an exhibit of Canadian wheat, and we have our assistant chief grain inspector 
over there to give them all the information possible about the qualities of 
Canadian wheat. We are keeping in close touch, because we recognize tnat 
Japan—and certain other areas—is one of the greatest potential markets for 
Canada, and we are certainly not going to pass it up if there is anything we 
can do to win that market. 


By Mr. Argue: . 
Q. Selkirk wheat may or may not be as good a wheat as Thatcher in the 
dry years, as far as yield is concerned, but it compares favourably with 


Thatcher as far as certain qualities are concerned in which a buyer might 


be interested—aA. That is right. Any new variety introduced as Selkirk was 


a 


, 
sd 
as 


a couple of years ago is subject to all the tests necessary to prove it has the ee 


qualities you mentioned which Thatcher has. 
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Mr. Bryson: I ai abe if now that tiie treatment of grain for rust of 
one kind and another has become widespread if it has aggravated the, problem 
so far as you people are concerned with your difficulties in getting mercury 
free wheat. - 

Mr. MILNER: No, we have issued all kinds of instructions and there are 
notices posted in the elevators about it, and we are taking all precautions to 
see that it does not get into commercial channels. 

Mr. Bryson: Have you noticed more of it? 


| Mr. MILNER: We were apprehensive this year, because of the lateness of 

the seeding season.. We thought that with some of the grain treated for seed 
the farmers might then decide to plant oats or barley and it might bring in 
some treated seed, so we put out some very special warnings about it to the 
elevator companies. 

Mr. QUELCH: Would there be any danger if a small quantity got in? 

Mr. MILNER: We have had tests made and have talked to the Department 
of Health and Welfare and it has been a little exaggerated, but we stil! have 
to keep after it. 

Mr. QUELCH: On account of the shortage of storage space they might put 
it in a sack with a hole in it and it might trickle through but it would not 
do any harm? 

Mr. MILNER: I would not think so. 

Mr..CASTLEDEN: I have a question concerning macaroni which is men- 
tioned on page 61. Was it as a result of your lab research with Durum wheat 
in making macaroni, that the new grade of Durum was admitted into macaroni 
manufacture? 

Mr. MILNER: That is right. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: Would that allow for an increase in ee ts to the farmers 
as a result of that? 

The WITNESS: I do not iene but it does protect the reputation of top 
grades of Durum. 

Mr. MILNER: It will all depend on what price the manufacturer puts on it. 

The WITNESS: There are certain types of Durum wheat for which we are 
anxious to retain the reputation. 

Mr. WESELAK: I notice that the Board has lost some of its research staff, 
and is having some difficulty in filling the vacancies. Would that be due to 
the shortage of technicians or would it be due to competition from industry 
in the way of salary? 

The WITNESS: I think it might be due in part to both, but mainly to the 
first suggestion. Once in a while we find that industry will come alceng and 
take one of our top men away from us at a salary which we simply could 
not provide. 

Mr. WESELAK: Is your work being bi ae Ne affected by the loss of ice 
men? 

The WITNESS: I would not say so. I would like to say at this point that 
Dr. Anderson develops a wonderful staff and perhaps that is part of the trouble. 
He develops men so well, that other people want to hire them. 

The CHAIRMAN: At the present time there is a chemical to control wild 
oats which sterilizes the seed. Is sterilized wheat affected in any way, shape 
or form for the market? 

The WITNEss: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions? 

Carried. 
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“Committees on Grain Standards. - 


The WITNESS: “Committees on Grain Standards for the crop year 1954-55 
were constituted by the Board in accordance with section 25 of the Canada 
Grain Act. Personnel of the Western and Eastern COB SS is listed in 
Appendix B to this report. 

The Western Committee was convened in Winnipeg on Ocisoey 14, 1954, 
and again on November 18, 1954, to select and settle standard and standard 
export samples and to name and define commercial grades of grain in accord- 
ance with sections 27 and 29 of the Canada Grain Act. The Committee named 
and defined a new commercial grade Extra No. 2 Feed Barley to be established 
effective August 1, 1955. It also recommended that Schedule One to the Canada 
Grain Act be amended to restrict grade No. 3 Canada Western Amber Durum 
to Mindum or varieties equal to it in macaroni-making quality, and named 
and defined a new commercial grade Extra No. 4 Canada Western Amber 
Durum to be effective from August 1, 1955, subject to amendment of the Canada 
Grain Act. The Committee also recommended redefinitions for statutory grades 
of Soybeans as shown in Schedule One to the Act. 

The Eastern Committee met in- Toronto on August 20 and agaim on 
November 25, 1954, to select and settle standard samples of Eastern and United 
States grain. This Committee also recommended redefinitions for the statutory 
grades of soybeans as shown in Schedule Two to the Canada Grain Act. 

The CHAIRMAN: The names of the members of the committee are mentioned 
on page 26. 

Mr. POMMER: What is the purpose of this? 

Mr. DOLLERY: The question of the establishment of an extra grade for 
barley in the feed class was discussed for two or three years, and it came to 
a head at the last meeting of the standards committee. It was really brought 
up to take care of the volunteer growth of other grains in barley. There is 
a very good quality of barley grown, and it contains some spring wheat or 
rye as volunteer growth. Normally that would grade down to No.. 2 feed. 
We decided it would not be the right thing to do to revise the statutory grade | 
for No. 1 feed because of the huge demand in Japan for that particular grade 
which carried only 4 per cent of the total of other material, and the statutory 
grade on No. 2 feed carried 10 per cent, so we aimed at something in between. 
It was based on the following definition: 

Pursuant to subsection (2) of section 27 of the Canada Grain Act, the 
Committee on Western Grain Standards at a meeting held in Winnipeg on 
October 14, 1954, named and defined a commercial grade of Extra No. 2 Feed 
Barley as shown below, to be established effective August 1, 1955. 


Standard of - Maximum Limits of Foreign 


Quality Material 
Minimum Minimum 
Grade Weight per Percentage Degree Seeds Total 
Name Measured Variety of oO (see Wild | Other-| Not to’ 
Bushel in Variety Soundness | Note) | Oats | Grain | Exceed 
Pounds or Type 
Extra 47 Any Variety — Frosted, About 
No. 2 or type or weather- 2% 4% 8% 8% 
Feed combination stained, or 
Barley of varieties otherwise 
or types damaged, ‘ 
but sweet. 
May contain 
1% heat 
damage. 


Norse: All grades shall be practically free of seeds and other material removable through a sieve with 


41/64 inch round perforations. 
to large seeds, such as wild buckwheat. 


The percentage tolerance o seeds specified in the grades shall refer” 
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Mr. Pommer: It would be of considerable advantage to the producer? 

Mr. DoLLERY: Yes. 

Mr. CHARLTON: As I understand it all grain coming from the terminal 
elevators is inspected when it leaves the terminal elevators by car or boat? 

Mr. DOLLERY: Yes. 

Mr. CHARLTON: To come to eastern Canada? 

Mr. DoLLERY: That is correct. 

Mr. CHARLTON: You have a committee in charge of changing the regula- 
tions in regard to the grades of that feed? 

Mr. DOLLERY: We have an eastern committee on grain standards. 

Mr. MILNER: They deal only with grain grown in eastern Canada, and not 


with grain grown in Western Canada. That is handled by the western 
committee. 


Mr. CHARLTON: They have no authority over grain coming to eastern 
Canada from the. west? 

Mr. DoutuERy: No. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Who has? 

Mr. DoLLERY: The western committee on grain standards. 

Mr. CHARLTON: They have authority for feed grain coming into Ontario? 
Mr. MILNER: They have authority for the quality of the standard of that 
grain. 

Mr. CHARLTON: As it leaves Fort William? 

Mr. Mitner: As it leaves Fort William, all grain is inspected by our 
inspection staff, and therefore conforms to the Act. 

Mr. CHARLTON: We were told here last year, that the Board of Grain 
-~Commissioners had no authority east of Fort William. 

Mr. MILNER: I have not said anything to the contrary. I said we had the 
authority up to Fort William, and we inspect the shipments out of Fort William. 

Mr. CHARLTON: But you set the grades on all that feed going out of Fort 
William? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes, we define the grades. 

Mr. CHARLTON: What authority has the eastern committee? 

' Mr. Mitner: To discuss the question of grades of grain grown in eastern 
Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the difficulty Mr. Charlton is encountering arises 
from the fact that this committee only establishes the standards. They are 
not inspectors or anything of that nature; they set the pattern for the grades, 
for that year. 

Mr. CHARLTON: The standard on No. 1 feed screenings is 97 ‘per cent wild 
buckwheat. 

The CHAIRMAN: Why not settle it by having bie definition? Mr. Dollery 
will give the exact definition of what it is. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: As it is today, or as it was a year ago? } 

Mr. DoLLERY: At the present time, the definition for No. 1 feed screenings 
under regulation No. 7 of the Board of Grain Commissioners regulations are 
as follows: 


No. 1 feed screenings shall consist of wild buckwheat and broken 
and shrunken grain and may contain small portions of other seeds of 
feeding value and wheat scourings. It shall contain not more than three 
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per cent (3%) small weed seeds, chaff and dust combined, ‘not more © 
than five per cent (5%) ball mustard, not more than six per cent (6%) 
small weed seeds, chaff, dust and ball. mustard combined, not more than 
eight per cent (8%) wild oats, and shall be cool and sweet. 


That is the present definition. 


Mr. CHARLTON: That is the present grade No. 1 feed screenings? 

Mr. DOLLERY: Yes, it is the present definition. ’ 

Mr. CHARLTON: We were told a little while ago that the grade had been — 
changed, but you say it has not apparently. 

Mr. MILNER: I think I can handle this. The definition is exactly as stated 
by Mr. Dollery. We had a complaint from a feeder in the east with respect to 
a car of graded No. 1 feed screenings. He got a high percentage of. buckwheat 
which was.something like 95 per cent. Mr. Dollery brought a sample into my 
office in the afternoon and showed it to me. I called a meeting of the Terminal 
Operators Association, and took the sample down together with Mr. Dollery ~ 
the next day, and said that this sample is not pleasing to buyers in the east 
for No. 1 feed screenings although it does conform to our Act. I suggested to 
them it would be good business to give them the type of screenings they 
wanted with the result that the terminal operators agreed with me, and 
voluntarily—so we did not have to change the Act during the season—under- 
took to see that there was at least 30 per cent of broken grain in No. 1 feed 
screenings shipped east. I will tell you a little about these screenings which 
everyone laughs about. When this complaint came in screenings were selling 
at Arthur at $55 a ton sacked— 

Mr. CHARLTON: $57. 

Mr. MILNER: —$55. I am telling you, so let me give the figure. No. 1 
Feed oats were selling for $58 a ton sacked, and 2 feed barley was selling at 
$58 a ton sacked. Any person who knows anything about the business, would 
not suggest that the No. 1 feed screenings they were getting were of bad 
quality if they were willing to pay up to within $3 a ton of No. 1 feed oats 
and No. 2 feed barley. Wild buckwheat which has been criticized and called 
very bad names deserves some explanation. I will give you a report from the 
Department of Agriculture with respect to it as far as feed quality is concerned. 

Mr. Bryson: They do not have to buy it. 

Mr. Miuner: This communication is from the Department of Agriculture: 


These analyses and a study of wild buckwheat lead us to conclude 
that this grain, while not highly nitrogenous or very rich in fat, is of 
very fair feeding value and may be considered an excellent and palatable © 
feed for cattle, pigs and poultry. Theoretically, wild buckwheat seed 
may be said to possess about seventy-five per cent of the value of wheat 
for feeding purposes. 


Mr. CHARLTON: Whois that letter from? _ 

Mr. MILNER: It is from the Department of Agriculture bulletin No. 36 
and was written by Mr. Frank T. Shutt. 

Mr. CuHaryton: And they call wild buckwheat a grain? 

Mr. Mitner: I read the report to you.. 

Mr. CHARLTON: It was referred to as grain? 

Mr. MiLNER: What do you call it? 

Mr. CHARLTON: Seed. 
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Mr. MILNER: Our own grain research laboratory have studied this thing 
and I have asked Dr. Anderson to get me a report on it, which reads ‘as follows: 


Most of the wild buckwheat received as dockage by terminal 
elevators finds its way into No..1 feed screenings. The definition of this 
grade follows: 


No. 1 feed screenings shall consist of wild buckwheat and 
broken and shrunken grain and may contain small proportions of 
other seeds of feeding value and wheat scourings. It shall contain 
not more than.three per cent (3 per cent) small weed seeds, chaff 
and dust combined, not more than five per cent (5 per cent) ball 
mustard, not more than six per cent (6 per cent) small’ weed seeds, 
chaff dust and ball mustard combined, not. more than eight per cent 
(8 per cent) wild oats, and shall be cool and sweet. 


No. 1 feed screenings is thus a processed product from which the 
refuse and small seeds have been removed. It is sold for grinding and 
subsequent use in various feed mixtures. 


_ Analytical data on wild buckwheat show that it is about equal in 
feeding value to the broken and shrunken grains of other cereals that 
occur in No. 1 feed screenings. Wild buckwheat is higher in crude fibre 
than feed grades of barley and lower in protein content. It contains 
about 3 per cent of crude fat which makes it intermediate between 
barley and oats in fat content. 


Experiments reported in Canada in 1915 show that wild buckwheat 
is a palatable feed for poultry and is acceptable to horses, cattle and 
swine up to about half of the grain ration. 


Those are the reports we had on wild buckwheat. Under the definition 
‘of No. 1 feed screenings they permitted quite a heavy mixture of wild buck- 
wheat, and it was on account of the information which we had in respect 
to it. There have been many jokes about the wild buckwheat content in No. 1 
feed screenings in the east, and I will tell you where the difficulty is, and 
it was expressed correctly: by one of the members recently. The difficulty 
does not arise in the quality of the grain that leaves Fort William, but in 
what happens to it when it gets to the feed stores in the east over which we 
have no control. 

Mr. CHARLTON: I do not think many feed stores would take the trouble 
to add more wild buckwheat to the feed screenings. Are you suggesting. that? 
Certainly if they added anything else they would make it better, I think. 

Mr. MILNER: Why do you not like wild buckwheat as feeding—do you 
object? 

Mr. Cuar.LTon: I agree with you, sir, that the farmers who pay $55, $56 
or $57—which I understand they do pay for this—and I do not see there is 
much we can do about it if they are willing to pay that price for what U 
call junk. 

The CHAIRMAN: But you said it was seed! 


Mr. CHARLTON: It certainly cannot compare with the feed oats and barley 
that you get for practically the same price. 

Mr. MILNER: Why do they buy it? You have a “Noxious Weed Act” in the 
province of Ontario. They are the people to talk to. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Surely we will have to have some regulations regarding 
the shipment of those weed seeds—and I call them “weed seeds” rather than 
“srain” as referred to in the Department of Agriculture’s bulletin—coming into 
Ontario, and from all over the province to infest our wheat. 
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This is all gravy for the large elevator companies, and if our farmers 
want to buy it and pay for it, it is their business, but I think it is ridiculous 
for 97 per cent wild buckwheat to be shipped into Ontario as feed— 

Mr. MILNER: We had one car out of a great many cars. 

Mr. CHARLTON: But your regulations allow that—that is what I eae excep- 
tion to. Your regulations allow 97 per cent wild buckwheat in the screenings. 

Mr. MILNER: And with the information we had on hand, that was not a 
bad regulation. 

Mr. ARGUE: Why do you not call it buckwheat instead of feed screenings 
and label it—‘‘97 per cent pure?”’ 

Mr. MILNER: Mr. Argue, I cannot say what I want to. This thing has been 
banged around until I am fed up with it. You may have a record from Mr. 
Dollery on the quality on the No. 1 feed screenings subsequent to our meeting 
with the terminal elevators. 

Mr. DoLuErRy: Yes, I would like to put that before this committee, because 
I think it would change their attitude. 

Mr. MILNER: I doubt it. 

Mr. ARGUE: Order, gentlemen! 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: A question has been asked as to why the farmers were 
buying it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, but I think Mr. Dollery has something to put 
on the record on the subject we are dealing with. 

Mr. CASTELEDEN: This is on the same subject. I asked the same question, 
“Why do the farmers buy it?” They but it because they heve received No. 1 
feed screenings as defined by the Board of Grain Commissioners and quite fre- 
quently they got 40 per cent or 50 per cent cracked grain, oats, and maybe some 
shrunken grain. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dollery is going to place on the record exactly what 
they got for No. 1 feed screenings. | 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: And suddenly they receive this 95% buckwheat— 

Mr. MILNER: One car! 

Some Hon. MEMBER: Oh, oh. 

Mr. DOLLERY: Mr..Chairman, I must admit I received a letter about the No. 
1 feed sreenings and I admit it is the only letter of complaint I have received. 
There was so much wild buckwheat in the component parts: These are the 
various terminals at Fort William. I will just give you the percentages of 
broken and shrunken grain: 49 per cent—474 per cent wild buckwheat and 
the next car contained 63 per cent of broken grain. On April 4 there is 
another car 63 per cent of broken grain, 56 per cent of broken grain, 65 per 
cent of broken grain, 66 per cent of broken grain, 67 per cent of broken grain, 
69 per cent of broken grain and so on. That is the way the terminals are put- 
ting out No. 1 feed screenings. 

Mr. ARGUE: What is the lowest amount you have? 

Mr. DOLLERY: The lowest was the one you quoted, from the lakehead to 
Kenilworth, 95 per cent of wild. buckwheat and 5 per cent of broken and 
shrunken grain. | 

Mr. ARGUE: What is the next one, then? } ' 

Mr. DoLLERY: I have not a full record here, Mr. Argue, but there is one 
here put out on April 26 that had 12 per cent of broken grain. , 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: Are these spot inspections or is every carload inspected? 

Mr. DoLLERY: Every carload, Mr. Castleden. E 
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‘Mr. CASTLEDEN: You have the record of every car? 

Mr. DoLLEeRy: I have a regular file here, and it is that thick, but I could 
not possibly read it because it would take all day. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: I would not want you to. 

Mr. CHARLTON: The fact that that was so in the case of the majority of those 
cars, we will say, 50 per cent or better, does not alter Pe fact that the regula- 
tion allows 97 per cent? 

Mr. MILNER: I can answer that dping inte The regulation will be 
changed as from July 31 and we have told everybody in the east that it must 
contain 35 per cent of cracked and broken grain. 

Mr. CHARLTON: That is good news. ! 

Mr. ARGUE: You told us some time ago that at some point you discussed 
with the terminals, I presume, a new grade standard, and they said that they 
would do the best they could to see that they abided in advance, with the 
standard that you are going to set up. Could you give us an idea of about 
what date that was, just roughly, the date you discussed this with Mtr 
within a week or two? . 

Mr. DOLLERY: It was about the third week in April, Mr. Argue. 

Mr. MILNER: I thought it was earlier than that. 3 

Mr. ARGUE: The reason I asked that question is this: are these board 
statistics that have been given to the committee? 

Mr. MILNER: No, these statistics were the cars that went out before we 
approached the terminal operators. 

Mr. ARGUE: Before? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. 

Mr. ARGUE: That is the point I wanted. 

Mr. POMMER: While you are on the subject of screenings, what happens 
to the screenings at Churchill? Are they disposed of? 
| Mr. MILNER: They are the property of the National Harbour Board and 
they are sent back in carload.lots. That is the general thing—some of them 
are burned. 

The CHAIRMAN: Can we carry this? 

Mr. Bryce: It is a very unusual occurrence when you find so many 
western members fighting for the rights of eastern members. It is most 
unusual, and there must be something radically wrong when they go to their 
assistance like that. The eastern members have lots of things to say about us 
western members when we fight for anything in connection with grain, but 
here is something that the Board of: Grain Commissioners does: they sell that 
- grain. If the eastern buyer could get the grain as it is sold and governed by 
you then there would be nothing wrong, but there is some adulteration which 
takes place in the grain once the carload is divided up. The only way you 
could solve that is for your jurisdiction to be carried into Ontario, which I 
think you will never get. I do not think they would ever stand for that, so 
unless they will let you do that then there is no solution to the problem. 

Mr. Gour (Russell): I have been in the feed business for thirty-five years 
and I have only known of two cases: one was No. 1 feed oats and it was 
invoiced and the bill of lading showed grade No. 1 feed oats, but it was not 
in the car. | 3 

The CHAIRMAN: Will you speak up a little louder, please? 

Mr. Gour (Russell): I sent a sample, and I called upon the board, and 
they sent an inspector. They took a sample and I was refunded reasonably for 
the goods that were no good. As that gentleman said a moment ago, if we 
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are to follow a regulation it is up to the west to maintain the standard and 
abide by it. If we find that the grade is not right it is up to the dealer to 
make a complaint and find out where we were fooled. I have received grain, 
and when I thought it was not right and in accordance with the regulations 
I complained. I do not think anything can be done, except to make your 
regulations, and for you in the west to make sure that you maintain your 
standard, and when we buy under those regulations, it is up to us if we find 
it is not right to make a complaint. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, Mr. Gour, but we are not getting what you 
are saying. Would you mind standing up? We cannot hear you clearly. 

Mr. Gour (Russell): I am sorry. It is my voice. I do not think there is 
much to be done about it. It is up to the west to maintain their standards, 
and it is up to the eastern dealers to return samples and make complaints. 
As for the No. 1 screenings, if you are able to go up to a 50 per cent minimum 
cracked grain it would be better for the people who do not know how to buy 
feed for hogs. Some people are in ignorance of buying, and those people who 
buy poor feed for their hogs do so not because they are too poor, but rather 
because they have not the knowledge of buying. It is those people who have 
to be careful, and someone, some cooperatives or some individuals are not 
always too careful. It is the same in the west and the same all over the 
world. Therefore the better you make your screenings the better it will be. 
As I said, if you could put it at 50 per cent minimum of cracked grain that 
would be a good percentage to set. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 

Mr. CHARLTON: With regard to the statement made by Mr. Bryce, I do 
not think I can let that go. I am not here to protect any feed merchants; 
they do not need protection by me, but I would suggest that a feed merchant 
adulterating No. 1 feed screenings is going a little too far. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: I would like to ask Mr. Gour a question. His statement 
was that feeding buckwheat to hogs was not a good feed. 

Mr. Gour (Russell): No. It should be mixed up with barley or oats in a 
balanced feed. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: Up to what percentage of buckwheat would you think? 

Mr. Gour (Russell): I think 25 per cent is plenty. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: We have had the report read out here this morning, from — 
the Department of Agriculture and according to the report of the Department 
of Agriculture buckwheat was just as good as the other: it was a palatable | 
feed and acceptable to hogs. . 

Mr. Gour (Russell): I consider that I am an expert in feeding. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: I am very glad to have your views. It is exactly what , 
I wanted to find out, that in the practical application of feeding buckwheat, 
95 per cent does not make good feed for hogs. 

Mr. Gour (Russell): The least number of hogs I raised was 20,000. | 

Mr. Bryson: I. would like to ask Mr. Dollery a question. I would just 
like to make the one comment that this 63 per cent of broken grain which he 
speaks of, after all is just dockage—the elevator companies get $55 a ton 
for nothing. The question I would like to ask is this: after listening to the 
analysis of No. 1 feed screenings at $55 a ton I am rather suspicious when I 
hear a price of $58 a ton quoted for No. 1 feed oats. Would you give us 
the anaylsis of what No. 1 feed oats is in western Canada and give us the 
analysis of No. 1 feed oats when it gets into eastern Canada? 


Mr. Miuner: There is no difference. 
The CHAIRMAN: Does that answer your question? 
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Mr. Bryson: No. I would just like him to give us the analysis. 

The CHAIRMAN: You want the standard? 

Mr. MILNER: All you get is the grade definition. ) 

Mr. DoLLERY: The grade definition of No. 1 feed oats is: minimum weight 
per bushel 34 pounds domestic oats, any variety; degree of soundness, reason- 
ably well matured, but frosted, stained or otherwise damaged; may contain 
2 per cent of heat damage. May contain 2 per cent seeds. That is going 
back to your wild buckwheat again. Wild oats, 7 per cent, other grains 12 
per cent, total not to exceed 12 per cent. That is the definition for No. 1 
teed oats. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Are there any small seeds in that at all? 

Mr. DOLLERY: No, no big weed or wild mustard. 

Mr. Bryson: The maximum is 12 per cent of dirt. 

Mr. DOLLERY: No, definitely not. 

Mr. MILNER: Definitely not dockage. 

Mr. Bryson: The farmer would be docked for this 12 per cent. 

Mr. MILNER: Why would he? It is allowable in his gross. 

‘Myr. QUELCH: If that is 12 per cent of wheat it would go over 34 pounds 
' per bushel. 
Mr. DoOLLERY: No. I quoted the minimum weight. Some No. 1 feed 
- weighs up to 45 pounds per bushel. 
Mr. CHARLTON: I wonder if we could get the regulation for No. 3 com- 
- mercial oats. 

The CHAIRMAN: You mean No. 3 feed. : 3 

Mr. DOLLERY: It is a statutory grade; it is in the Canada Grain Act. 
There is no minimum weight per bushel. That means to say it could weigh 
10 pounds and you would have to grade it No. 3 feed. Varieties: domestic - 
oats any variety light weight, immature. Damage: may contain 5 per cent 
of heat damage and contain 3 per cent of large seed. .That is your wild buck- 
wheat. 25 per cent of wild oats, 23 per cent of other grains, total not to 
exceed 33 per cent. 

Mr. CHARLTON: No small seeds. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry this? 

Mr. ArGcue: If a farmer goes into the elevator with a load of what 
ordinarily would be No. 2 Northern wheat and it has in it 4 per cent cracked 
grain, what happens? 

. Mr. DoLLERY: Do you say No. 1 Northern? 

Mr. ARGUE: No, No. 2, Northern. 

Mr. DoLLERY: In No. 2 Northern they carry up to 5 per cent of broken 
grain after cleaning, but any broken grain that passes through that No. 10 
sieve—you know the No. 10 wire sieve, you have seen them in the country 
elevators—is classed as dockage, and that is where the terminals get sufficient 
broken grain to go into your No. 1 feed screenings. 

Mr. ARGUE: From the dockage? 

Mr. DoLuEeRy: From the dockage, certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry this? 

Mr. QUELCH: When a man buys No. 1 screenings is it possible for him 
to get a sample of the screenings before he buys them, because there seems 
to be such a tremendous variation in them that the standard itself does not 
tell him very much. He does not know whether he will get a large or 
small percentage of cracked grain. 


\ 
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Mr. Miuner: I do not think there is anything to prevent a buyer in the 
east asking them to send a sample before he buys. | 

Mr. QUELCH: He would have the assurance that the carload shipped would 
be up to that sample. 

Mr. MILNER: He would have. the assurance of the reputation of the 
firm he was dealing with. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry this? I am sorry, but there is a bit of 
cross-fire, which is too much for the stenographer and I will have to ask you 
to take your turn, if you please. 

Mr. ArGuE: If an eastern buyer goes in to a feed company and purchases 
a few hundred pounds or a few bushels of No. 2 feed barley, and he sends 
a sample to the Board of Grain Commissioners and it is not No. 2 feed barley, 
has anybody broken the law? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. We do not permit the use of our grade name in the 
sale of any grain if it does not come up to that standard. It is not permitted 
under the Act. I would have to look it up for you, but it is a badly worded ° 
thing in any case because the Act says, as I recall it, ‘unless it can be shown 
that the person who uses the grade name was of the opinion that it would 
‘qualify for that grade’, which leaves the thing too wide open to suit me. 
Section 157 provides: 


. Any person who makes use of any grade name in dealing with or 
to describe any grain which does not possess the characteristics by 
reference to which grain of the grade bearing such name is defined 
is punishable upon summary conviction... 


And so on: 


..unless he established that he, on reasonable grounds, bona fide 
believed that the grain in question had the characteristics required for 
the grade of which the grade name was used by him. 


Mr. ARGUE: In recent years was anyone ever prosecuted under that 
section? 


Mr. MILNER: Not to my knowledge. . 

Mr. LEBor: I have just one question. I am not very much acquainted 
with this grain question but I was just wondering who pays the freight from 
the local elevator to the terminal elevator on the dockage? 

Mr. MILNER: The grain company. 

Mr. LEBorE: It is not charged back to the farmers? 

Mr. MILNER: No. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: We have established the fact that the cracked and 
broken grain which is in this No. 1 feed screening is obtained as dockage 
from the farmers in the west. Is that not true? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: With regard to the wild buckwheat, is that bought or is 
that also just a dockage that is taken off the grain in the west? 

Mr. MILNER: Ninety per cent of the time it is dockage. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: Then 90 per cent of the buckwheat is dockage and 
100 per cent of the small grain is dockage, so what they bought as No. 1 feed 
screenings at $55 a ton is really the western dockage for which the farmer — 
gets nothing. 

Mr. MILNER: Delivered in the east. 
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Mr. CHARLTON: A question was just asked about the freight from the 
country elevator. As I understand it this grain is not cleaned. Is the dockage 
all taken out at the country elevator? : 

Mr. MILNER: The farmer is paid for the net bushels. 

Mr. CHARLTON: But is the dockage taken out at the country elevator? 

Mr. MILNER: No.. 7 

Mr. CHARLTON: It is taken out at the terminal elevator? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. Sometimes it is taken out at the country elevator, 
but that is very unusual. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Most of it is taken out at the terminal. 

Mr. MILNER: That is right. 

Mr. CHARLTON: And the Wheat Board pays the freight from the country 
elevator to the terminal. 

Mr. MILNER: On net bushels, not on dockage. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Wait a moment now. This is. getting too con Des 
The Wheat Board just pays on the net weight? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. 

Mr. CHARLTON: And the elevator company pays the difference? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. CHARLTON: The farmer is charged back the freight through the 
Wheat Board? i, 


WES 
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Mr. MILNER: Yes, certainly on dhe price he receives at the country point, 
and the freight differential that exists between there and Fort William. 

The CHAIRMAN: He is paid on the net. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. WESELAK: I gathered from your reply to Mr. Castleden’s question 
that the farmer is not paid for all the seeds which go into the feed screenings, 
but in the grades where there is a certain allowance for foreign seeds 
that come out in going through the feed screen, the farmer has been paid 
within the grade. 

Mr. MILNER: Certainly there are cases of that, yes, when the grade is 
changed later. 

Mr. WESELAK: They are up-graded? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry this? 

Carried. ; 

Then we come to “Complaints on Export Shipments.” 

_ The WiTNEssS: Twenty-nine complaints in respect to overseas shipments 
were received during the year and two unsettled cases were brought forward 
from the previous year. This compares with seventeen complaints on over- 
seas shipments handled in 1953. After thorough investigations, disposition was 
as follows: 


Quality Shortage 


No cause of reported discrepancy found .. — 19 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think we can take that table as read and include it in 
the record; is that agreed? 

Agreed. 

Then shall we carry this? 


Carried. 
“Weighing of Grain’. 


The WiTNnEss: All grain received from licensed terminal elevators was 
weighed by the Board’s weighing staff in accordance with sections 33 and 124 
of the Canada Grain Act, and the same service was provided at licensed mill 
elevators on request. Officers of the Weighing Branch also inspected scales 
and equipment, and investigated outturn shortages on vessel shipments. Details 
of the work of this Branch are given in Appendix G. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can we carry this? 
Carried. 


‘“Weighover of Stocks—Terminal and Eastern Elevators.” 


The WITNESS: In accordance with sections 139 and 140 of the Canada 


Grain Act, 34 terminal and 19 eastern elevators were weighed over during 
the 1953-54 crop year. Due to large stocks in store, the Board deferred 
weighovers into the next crop year at 13 terminal and 6 eastern elevators 
under authority of section 141 of the Canada Grain Act. One elevator at 
change of ownership was sounded by ae weighing officials and. found 
empty. 


- Results of annual weighovers are Fen in Tables A-1 to A-5 of Appendix 


A. These weighovers did not disclose any excessive overages as defined by 
the above sections of the Act. And they are found on pages 46 and 47. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is on page 19. 

The WITNESS: I am sorry, I had the wrong numbers there. 

The CHAIRMAN: The tables of these weighovers are on page 19 following 
appendix A. There is nothing very much in here. It has been pretty well 
covered already, I believe. Can we carry this? 

Carried. 


‘Terminal and Eastern Complaints.”’ 


The WITNESS: In 1954 the Board received seventeen complaints in con- 
nection with handling of grain at terminal elevators and shipment to Eastern 
Canada. All related to outturn shortages. In addition, six uncompleted cases 
were brought forward from the previous year. This compares with thirty- 
two complaints handled in 1953. Disposition was as follows: 


imrene Quality Shortage General 
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The CHAIRMAN: That is very short. Shall we carry that? 
Carried. 
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“Statistics.” 


_ The WITNESs: Statistics relating to Canadian grain movement collected and 
compiled by the Board’s Statistics Branch and other work of this Branch, are 
presented in Appendix H of this report. A list. of statistical releases and 
publications are given in Appendix M. ; 

Appendix H is on page 49. 

Mr. ARGUE: In the appendix you have listed one publication, “Daily Lake- 
head Traffic Report.” What does that contain?’ Have you one here that we 
could take a look at? 

Mr. BAXTER: I have, sir. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Were you referring to the Daily Lakehead Traffic Report? 

Mr. ARGUE: Yes. 

Mr. BAXTER: It is a mimeographed publication. 

The CHAIRMAN: Here it is. 

Mr. ARGUE: Could you explain to the committee what it is?_ 

Mr. BAXTER: We receive each day from the lakehead terminals the details 
of the receipts and shipments and this report summarizes them. First of all 
the number of cars received according to each individual grain, and according 
to the railways and the number of cars loaded out. The total receipts in 
bushels and the shipments, according to lake or rail, and a tentative distribution 
of those shipments. I say tentative because at that time on vessel movements 
there is always the possibility of diversions after they clear the St. Mary’s 
river, sO we cannot give the exact distribution. We break it down according 
to the lower lakes and so on. , | : 

Mr. ARGUE: And it shows whether there is a quarter of a million bushels. 
to the U.K. and 100,000 somewhere else? 

Mr. BAxTER: No, this is directly from lakehead. We would not then have 
the information as to the ultimate destination overseas. This is just moving 
down on the way to eastern Canadian elevators for subsequent reshipment 
overseas, or to the states. 

Mr. ARGUE: What information do you have or do you publish showing 
shipments for export by destination? 

Mr. BAxTER: That would be in our export bulletin which is published at 
the end of the month. | 

Mr. ARGUE: The Winnipeg Free Press at least once a week if not more 
often says what has been shipped in the past three days or even for that day 
we will say; they say that 2 million bushels of wheat were loaded and the 
‘ destination was: half a million to Japan and one million to the U.K. and so on. 
Where do they get those statistics? 

Mr. Baxter: They probably obtain them from private sources, or from 
the Wheat Board. We have this information from the combined reports of 
the eastern elevators; who submit daily loading reports, and we also get them 
for the Pacific coast elevators and the Churchill elevator. We do not tabulate 
that on a daily basis for release to the trade; that is all put into the composite 
monthly report. ) | 

Mr. ARGUE: Are those figures published by the Winnipeg Free Press based 
upon statistics received from you? 

Mr. BAxtTER: They do not receive anything from us on a daily basis as 
to the overseas shipments by destination. 


Mr. ARGUE: Or on a weekly basis? 
Mr. BAXTER: No, 
Mr. ARGUE: What information comes to your office on world sales of wheat? 


- 
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Mr. BAXTER: The only report we receive on world sales of wheat—you 
are referring to the Canadian sales in the world market? 

Mr. ARGUE: Yes. When the Americans make a sale do you have any 
- facilities for obtaining that information? 

Mr. Baxter: The only information we receive of that is made up of two 
parts, first of all the F.A.O. movement report which covers the world trade in 
grains and certain other cereal commodities, and secondly the international 
wheat sales, which are released in the Canadian Wheat Board bulletin on the 
sales under the international wheat contract. 

Mr. ARGUE: If Japan should buy a million bushels of wheat from the 
United States today would you not find out about that? 

Mr. BAXTER: We would not, no. 

Mr. ARGUE: Supposing Canada makes a sale of a million bushels to Japan, 
do you people find that out? 

Mr. BaxtTER: We find it out ultimately in tracing the movement particulars 
for it. I will say this much: we do not have. any official information coming 
forward but I am in reasonably close contact with the shippers, and any time 
that I see a movement start to develop I will usually try to find out what is 
behind it in order to verify ali shipping particulars, but beyond that, 
officially, no. 

Mr. ARGUE: Well, from your knowledge of the grain business, when a sale 
is made by the United States is not it flashed all over the grain trade wires © 
in the world, and is not that knowledge public to the grain peoplé interested 
in it almost immediately? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes, but sometimes those rumours are denied the next day, 
and we would not be putting out statistics on some rumour. : 

Mr. ARGUE: That is not the thing I was after. 


Mr. Baxter: If I may say so,.that perhaps conditions the reasons why 
we do not record those statistics. 


Mr. ARGUE: Would you explain to me what happens? Supposing the 
Americans sell a million bushels of wheat to Japan today, to whom does that 
information go? 

Mr. Baxter: It would depend on the type of sale. If it was a sale under 
the international wheat agreement it would be recorded in the release which 
comes out from the wheat council. The most definite source in Canada, or at 
least in Winnipeg, is the bulletin put out by the Canadian Wheat Board which 
summarizes those council sales. If it were a strictly private deal that had no 
relation with the international wheat agreement it would not be recorded any- 
where until such time as the actual shipment took place and in fact consider- 
ably after that date, in the F.A.O. publications on the movement. 

Mr.-ARGUE: If the Canadian Wheat Board should make a sale of 10 million 
bushels of wheat to Britain today, when will that information be public 
information or when will the information be available so that anyone may 
have access to it? 

Mr. BAxtTER: That would be a question for the Wheat Board to answer, 
but speaking generally it would depend probably on the alertness of the 
newspapers, and whether the Wheat Board wished that information to be 
made public at that instant. 

Mr. ARGUE: I understand that the people in Britain who are buying grain 
are the trade mainly. When a British grain merchant buys a large quantity 
of Canadian wheat does not he make that public from that end at all? — : 

Mr. MILNER: A lot would depend on whether he had covered his freight, 
and a great many things. He would not be advertising that he was in the 
market for say 10 million bushels of wheat as you just suggested. 
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Mr. ARGUE: Do I take it from your answer then that there is no informa- 
tion available to anybody in a public way? 

Mr. MILNER: Not in a public way. There is a lot of guessing, and a lot 
of what you might term trade information or trade surmise as to what is 
happening. It only comes into our records when it is an accomplished fact. 
and the grain moves. / 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry this? 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: I understand that you get a daily loading report from all 
delivery points? 


Mr. BaxTER: No, sir. 
Mr. CASTLEDEN: Not on car loadings? 


Mr. Baxter: No, sir. The only information of loadings will appear as our 
inspection reports come in. We receive inspection reports from all our 
inspection points throughout the west, which will give information of the 
movements coming through from the country points. We do not receive a daily 
loading report from the country elevators. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can we carry this? 
Carried. 


Now I see quite a few looking at their watches. Is it your wish that we. 
adjourn now? 


Agreed 


Then we will meet at 3.30 this afternoon in the same room. 


The WITNESS: May I interrupt? If the committee will wait a minute 
there are just two or three replies to questions asked yesterday which Mr. 
Baxter is now prepared to give to you. 


Mr. Baxter: I believe the first question was asked by Mr. Castleden as 
to the volume of out-of-condition grain; in other words, in the inspections the 
number of carlots coming through as being in a heated or heating condition. 
I do not have the carlot information with me. The most readily: available 
information is on the basis of the unloads at the terminal points to which this 
grain would arrive, and during the crop year 1953-54 there was a total of 
3,876,196 bushels of wheat received with a grade description bearing either 
“heated” or “heating” somewhere in the grade description. That represented 
slightly over 1 per cent of the total unloads. 

The second item, and this I am sure is in answer to you, Mr. Castleden, 
is that I am ready to table today a summary of country elevator receipts at 
individual prairie points during the crop year 1953-54. That includes the 
receipts of wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed at every country point through 
a country elevator. That is the first portion of your inquiry. I have been in 
contact with Winnipeg and the office there is proceeding with the tabulation 
of the other portion of your query. . 


Mr. ARGUE: Have you any idea when you will have an answer to that 
question of mine? 


Mr. BAXTER: Your question is in the mail, I understand, from my assistant 
_in Winnipeg. The answer to the remaining portion of Mr. Castleden’s question 
will probably take close to a week to obtain; it is an extensive tabulation. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: I wish to express my appreciation. I will be glad to get 
that information. 7 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


May 31, 1955. 
3.30 P.M. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are on page 16, “Information Program.” Mr. 
McKenzie? 


Mr. D. G. McKenzie, Chief Commissioner, Board of Grain’ Commissioners, for 
Canada, recalled: 


The WITNESS: Continuing the program started in 1953, the exhibit out- 
lining the functions of the Board was displayed at exhibitions and summer 
fairs at Brandon, Edmonton, Vermilion, Vegreville, North Battleford and 
Lethbridge for a total of 23 days. Judging by the interest shown and comments 
received, this project appears to have real value in placing before farmers | 
and others, information about the handling of grain under provisions of the 
Canada Grain Act. Wide distribution of the booklet The Farmer and the 
Country Elevator was made at these fairs and exhibitions, and distribution has 
continued throughout the year. 

A print of the Board’s film ‘‘Grain Handling in Canada”? which was referred 
to in last year’s annual report, was received in September. The reaction from 
- initial showings indicates that producer audiences find the film informative in 
outlining the various stages in the handling of grain from producer to export 
channels. The film has not yet been released for general distribution as the 
Board requested the National Film Board to make some minor changes. The 
film will be available early in 1955. 

During the early harvest period of 1954 heavy rains and restricted . 
deliveries created serious problems for farmers. The Board’s Chief Chemist 
was requested to prepare and give a series of five-minute radio talks advising 
farmers on problems of tough and damp grain. Tape recordings were broad- 
cast over eleven stations in Western Canada to inform farmers on harvesting 
and storiig damp grain. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions, or can we carry that? 

Carried. ; 


Storage of Foreign Grain for Reshipment from Canada 

The WITNESS: Under authority of subsection (29) of section 15 of the 
Canada Grain Act and Board’s Regulation No. 24, the Board continued to 
restrict entry of foreign grain into Canada for re-export to give priority to 
the storage of Canadian grain. During the 1954 calendar year in conjunction — 
with the Transport Controller, sixty-seven permits were issued to move 
5,891,000 bushels of United States flaxseed, and 10,582,000 bushels of United 
States corn through eastern elevators. 

Stocks of foreign grain’ at Vancouver carried over into 1954 comprising 
150,000 bushels of wheat and barley, were shipped out and no further foreign 
grain was received at the West Coast during 1954. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that carried? 

Carried. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: I would like to ask one question. Is there any stock of 
grain in Vancouver at the present time? =i 


The WITNESs: No. 


p~ 


time? 
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Mr. CastTLEDEN: It is all cleaned up? 
The WITNESS: Yes. 


Mr. CastLEDEN: There is no foreign grain stored in Canada at the present 


Mr. MILNER: Not in Vancouver. There are about 410,000 bushels in 
eastern Canada, but that will be used for domestic purposes. That is not for 
export purposes. The Canada Starch Company always gets some in there for 
them at Prescott, and there are small quantities in Montreal and Quebec. 


Mr. CHARLTON: Is that all foreign from the United States? 
Mr. MILNER: That is all foreign from the United States, I am referring to. 


Lake Freight Rates 


The WITNESS: No changes were made during 1954 in the maximum rates 
for carrying grain by lake and river navigation. The maximum rates author- 
ized by the Board’s Order No. 19 of February 5, 1951, under authority of the 
Inland Water Freight Rates Act remained in effect during 1954. A schedule 
of these rates has been republished as Order-No. 20 dated September 28, 1954, 
which appears in the Canada Gazette of October 27, 1954, as SOR/54-468. 
Information on the 1954 average lake freight rates charged by carriers is 
given in Table H-10 of Appendix H. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is on page 57. 


Mr. SticK: Have you considered the possibility of reduced freight rates 
when you get.the St. Lawrence seaway finished? Are you working on that 
or are you taking it into consideration? 


Mr. MiLneER: The board is required under the Inland Water Freight Rates 
Act to set maximum freight rates for the carriage of grain on the Great Lakes, 
and in that Act it requires that we give consideration to the rates in effect 
between Canadian and American ports of like distances. We did not alter 
the rates last year, and the maximum rates which were in effect then are stil] 
the maximum rates today, but as you will see from the table the freight was 
worked at a much lower price. The board itself has not given any considera- 
tion whatsoever to the question of freight rates as to what might happen after 
the seaway is opened. | 


Mr. Stick: Don’t you think you should start work on that now? 


Mr. MILNER: We are limited in our authority under the Inland Water 
Freight Rates Act. We are required under that Act to do certain specific 
things: that is, we must consider the rates in effect at other places. There 
will be a time coming when we will be giving consideration to that, but it is 
not yet. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that carried? 
Carried. 


Transport Controller 


- The Witness: Commissioner R. W. Milner continued to serve as Transport 
Controller on a part-time basis, During 1954 he handled most of the transport 
control work from Winnipeg and spent only a few intermittent weeks in 
Ottawa. 


Mr. JoHnson (Kindersley): How much of the time would the transport 


controller spend on transport control work as opposed to his duties as a member 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners? 
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Mr. MILNER: Well, it varies from day to day. Sometimes I spend a good 
part of the day on transport control work and very little for the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. It depends what situations arise, and they change 
from day to day. I could not give you an estimate of that. 


Mr. JoHNSON (Kindersley): You feel it is not handicapping you as a 
member of the Board of Grain Commissioners to be transport controller at 
the same time? 


Mr. Mitner: To the extent that I could be putting more time in on the 
Board of Grain Commissioners when I am doing transport control work, yes; 
that must be obvious, but if you are suggesting that the work on the Board 
of Grain Commissioners is being neglected on account of the fact that I am 
transport controller, I say no. 


Mr. Argue: Would you describe to us the kind of work you do as trans- 
port controller, the various fields in which you do some transport controlling 
and what is the general type of the work? 


Mr. MILNER: Well, this committee heard the Wheat Board say that I was 
of very great use to them in moving of grain. I am going to go back now to 
the original purpose for which I was appointed transport controller. At the 
time I was appointed transport controller I stated that I believed it to be my 
duty to see that there were no bottlenecks in the movement of grain or other 
commodities which come under my responsibility as transport controller, and 
that I would ensure that grain and grain products would be in export positions 
to meet sales which had been made by the Canadian Wheat Board or other 
exporters. 

Now, at the commencement of my duties as transport controller there 
was a very great deal of detailed work in order to put transport control into 
the position in which it is today. There were a great many changes made in 
some of the methods of handling grain in the east, and the use of certain 
facilities. There was practically no clear-cut definition or problem presented 
to the railways as to what they would be required to do at any specific time. 
I will say this, that in the last two years there has never been a vessel at any 
point in Canada which has ever waited for a cargo of grain. In fact 80 per 
cent of the vessels that have left Canada’s export ports have not only 
not been delayed but they have earned despatch money. All that I think 
is helpful in the rates which might be charged at Canadian ports. 

Now you asked me what I do in the course of a day. That would be very 
difficult to answer because each day is different, but a great many matters 
affect the movement of grain. I have all the lake vessel fellows calling me to 
ask me what do I think is the chance of getting this boat or that boat to a 
certain place in the Bay. What do I think about the bookings of ocean tonnage. 
What do I think of the dates of their arrival. Do I think that they should move 
the next lot of stuff that they are moving to transfer points, or should it go 
to the bay, and what are the possibilities of getting canallers unloaded at ports 
down on the river, and the general supervision of the transport of grain as 
it affects the movement of grain to meet export commitments. So far as the 
detailed work of the movement of grain as between country points, for about 
a year and a half, because I thought it was necessary, I did do considerabie 
work in seeing that places where the car requirements were greatest had cars 
placed there, because I was in constant touch with the railways. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: What period was that? 

Mr. MILNER: Up until about eight or nine months ago. I had a good deal 
of work in connection with those matters. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: That is the eighteen-month periag prior to that? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes, that is right. 
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Mr. CASTLEDEN: Thank you. | 
Mr. MItNER: Now, I do not. know what to tell you what I do. I know I 


am very busy and I know my phone continuously rings to help people out of 


difficulties in which they find themselves in connection with matters of shipping. 


I have a fellow ask me can he move American linseed meal, for instance, from 


Duluth to a mill in Montreal and have it sacked for export. Can they move 


. American corn out of Duluth into Montreal for export, or someone else wants 


to know can we move grain into, let us say, places like Walkerville and ship 


it to the New England states for domestic consumption in the United States. It 


e 


— —_— 


is a never-ending job of settling things in connection with the movement of 
grain. 

Mr. Arcue: With regard to ‘Canada’s export commitments of grain, is 
there any shortage of vessels for moving the grain now? . 

Mr. MILNER: From where? 

Mr. ArcuE: From Fort William to Liverpool, let us say, or any other place. 
Is that a real bottleneck, or is it all a matter of sales? : 

Mr. Minner: There was a considerable bottleneck when I started, be- 
cause there was quite a demand from ore movers and for pulpwood and 
limestone and other commodities, and it was a question of working it out on 


a basis of ensuring that each of the commodities moved as they were required. 


Now that is something, since I have been at it, that has straightened itself 


out to the point that it requires much less attention than it did heretofore. It 


was a real problem at the start, but the thing has worked itself out now to 
where it is working very smoothly. Some time ago I appointed a man to act as 
my deputy in Montreal. That man has since been taken over by the Canadian 
Wheat Board as their Montreal manager, although I insisted that he remain as 


-my deputy until I was through with him, because my Act only lasts until May 


of 1956 and then transport control finishes. I do not know that I can give you 
much more information. 


Mr. ARGUE: How many full-time employees operate under this Act? 
Mr. MILNER: How many full-time employees? 
Mr. ARGUE: Yes. 


Mr. MILNER: There is Dan Kane on the west coast and a stenographer, 
and there is my secretary in Ottawa here and myself. 


Mr. ARGUE: You and your secretary divide your time between transport. 
controlling and the Board of Grain Commissioners? 


Mr. MILNER: No. My secretary is altogether transport control and works 
here in my Ottawa office. 


Mr. Mane: Would it be fair to ask the commissioner what the procedure 
is when you get a letter or a request that at‘a certain station they have not 
had cars for a long time whereas at some station a little further down the 
line they have had cars. Just how do you dig that out? 


Mr. MILNER: What I usually do is to consult the Wheat Board records, 
which I guess most of you are familiar with, which show the car requirements 
at each of the stations in western Canada in order to complete the quota 
which is in effect at that point. For instance, most of you have written 
me at one time or another about these things, and what I do in a case of that 
kind is to look up and see if that station looks as though it has been neglected 
and if it has I call it to the attention of the railway and say, “I think you 
are neglecting such and such a station; you should put some cars in there’, 
the cars are placed and that is the end of it. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): In your office of transport controller you deal 
with other matters than wheat? 
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Mr. MILNER: Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): You deal with all shipping and all transport- 
ation? 

Mr. MILNER: I deal with the commodities that are under my Act, which 
consist of ore, limestone, pulpwood, coal and lumber. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: How about the problem at Churchill of getting a sufficient 
quantity of wheat into Churchill for the summer shipments, and keeping them 
full while the ships are coming in? 

. Mr. MitneER: Of course I am watching that all the time. It is part of my 
duty. As I have said, there are no vessels waiting at any port in Canada. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: Does that go for Churchill as well? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: You are informed how many boats are coming in to 
Churchill? 

Mr. MILNER: I know more about that than anybody, because we have 
been able to give these ocean-going vessels a very fast turn around at every 
port in Canada. I think I know within half an hour at any time that there 
is a booking for any vessel to go out of Canada, so that many times I am | 
better informed than anybody else as to the position. Although the grain 
may not have been booked by the Wheat Board, I do know what vessels are 
booked at any given time, and I have good information in that regard, so that 
I can arrange railway transport and lake transport to meet the commitments. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: How far ahead would you know about vessels arriving 
at Churchill? 

Mr. MILNER: I can give you every vessel that is going to Churchill this 
year, for instance, at this moment. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: The figure will be up on last year’s, will it, or it will be 
as many as last year? 

Mr. MILNER: A little in excess. 

Mr. STUDER: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Milner mentioned that if he received 
a letter of complaint, or whatever the case might be, about some point 
being neglected he would check with the Wheat Board record if the situation 
is as had been explained he would ask the railways to do something about it, 
but what if you do not get any letter? 

Mr. MILNER: What if I do not get a letter? 

Mr. STupDER: Yes. Is there some system of dealing with that? 

Mr. MILNER: The system that is in effect at the present time is this, that 
as you know, the Wheat Board explained the other day the method by which 
at the moment they are giving shipping instructions to companies. All I say 
to the railways in general is this, that in placing cars on orders from companies 
they will place the cars into those places where the need is the greatest as indi- 
cated by these Wheat Board reports. 

Mr. JoHNsSoN (Kindersley): Mr. Chairman, I believe there is a section of 
the Canada Grain Act outlining the qualifications and requirements of a com- 
missioner, and it states rather definitely that a commissioner shall not have 
any other occupation. Is not there a conflict between your duties as transport 
controller and your duties as a member of the Board of Grain Commissioners? 

Mr. MILNER: There is to the extent that I spoke about some time ago, ie 
the government was fully aware of that. 

Mr. JoHNson (Kindersley): Do you receive any extra salary because of 
this extra responsibility? 

_ Mr. Miuner: I do not. I just get hell from everybody. 
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Mr. STUDER: Do you think this would be an advantage? ‘Take, for instance, 
Saskatchewan where there are ten wheat pool divisions. Do you think it would 
be on advantage if you had an individual under your jurisdiction in each one 
of those divisions who would have some contact with the situation in that 
area, if there was direct contact between that individual and you, a person like 
an elevator superintendent who could have direct contact with you? Would it 
eliminate some of the differences that exist in regard to local points, and some 
of the beefs could we call them, or griefs that are in evidence in those areas, 
and would it regulate the shipments to a better degree, and utilize the boxcars 
so that they would not go back and forth empty, as sometimes can happen, 
because I think it is almost out of this world that any individual could have a 
contact with such a great number of points? 

Mr. MILNER: I think I have made it very clear that I never undertook, as 
an individual, the distribution of cars in that manner. 

Mr. STUDER: I am not asking you to do it as an individual between eleva- 
tors, but as between points. 

Mr. MILNER: Even as between points at the present time under the method 
whereby companies themselves order grain from points, it would do me no good 
to say that cars should go in there if they were not ordered out of that point 
by the company. 

Mr. STUDER: Has the agent at any particular point considerable to do with 
it? I mean the railway agent, in connection with his needs, and in contacting 
the railway company and so forth? One railway agent may be on his toes and 
working on the problem while another one may not be in the same position; and 
as a result one point may obtain benefits which would not accrue to the other. 

Mr. MILNER: I think the grain companies themselves through travellers and 
traffic organizations are doing their best to eliminate those differences. 


Mr. ArGcueE: If your office were abolished tomorrow, and you have said 


that according to the law unless parliament should extend it—I mean your 


office as transport controller—should extend it—do you think that would hurt 
the movement of grain? You said that two years ago your office was very 
important but that the situation has changed considerably and there is not the 
some problem today that there was two years ago. 

Mr. MILNER: What you are asking me now is: “Am I doing anything 


’ worthwhile’’? 


Mr. ARGUE: No, I do not think that is what I am asking you. I know that 
a lot of the things you are doing are worthwhile, so we will not argue that 
point. My question is this: if your office were abolished tomorrow, would the 
grain still move from the country elevators to the terminals, to the lake ports, 
and to export markets in sufficient quantity at a trme to meet all water demand, 
or do you think it would break down somewhere along the line? 

Mr. MILNER: I think undoubtedly if you did not have one person who had 
an over-all view of the transportation picture, as I have, you would run into 
difficulties in the loading of tonnage. 

Mr. ARGUE: Do you see anything which would change that situation 
soon? 

Mr. MILNER: A lot will depend on what happens to the surpluses, and 
so on and the availability of space in the east. 

Mr. ARGUE: You have not yet come to the view in your mind, that by the 
time the Act normally expires there will be no further need for any such 
power or any such office? 

Mr. MILNER: I can only tell you what the railways say and what every- 
body else has to say about it: that is they know their problem better today 
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than they ever knew it before, and that they have Rea oan “aa a lot of 
assistance in the moving of grain and were able to do it more expeditiously 
because I can give to them exactly what would have to be done not only for 
today but for thirty days at a time, so that they could plan their operations, 
their locomotive power, where the Hose cars should be allotted, and everything 
else much better under this basis than they did heretofore. 

It is quite possible that some setup could be made with the traffic depart- 
ment of some other body, whereby this thing could be looked after efficiently. | 
I am not of the opinion that I am the only one in the world who can handle ~ 
this position; but I have had a good deal of experience with it, and it is much 
easier to handle it today, due to the way it has been organized, than when I 
first commenced. 

Mr. Tucker: Does Mr. Milner consider that the fact that he is a member 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners, and is in very close touch with the 
handling of grain as he is, means that he can do a better job for the grain 
growers of western Canada than if he were not a member of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners? 

Mr. Mitner: I do not see the force of your question. 

Mr. Tucker: There is continual complaint from some people that cry 
the Canada Grain Act you are supposed only to be a member of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, and that complaint has been raised again today. It was 
raised last year. I felt myself that it was a real advantage to the grain growers 
of western Canada that the government had made you transport controller, 
because you were a member of the Board of Grain Commissioners, instead 
of perhaps some man who was say identified with the handling of ore or - 
something else. I think it was a real concession to the grain growers of 
western Canada. 

In view of the criticism about you being a member of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners as well as transport controller, I was wondering if you felt 
that it was any advantage to the grain growers of western Canada that they 
picked you to be transport controller instead of some man | who, it may be, 
was interested in the mining industry? 

Mr. MILNER: I am a modest person. 

Mr. Gour (Russell): That is a good advantage for you. 

Mr. TuckEeR: I am not saying that the railroads opposed you. Have any 
of the pool organizations or anybody else indicated to you that they are glad 
that there is somebody who is familiar with the grain trade who is transport 
controller instead of somebody who knows nothing about it. 

Mr. MILNER: I have not had any discussion about it. 

Mr. TucKEeR: They never indicated any satisfaction with your work? 

Mr. Miner: They have not indicated any dissatisfaction. I do not . 
think any of the pools are dissatisfied with my work. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: At the present time the grain companies receive shipping 
orders. The set-up is that a company receiving a shipping order will require 
the railroads to deliver cars to various points. What do they do? Do they 
appeal to you in case they cannot get the cars? Suppose the railway companies 
fail to deliver the cars to the point where they wish to have them? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. | | 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: Sometimes they would have shipping orders and could 
not get the cars. A part of your function would be to see that cars are 
delivered. You would contact the railway companies and see that cars are + 
delivered to that point. | . 
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Mr. MILNER: That occurs quite often. For instance. at the west coast today, 
actually there are orders out there at the moment for probably three and 


one half million bushels of grain. 


Mr. CASTLEDEN: For export? 
Mr. Mitner: For export, to ship from the province of Alberta. I think it 


would be folly to put as many cars as possible into Alberta at the moment 


and plug that line of railway on the other side of Field with box cars which . 


- could not be unloaded, and for which there is no immediate export requirement. 


There could be orders in the hands of the companies and in the hands of the 
railways for shipments which, in the very nature of things, should not be 
filled at the present time. They should be filled as the requirement occurs. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: You maintain control over that. 


Mr. MILNER: I do to this extent: if I see that there are not sufficient cars 
at Fort William to maintain an adequate supply there to keep the terminals 
busy, and I consider that number to be in the neighbourhood of 3,300 to 3,500, 
all I have tried to do is to maintain at the terminals points three times the 
terminal unloading capacity, or the amount they are unloading at that «period. 
As long as that condition exists, there cannot be said to be any shortage of 
transportation. There may be a shortage of transportation at Moosomin, or 
Indian Head, but there is no shortage of transportation in the general sense. 
That is all I have concerned myself with, to see that the position is maintained. 
If I were to instruct the railways to increase their car loadings to the point 
where they had a great many more cars on track than were required, all I 


would be doing would be to immobilize att hth which would be a 


foolish thing to do. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: How about delivery points? Suppose there is a delivery 
point where the pool, or the Federal Grain, or some ‘other company has an 
order. for 100 thousand bushels of No. 4 wheat and it asks the railways to 
give them so many cars at Indian Head. Suppose they want six cars at their 
point there, and supposing those cars do not come. Do they appeal to you? © 

Mr. MILNER: Usually they take it up directly with the railways; but if 
they get into the position where they cannot get them from the railways, they 
will call me up and say: “Can you do something for me?” Then I will go to 
the railways and say: ‘“‘Why don’t you put some cars into Indian Head?” 

Mr. CasTLEDEN: And they will send six cars to Indian Head and put one 
in front of each elevator. 

Mr. Miner: I do not know what they do with them when they get them. 
As I have said, I have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. JoHnson (Kindersley): My question is in relation to Mr. Studer’s 
suggestion and I do not call every request for information a criticism. Mr. 
Studer pointed out the shortage of box cars and that it should be drawn to 
the attention of the transport controller. There may be various circumstances 
contributing to it; the box cars might be spotted down the line at a point, and 
the individuals at the marketing point would feel that they were getting a 
raw deal. Nobody has taken the initiative of drawing it to your attention. 
The situation can exist there for some time before it is finally corrected. It is 


that problem with which I am concerned, and I was wondering just—in a | 


request for information again—if you had more time to devote to this whole 
task of transport controller—whether some of that responsibility for checking | 
various marketing points to see that they are getting a fair share of the cars 
spotted there by the railways in proportion to marketing points on the main 
line, or on competing lines—whether the situation would be more satisfactory? 
That is coming down to the other point again: I understand you keep a very 
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close liaison with the Canadian Wheat Board. I do not see why, if a separate 
individual were transport controller, this same close liaison could not be held 
with the Board of Grain Commissioners. Perhaps he could be allotted these 
duties, these functions, and as Mr. Studer pointed out, that closer checking 
on individual points could be carried out by him, is that feasible? 


Mr. MILNER: I am not going to give a snap answer to a question which 
is as involved as that. I do think to the extent that you increased your, 
checking on matters of that kind, naturally the effect would likely be beneficial. 


Mr. JOHNSON ( Kindersley) : It might be desirable for you to have additional 
staff? 


Mr. MILNER: No. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): To check these various marketing points, as 
Mr. Studer was suggesting, so that these difficulties or inequalities might be 
caught at an early stage rather to have them become aggravated and an 
annoyance to the farmers concerned. Would that be of assistance? 


Mr. MILNER: Well, again, I would like to think over how that could be 
handled. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Studer. 


Mr. STUDER: Sometimes we are in a position where we cannot see the 
woods for the trees, or the other way around; but one of the statements. made 
by Mr. Milner was significant, and I think that if the farmers were aware of 
what was involved, they would be more concerned with the over-all picture 
which is, of course, the movement of grain. 

_ The statement was. that no transport ship at any time waited for grain. 
I believe that if the farmers were aware,of that, at a local point, and made 
aware of the full picture in regard to what is involved in the operations of 
the transport controller within his jurisdiction or duties, they would be inclined 
to leave a little more room before criticizing a local situation as much as 
they do. ie 

I do not think there is one farmer out of ten who realizes the fact that 
the transport controller is responsible for these movements, that the ships are 
under his jurisdiction, and that he is responsible for the movement of ore, 
coal, timber and all the rest of it. I do not know how we are going to make 
delivery, but I think it would be much better if a lot more people were 
informed as to what is involved in the whole general scheme. If there is no 
shortage of box cars, and if there is a movement from the terminals to the 
ships to take it away to market it, and the whole effective efforts of the 
transport controller are directed in that respect, and all the details are known | 
at the local point—and that is where our life revolves—nevertheless, I say that 
the farmers ought to have a greater knowledge of what is done by the transport 
controller in his efforts to move grain in western Canada. 

Mr. ArGuE: I do not want to take anything away from the transport 
controller to the extent that he has assisted in the movement of grain after it 
gets into the box car and from that point to the ultimate consumer, but I 
think that the central question with which this committee needs to deal, and 
with which it should deal, is this aggravating question of box car distribution 
which is going to stay with us until it is solved. Last night Mr. Milner said— 
_I think I am interpreting him correctly—that the problem was a matter which 
parliament had to decide or to solve, and that when parliament solved it, he 
would do what he could to see that the law was taken care of. If I am mis- 
interpreting him, he can say so. 

Mr. MILner: I think what I said was that we would administer the Canada — 
Grain Act in whatever form it was sent to us by parliament. 
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Mr. ARGUE: I was very glad to hear that last night. It was something 
which I think should be said and I hope that we were at least making a start 
toward solving this problem, but then I heard Mr. Milner say what to me 
was a very disturbing thing this afternoon, and that, is that he personally 
would not undertake to allocate cars between elevators. 

An hon. MEMBER: He said that last year. 

Mr. ARGUE: He said it last year, that is correct, but until some formula 
is established that will allocate box-cars among elevator companies equitably 
so that farmers will have the right to deliver grain to the elevator of their 
choice this problem is going to be with us and if the transport controller is 
going to say to the committee he personally will never undertake to allocate 
cars between companies either he is backing away from the statement he made 
last night or that statement requires further elaboration. 

. Mr. MILNER: I think perhaps that one of the statements is in direct con- 
tradiction with the other. I said that we on the board would carry out the 
provisions of the Canada Grain Act as it is given to us by parliament. If 
parliament decides that there is to. be a method of distribution of box-cars 
and that is contained in the Act, then of course the commissioners will carry 
out the provision of the Act and I, as a member of the board, would certainly 
do so. In my present capacity as transport controller I will not do it, and 
I have not the right to do it, and I have been so advised. I cannot make it 
any clearer than that. 

Mr. ARGUE: That is perfectly clear—if you are telling the committee you 
will not allocate cars between elevator companies because you have not 
got the power . 

Mr. MitnerR: You misunderstood. That is exactly "what I meant— 
because I have not the power. I will not get into the question of the distri- 
bution between elevators of box-cars because I have no power. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Who has the power? 

Mr. ARGUE: Could we have a copy of the regulations under the Transport 
Act? 

Mr. MILNER: You asked “who has the power?” You sat here last week 
and heard the Wheat Board tell you that they were doing it—allocating box- 
cars. Had you any doubt that they had the power to do so? 

Mr. JoHNSON (Kindersley): They were allocating shipping orders among 
companies. That is a far different thing from allocating box-cars in the 
way we are discussing now. | 
; Mr. MILNER: If the companies decide what station they wished to ship 

from they submit that list’ to the Wheat Board, so that in effect the Wheat 
Board is allocating them. | 

Mr. ArGuUE: Do elevator companies do it this way? A company at a 
given point says “we want 24 cars” and another elevator company says “we 
want 15 cars”’— — 

Mr. MILNER: That is something you will have to ask the Wheat Board. 
Are you asking me to say what happens from a practical standpoint and from 
my own knowledge, or in my position as transport controller? My under- 
standing is—and this is nothing definite—that there is a limit to the number 
of cars which the Wheat: Board will permit a company to order for one 
station at one time. 

Mr. QUELCH: Is not the practice at the present time for the local elevator 
agent to meet with the local railway agent and decide how cars will be 
distributed? I have been told that is the way it is done. They meet with 
the agent and five cars come in and they decide who shall get those five cars. 


~ 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think we are getting out ot the jurisdiction of the 
transport controller. 


Mr. QUELCH: It seems to me to be the burning question. 


The CHAIRMAN: As I explained yesterday we shall be hearing the are | 
from the people who have this particular problem to facé, and then we 
can discuss the question. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): I think I can bring the discussion back to 
the sphere of the transport controller by asking whether the transport 
controller has not some responsibility for the proportion of cars that are 
sent to certain divisions. 

Mr. MILNER: No. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Do you not require the railway companies 
to put more cars in certain divisions? 


Mr. MILNER: In consultation with the Wheat Board.in connection with 
the movement of grain which they export. 


The CHAIRMAN: The witness has explained that he had on some occasions, 
not in his capacity as controller of transport but on his own initiative, because 
he understands the situation, acting in cooperation with the railways on some 
occasions. But not in his capacity as controller. 


Mr. MILNER: Actually I did a lot of free work and all I ‘got for it was 
criticism. 


Mr. CHARLTON: Does not part of the trouble arise because these people 
do not get together to order grain from the same point? One company might 
order grain from one point and another from the next as a result of which 


the elevator of one company will be empty and the elevator of another will 


probably be full. 
The CHAIRMAN: You are citing an extreme case, but it is possible. How- 


ever, again, these people will be able to tell you shortly what they do and 


what their problems are. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): The problem which I have been trying to 
decide—and it seems that it has been impossible to resolve it over the past 
couple of years—is this: who is responsible? If you ask the Board of Grain 
Commissioners you might think it is the Canadian Wheat Board; if you ask 
the Canadian Wheat Board you might come to the conclusion it is the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. The question of responsibility has got to be settled 
somewhere and I have been trying to determine where it is. It is now, 
apparently, in the hands of parliament. 

The CHAIRMAN: That statement is not quite accurate if you do not mind 
my saying so. I think it has been made clear by the Wheat Board that there 
is no doubt there is no jurisdiction in the matter as far as the Board of 
Grain Commissioners is concerned. We have the Canada Grain Act, before us 
and members of the committee all familiar with it, and there is no section of 
that Act which gives them the responsibility. I repeat: there is no section 
of the Canada Grain Act which gives any power to the commissioners to 
allocate box-cars. 

Mr. ARGUE: The car order book. yeor 

The CHAIRMAN: That is not allocating cars as between companies. 


Mr. ARGUE: The only trouble with the car order book is the transport if, 
controller. Mr. Milner of the Board of Grain Commissioners has to carry — 


out the provisions of the car order book, but the transport controller won’t let 
him do it, because he suspends it now and again. 
The CHAIRMAN: Even that statement is not too accurate. 
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Mr. TuckER: You know that it was suspended in consultation with the 
Wheat Board, and that the evidence of the Wheat Board indicated they had 
done a splended job. Would you suggest, when the Wheat Board recommended 
that the car order book should be suspended for the time being, that the 
transport controller was wrong in accepting their views? 

Mr..ArGurE: I would say the transport controller made a mistake—not 
exactly in accepting the views of the Wheat Board, but in accepting them with- 
out at the same time consulting with the farm organizations. | 
Mr. Tucker: The farm organizations have complete confidence in the 

Wheat Board, the evidence was that this suspension was necessary in order to 
enable them to do their job. If it was necessary for the car order book to be 
suspended, they would want it to be suspended. 

Mr. ARGUE: I would say the farm organizations should very: definitely 
have been consulted before the order book was cancelled in view of the pro- 
vision which is written into the Act to maintain the rights of producers to 
obtain box-cars. 
: Mr. Tucker: I bet that if you ask the farmers themselves—I know what 

their opinion would be—they would say “we want the wishes of the Wheat 
Board adhered to in order to carry out the marketing of wheat.’ Every - 
farmer in western Canada would say that and you know they would say it. 

Mr. ARGUE: We can ask them when they.come to give evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN: They will be appearing very shortly. Did you get the 
“answer to your question, Mr. Quelch? Can we carry this section? 

Carried. We will now go on to the next item: Canadian Government 
Elevators. 

Mr. MacKenziE: Receipts of grain during 1953-54 at the Canadian Govern- 
ment Terminal Elevators operated by the Board at Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge and Prince Rupert, totalled only 13-9 million 


bushels as compared with 27-5 million for the previous crop year. From an | 


operating standpoint, however, the 1953-54 crop year was very satisfactory 
as stocks in store at July 31, 1954, were 15-7 million bushels or 86 per cent 
of elevator capacity. The stocks in store at the beginning of the crop year 
were 14-5 million bushels. 

Canadian. Government Elevators showed a ole of revenue over operat- 
ing expenses in the amount of $779,074 for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1954, as compared with a surplus of $443,672 in the previous fiscal year. More 
detailed information respecting handlings and the operation of the Canadian 
. Government Elevators is given in Appendix J to this report. 

The CHAIRMAN: Any questions on that? 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: I notice that the handling at the Lethbridge point, which 
has a capacity of one and a quarter million bushels—that they had shipments 
of 22,000 bushels. Prince Rupert, which has the same capacity, handled 8 
million bushels. That, I suppose, is because it is an export point. 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: The question that occurs to me is this: since the operating 
of these government storage elevators has been a good operation—they have 
made a profit in each of these years— might it not help to remove some of the 
congestion if we had more of these government storage elevators? 

Mr. Mitner: I think it should be borne in mind, Mr. Castleden with 
regard to. this figure of $779,074 shown as a surplus that a commercial organ- 
ization would have to charge depreciation. There is no cost of capital here. 
If you kept the figures as a commercial organization would have to do, that 
profit would disappear and we would be “in the red”’ definitely. 
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Mr. CasSTLEDEN: I see. Perhaps the farmer is the one who is losing Homaigse 
he is not able to deliver his grain. 


Mr. MILNER: I have sympathy with him, there is no question about that 


but I am only referring now to this statement on elevators which is before ~ 


the meeting. 


Mr. Purpy: The cost of the elevators and their depreciation is a con- 
tribution by Canada as a whole to the wheat growers and the grain growers 
of the west? 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry that item? 

Mr. PommMeEr: I want just to comment on the operating profit of $779,074 
in 1954 as compared with $443,672 in 1953. What is the reason for the differ- 
ence in the operating profit in view of the smaller handling? 

Mr. MILNER: Storage. 

The WITNESS: More storage and less handling. 

Mr. MILNER: And there were some better contracts, made for storage by 
people like Canada Malt. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry this? 

Carried. 

Organization and Procedure. 

The WITNESS: On December 31, 1954, the Board’s staff numbered 897 
which was 42 less than on Decannen 31, 1953. Of this total 838 were in the 
continuing establishment and 59 were casual employees whose numbers vary 
with work requirements. 


The staff of the Canadian Government Elevators at Winnipeg, Saskatoon, . 


Moose Jaw, Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge and Prince Rupert totalled 198, of 
which 39 were casual employees. This is a decrease of 21 from 1953. 

Progress has been made during the year on the program initiated in 1953 
for revising the organization of the Board’s branches. Certain employees have 
been regrouped with the object of improving co-ordination of the work of the 
different branches. Use of business machines was extended to facilitate 
improved procedures. 


The following table shows location of the Board’s staff broken down by 
groups: 


tA d= 

minis- | Inspec- Weigh- | - At December | At December 

trative | tors Sam- men | Track- 31, 1954 31, 1953 

Point and and plers and men 
Cler- | Assist- Assist- ——— 
ical ants ants Total |Casuals{| Total |Casualst 
WEG MILPCONN Ss Ale lh otc one 8 9 4 1 — 22 — 23 — 
SUES A 1 1 gh eee RUE aD 2 3 8 — — 13, 4 10 2 
UPEOULOS SoA. sty okt w _ 1 1 — “= 2. — 3 1 
Hart Walliams ss i, oso css: 30 99 71 87 53 340 5 364 61 
COR IE aes ees As ees — — 2 i —_ 4 — des 
WV TERADCD. Ars eho c ves c ee ee { ee aH 105 10 — 285 10 297 25 
29 

Pie OE aes ee tS 2 4 5 4 2 17 1 18 1 
DEGIBAOUAN no She tote ld ws _- 4 ) 3 1 13 —- 14 2 
Medicine Hat............ — 2 1 3 —- 6 — 6 — 
POLONIA. Se ies Oo — 1 2 1 1 5 1 5 2 
Madmontol..GAe wes... ee: 6 8 24 3 1 42 10 41 9 
Ost ete ee ie a 7 6 19 6 5 43 41 4 
Waneouver uN oe. 16 22 14 29 15 96 19 103 27 
Prinoe uuperte. noe Seek -—- 1 2 _ 2 5 4 4 
PV I0bOTTAwirk te ow: Kaec aie. —- 2 — 2 — 4 —_ 5 1 


OURIAT enone igs: { oe 197 263 151 80 897 59 $39 139 
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Mr. Tucker: What sort of work are the 29 chemists and druggists doing . 
in Winnipeg? { 

Mr. MILNER: Research work in the laboratory. 

Mr. TucKER: What sort of research work? 

Mr. MILNER: Baking and malting tests—questions on the colour of macaroni 
and things which are way over my head. They work very closely with the 
Inspection Department. 

The WITNESS: They carry out studies of malting requirements and that 
kind of thing. | 

Mr. MILNER: And tests in respect to new grades of wheat. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Are they doing any work outside bread and the present 
use of food? 

Mr. MILNER: Oh yes, a number of other things. They are continually 
experimenting. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Do they work in conjunction with the National Research 
Council? 

Mr. MILNER: They do not overlap at all, but they do work together closely. 


By Mr. Tucker: 

Q. Asa matter of fact your administrative staff of 106 in Winnipeg includes 
the board itself?—A. Yes. 

@. And your salaries are paid out of fees paid in connection with the grain 
trade?—-A. Oh no. Parliament votes every cent that we spend and every dollar 
that we get. All our fees and so on go into the consolidated revenue. 

Q. As a matter of fact over the years has not more been collected in 
the way of licence fees and fees for inspections and so on than has been voted 
for this work, is that right?—-A. No. The reverse is true. There have only 
been one or two years when we have paid our expenses. | 

@. How much short were you this year? 

The CHAIRMAN: If you will just wait a little we are about to come to the 
financial statement. 


By Mr. Tucker: 

Q. I am going to deal with that shortage. The shortage in this past year 
was I believe, $187,000. The salaries and expenses of the 29 chemists and 
druggists would pretty well be absorbed by that $187,000 shortage, is that not 
correct?—A. I suppose you could balance that out, but the Canada Grain Act 


‘demands that we should keep a research laboratory for purposes defined in 


the Act. ; 
Q. Yes, but the National Research Council does similar work for other 


industries and I suggest that if you were to charge for the research, that is being 
done for other industries by the National Research Council, and take it out of 
the $187,000 that the actual fees charged to people for the work done in the 
handling of their grain would cover all the expenses including the salaries of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. I suggest that to you, and I suggest it so 
that any misunderstanding of the facts of the administration of this Act under 


- review as to the extent it is paid for out of the grain itself may be cleared up. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we carry this? Are we still on “Organization and 
Personnel’. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: I see that the number of weighmen and assistants is given 
as 151. Are those permanent employees? 

Mr. MILNER: 151 are, yes 
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Mr. CAsTLEDEN: Are those men who assist the inspectors and com- 
missioners? ; ~ 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. | . 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: How big a staff is required? Supposing you are doing a 
weighover at a terminal elevator? : 

Mr. MitnEr: In the east? 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: Yes, or at Fort William. 

Mr. MILNER: The secretary tells me that we sent 40 down there last year in 
the winter months to weighover the eastern terminals. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: In charge of one of the commissioners? 

Mr. MiLNER: Oh no, in charge of one of the senior weighing officers. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: He goes down with his own staff? - | 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: When you are doing a weigh-over do these men take 
charge of the elevator entirely? 

Mr. MILNER: Entirely. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: And no machinery is allowed to be in operation? 

Mr. MILNER: Only the machinery necessary to weigh the stocks. No grain 
is allowed to go. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: And one of your senior weighmen is in charge? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. 

Mr. CastTLEDEN: But not any of the commissioners or assistant 
commissioners? 

Mr. MILNER: No. 

Mr. CHARLTON: One more question. Is there any particular reason why 
your cash revenue for the first nine months of this year is down so much 
from the same period last year? 


Bas 


Mr. MIuNER: Lack of handling and lack of fees for inspection and weighing. | 


Mr. CHARLTON: It is due to the elevators being clogged? 
Mr. MILNER: Lack of movement. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then can we carry that? 

Carried. 


Now we come to “Expenditure and Revenue.” Possibly we could dispense 
with reading this, as it is a tabulation of figures, and you have the detail of 


the revenue by points on page 64, and the expenditure by points on page 65, . 


the summary of operations on page 66, the revenue and expenditure by points 
on page 67 and the revenue and expenditure by points and branches, fiscal 


year ended March 31, 1954, on page 68. Mr. Tucker already covered this. 


point quite well I think. Are there any questions or can we carry this? 

Carried. 

The WITNESS: Before you say anything more, Mr, Chairman, may I suggest 
that again we have one additional piece of information which we are ready 
to file as a result of the requests made. | 

Mr. ArGuE: I wonder if I could get a copy of the regulations under the 
Transport Act from the transport controller? 


Mr. MinnER: I will send them. Do you want the committee to have ; 


one here? | . 
Mr. ARGUE: I would like a copy but I do not want to be singled out. 


™. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I do not think there is any point in putting that on the 
record, but those who would like to have the regulations raise your hands 
and we will send you a copy. 

Mr. ARGUE: «We will be discussing box-cars from here on, and we should 
have the regulations as to the transport controller’s present powers. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will ask for some fifteen nreik and have them sent 
to the secretary. 

Mr. TucKER: And the question I asked about the increase in storage? 

The Witness: If you will allow me to get Mr. Baxter on the floor we 
will tell you that. 

Mr. Baxter: I have the answer to your question, Mr. Argue, with respect 
to the relationship of the storage to the licensed capacity. It is a three-page 
statement and I will hand you a copy afterwards. I expect the answer to 
your question, Mr. Tucker, should be in the mail now and as soon as it is 
available I will hand it to the chairman. I believe the only further outstanding 
question is that of yours, Mr. Castleden, concerning the shipments and the 
-marketings back to 1949-50. That is bene tabulated and as soon as it is 
available I will pass it also to the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that answer all the questions now? Well, I am 
very pleased to be able to thank the board for their very kind cooperation. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Before the Board of Grain Commissioners report is passed 
would you consult the Department of Justice to get the department official 
over here? | | 

The CHarrMAN: If you will notice I did not pass the report. We passed 
all sections of the report, but I did not pass the report, so that the report is 
still open. We .will hear the witnesses and then we will do the unfinished 
business afterwards. . 

Mr. CHARLTON: Do we want the Board of Grain Commissioners here all 
the time? 

The CHAIRMAN: No. The idea was to get a legal opinion from the Depart- 
ment of Justice, not from the Board of Grain Commissioners, so it does not 
make any difference if they are here or not. 

That completes the evidence from the Board of Grain Commissioners and 
on behalf of the committee I thank you very much for your very kind 
cooperation. 

Now we will hear the representatives from the North-West Line Elevators 
Association, Mr. Cecil Lamont. I will ask Mr. Cecil Lamont to come up to 
the table. 


Mr. Cecil Lamont, President, The North-West Line Elevators Association, called: 


The CHAIRMAN: I would say that the North-West Line Elevators Associa- 
tion represented by Mr. Lamont will be the first here and then I believe the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool will be heard followed by the United Grain Growers, 
then the Manitoba Pool and the Alberta Pool. This will be the order followed. 

We will follow the usual practice of allowing the witness to present his 
case fully without interruption and then ask questions after he is through 
with his statement, for further clarification. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have with me Mr. C. D. 
Shepard, Q.C., General Counsel for the North-West Line Elevators Association. 
First of all I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of the 
committee for the invitation to attend your hearings and to be heard. The 
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organization which I represent is comprised of the line elevator companies 
of western Canada,—that is the privately and publicly owned country and 
terminal elevators other than those operated by the wheat pool organizations 
and by the United Grain Growers Limited. , > 

The number of country elevators which we operate is 2,717 out of a total 
number of elevators of 5,313, which represents slightly over 51. per cent of 
the country elevators in western Canada. In addition, our member companies 
operate some 61 million bushels of terminal capacity. The replacement value 
of these country and terminal elevators is estimated at approximately $206 
million. Now you are used to dealing in very large figures here but in so 
far as western Canada is concerned we feel it is quite a large investment in 
grain handling facilities. 

There is one point before proceeding ‘with the formal section of the brief 
with which I would like to deal and that is our relationship with the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange. There has been a tendency, and I noticed a tendency 
even during the present session of parliament, to identify the line elevator 
companies with the Winnipeg Grain Exchange.’ I would like to point out that 
we are an entirely distinct and separate organization. We are members of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, or at least our companies are members, in exactly 
the same manner as the pools and the United Grain Growers. The ordinary 
line elevator companies, the smaller companies, might have one or two member- 
ships in the Grain Exchange, and the larger companies might have up to five 
or six memberships out of a total of some 450 memberships. The value of a 
membership in the Grain Exchange at the present time is approximately $1,700, 
so that a company operating 300 or 400 elevators having five or six member- 
ships would have a financial stake in the Grain Exchange of, say, $10,000. 
The cost of building a single country elevator today—that is a standard 
35,000 bushel country elevator equipped with a cleaner—is $46,800, so that you 
can see that our financial interest is in the operation of elevators, and the 
attempts that are made to identify us with the Winnipeg Grain Exchange are 
not correct. We are the line elevator companies operating elevators for the 
handling of grain. The reason that we are a member of. the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange is exactly the same as the reason that the pools and the United 
Grain Growers are members; that is, it provides a meeting place for buyers 
and sellers, and so long as it provides a meeting place for buyers and sellers 
and provides a service either to the producers or to ourselves, I presume we 
will continue to be members. \ 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will proceed with the formal section of our brief. 
We propose in this to deal in the main with the question which has been before 
this committee—it was introduced yesterday—and that is the right of the 
farmer to deliver to the elevator of his choice. Last year you will recall that 
the pools, the United Grain Growers and ourselves, dealt at some length with 
the question of grading, weighing, dockage and other matters directly relating 
to the operation of country and terminal elevators. It is not our intention 
to go into a repetition of those matters beyond what we ee be asked at 
this meeting. 

With that I will now proceed with the presentation of this brief. By the 
way, we are having mimeographed copies made. So far I have only the typed 
copy but I anticipate that for tomorrow’s hearing we will have the mimeo- 
graphed copies available for the committee. We had not expected to be called 
quite so early this afternoon. Last time we were last on the list, but apparently 
the last shall be first, and we have been called first on this occasion. We 
will have that ready for tomorrow, however, that is to say the mimeographed 
copies. ; 
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_ As regards the first section I think there will be no difficulty in following 
me as far as I can get today. First I will deal with the origin and history of 
the car order book provisions of Canada Grain Act: 

The highly regulated supervision of the handling and movement of grain in 
Canada dates back to July 7th, 1900, when the Manitoba Grain Act was given 
royal assent. There was no provision in the original Act relating to the dis- 
tribution or supply of railway cars other than subsection five of section 41 
which provided that the owner or operator of a warehouse shall apply to the 
proper railway official to furnish a car to any person who has been allotted a 


bin in such warehouse for the storage of grain. 


The car order book was instituted in 1902 by an amendment to the Mani- 
toba Grain Act. This provision was for the benefit of and protection of the 
producer. The car order book at the time of its origin, and throughout its use 
during the past fifty-three years, has never been operated for the benefit of or 
for the protection of the elevator company. The attack by the pools on the 
car order book provisions of the Act today arises, not through dissatisfaction of 
the large body of western farmers, but through a section of the farmer-owned 
commercial elevator companies seeking an amendment to the Act relating to 
car distribution which they think would provide particular advantages for the 
elevator companies which they are managing, rather than keeping in mind that 
the underlying purpose of the car order book is for the benefit of the grain 
producer and not the elevator operating companies. 

The original car order book provisions were amended in 1903, in 1906, and 
in 1908 provision was made requiring the railways to appoint custodians of car 
order books at flag stations or sidings. All these amendments were for the 
underlying purpose already referred to. 

The Manitoba Grain Act was repealed by the Canada Grain Act of 1912 
but the same car order book provisions were carried forward into the new Act. 
Changes were made from time to time in certain provisions by amendments to 
the Canada Grain Act. _ 

The 1929 amendment provided that every order for a car should be entered 
in the car order book; the agent for an applicant could only act as agent for | 
one applicant; no applicant could have more than one application in the book | 
at one time, although elevators could receive two cars on each allotment and 
other applicants one only; no car to be furnished to any applicant unless ordered 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act; the board, with the approval 
of the Governor in Council, could. modify the car order book provisions of the 
Act for the purpose of more fully protecting the interests of the producers of 


_grain and facilitating the distribution of cars without discrimination as between 


producers; country elevators or otherwise (this provision was not carried into 
the 1930 Act); the penalty clause re transferring or selling the right to any car 
was dropped; two or more producers could jointly make application for a car. 

The Canada Grain Act of 1930 provided: that no applicant except the 
manager of an elevator could have more than one unfilled application in the 
car order book; that the manager of an elevator could have not more than 
two unfilled applications in the car order book. 

No further changes were made in the car order book provisions until 1944. 
Briefly, the car order book provisions at that time were: 


i. Railways to furnish car order book to agent at each point from 
which western grain was shipped; 


2. Agent at shipping point to fill in applications except for signature 
of applicant; 


3. Elevator manager entitled to have two unfilled applications in 
book and other applicants one only; 
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4. Untrue representations in applications made applicant liable to 
penalty; 


5. Agent for applicant could only act as agent for one applicant; 


6. Applications received and completed in order of arrival of appli- 
cants at place where book kept; 


7. Applicants permitted specify car of any standard capacity or of 
two or more capacities alternatively; 


8. Book to be open for inspection by any person but inspection 
to be made in presence of agent who is ecens ae for safe custody and 
proper condition of book; 


9. Each car available at the point to be placed in order in accordance 
with the outstanding unfilled applications in the book, except for cars 
ordered by the Board of Grain Commissioners to be placed out of turn 
for special reasons; 


10. Cars placed for an applicant who is unable to load to be assigned 
to the next applicant for a car at the place where the car then is. 


In October, 1939, the Board of Grain Commissioners laid down the principle 
that a grower in selling wheat in store, who had a car ordered on the car 
order book, had transferred his right to the car in question to the Se as 
part of this sale. 

In July, 1944, a railway official queried this ruling of the board. The 
question was referred to the board’s counsel who stated he could find no 
provision in the statute to support the board’s ruling, and that under the 
statute the applicant was the only one entitled to use that particular car. 

The board then referred the question to the Deputy Minister of Justice 
who gave the opinion that the board did not have the power under the Act 
to authorize an applicant who had subsequently sold the grain, to transfer 
the car placed pursuant to his application, to the purchaser. 

To regularize the position, order in council P.C. 7594, dated October 1, 
1944, under the War Measures Act, ordered as follows: 


That where an application for a car for grain has been properly 
entered in the car order book, a subsequent change in ownership of the 
grain, on or after delivery to a country elevator, will not affect delivery 
of it to a car so ordered. 


This provision was embodied in the Canada Grain Act by Chapter 3 of 
_ the 1947 Statute by the addition of the following new subsection to section 62: 


(4) Where an application by a person for a car to be loaded at a 
country elevator has been entered in a car order book, as provided in 
this section, and that person has delivered a carlot of grain to the 
elevator to be loaded in the car for which application is made, if, on or 
after delivery to the elevator, the said grain becomes the property of any 
other person, such last-mentioned person may load the same grain into 
a car placed pursuant to the application. 


Previous to the 1944 order-in-council, each elevator at a point could order 
the same number of cars as the other elevators at the point for the shipment 


of company grain. Additional cars however, are loaded at the different 


elevators in accordance with the number of its customers who order cars to 


ship their own grain. With the right established to transfer the car on selling 


- their grain, it is in the interest of the farmer, who has a carload to dispose of, 


to apply for a car before selling the grain to the elevator irrespective of — 
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whether or not he is interested in shipping his own grain to the terminal. 
With the present congested conditions it is also in the interests of the elevator 
operator to encourage his customers to do so, with the result that there can 
be as many as fifty or more consecutive applications on the book, all for. 
loading at one elevator. While small quota deliveries are in effect, the number 
of farmers who are in a position to ship a car lot is very much reduced but 
this is overcome by joint applications from two or more farmers. It must also 
be remembered that a farmer does not have to be in a position to load a-car 
when he makes his application. Cars can be ordered before the grain is 
harvested, the farmer hoping that before the car is supplied he will have the. 
grain available. If it is not, then his application is cancelled and he makes a 


- new application which, of course, has a lower priority in the book. The same 


applies to quotas; the farmer hopes that the quota will be raised before his car 
is supplied. If it is not and he is not in a position to load, then his application 
is cancelled and he can make a new application with lower priority. 

In our opinion, the 1947 amendment benefits the elevator company, rather 
than the farmer. 

I would like to stress that point that in our opinion the 1947 ue wet 
benefits the elevator companies rather than the farmer. 

Now to proceed with an outline of the existing right of the farmer to 
deliver to the elevator of his choice: 

For one not in the elevator trade, the Car Order Book provisions of the 
Canada Grain Act may seem somewhat involved. To the average elevator 
agent this is not so, as he must understand the Car Order Book provisions so 
that he may operate his elevator in accordance with the Act. Unfortunately, 
many farmers do not know their rights. If they did they would know that 
under the Car Order Book they have the right and the ability to deliver their 
grain to the elevator of their choice and that it will get its true position in ship- 
ping in accordance with the Car Order Book. 

Before proceeding further, I porpose to outline the farmers’ rights andes 
the Car Order Book provisions of the Act. I trust that this will not unduly 
burden you, but I feel that it is essential for the Eastern and British Columbia 
members of this Committee to fully realize that the farmer now has the right 


-and ability to deliver to the elevator of his choice. These provisions have 


been developed over a period of 53 years for the protection of the farmer, and 
for one purpose only—to enable the farmer to deliver to the elevator of his 
choice. What you are dealing with here is an attempt by the management of 
one faction of the elevator trade to supersede the advantages the producer now 
has and take away from him, under the guise of “elevator of his choice’, the 


. full freedom and the benefit of all competitive factors that are now his in the 


marketing of his grain. 
I shall now proceed to outline the detailed provisions of the Car Order 


Book. This outline is not mine. It is that of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada, as set forth in the booklet entitled “The Farmer and the Country 
Elevator” published in 1953 under the authority of the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. I quote from the booklet: 


The railways are required under the Canada Grain Act to provide 
each railway agent with a Car Order Book. At a shipping point where 
there is no agent the railways can be directed by the Board to appoint a 
custodian of the Car Order Book. Any person who owns grain which he 
desires to ship may request the railway agent or custodian to enter his 
application for a car in the Car Order Book. 

Owners of grain and elevator agents may make applications for 
cars at any time during the railway agent’s or custodian’s normal 
office hours. Applications must be received and completed by the rail- 
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way agent or custodian in the order of the arrival of applicants at the 
place where the book is kept. The railway agent or custodian fills in 
the application which is then signed by the applicant. Applications are 
made out in triplicate and must be made out in the order in which they 
appear in the book. One copy of the signed application must be given 
by the railway agent or custodian to the applicant. 

Two or more growers can jointly make application for a car but 
each of the applicants must sign the application personally or by proxy. 

Elevator managers are permitted to have two outstanding orders 
in the Car Order Book but no other person can have more than one 
outstanding order. A producer may authorize another person to sign 
an application in the Car Order Book on his behalf but the person 
authorized to sign must file with the railway agent or custodian his 
written authority which is known as a ‘proxy’. 


Producers applying for cars in the Car Order Book must specify: 


1. The size of the car required (alternate car capacities may be 
indicated). , 


2. Kind of grain to be loaded (alternate kinds of grain may be 
specified). 


3. Description of land on which grain was grown. 


4. Elevator or loading platform at which to be loaded. 

It is not necessary that the grain be available for loading when the 
application is made but within THREE hours of receiving notice from the 
railway agent that a car has been placed in accordance with this applica- 
tion, the applicant must give notice to the railway agent of his ability and 
intention to load. The loading must be completed in September, October 
and November, within twenty-four hours and at other times within 
forty-eight hours after giving notice of ability and intention to load. 

If, after any car has been placed in accordance with any applica- 
tion, notice of ability and intention to load same has not been given 
within three hours, or if any such notice has been given and loading 
has not commenced within twenty-four hours after giving notice of 
ability and intention to load, the application will be cancelled by the 
railway agent. The car will then be assigned by the railway agent 
in fulfilment of the next application for a car of the same capacity 
at the place where such car then is. 


A grower can at any time before the car is placed, providing he has 
not sold the grain to an elevator company, amend his application in 
regard to the place at which he desires. the car to be placed, the kind of 
grain to be shipped or the size of the car required. . 

An elevator agent loading grain into a railway car supplied on 
the application of any person or persons other than the elevator agent 
shall not load into such car any grain other than the grain, or a like 
quantity of the kind and grade delivered by such person or persons. 

A grower can have a car on order under his own name and 
may act as agent for a person or persons in making application for 
another car, but he is not entitled to act as agent for more than one 
application. 

Bills of lading for car loaded by or for growers must show the 
name of the farmer on whose account the car was loaded. | 

While a railway agent or other custodian of a Car Order Book 
is not required to obtain proof that a grower making application for — 
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a car has the necessary grain to load the car, the terms of the applica- 
tion make applicants subject to the Acero of Section 63 for 
making untrue representation. A 4 

A’ ear having been placed by the railway company shall not be 
moved before loading except on the direction of the railway agent. 

Any person possessing evidence that improver entries have been 
made in the Car Order Book should report such irregularities to the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. After inquiry, if the Board is of the 
opinion that any application has been improperly made, it may direct 
such application or applications to: be cancelled and, if warranted, 
proceed to prosecution. 

Subsection 4 of Section 62 of the CAnadh Grain Act provides that, 
where an application for a car of grain has been properly eitoned 
in the Car Order Book, a subsequent change in the ownership of the 
grain on or after delivery to a country elevator will not affect delivery 
of it to a car so ordered. Elevator agents should notify railway station 
agents when they have acquired grain for which they expect to 
use a car ordered in the Car Order Book. It should be noted that ‘on 
or after delivery’ refers to complete delivery of a car lot for storage. 

Kr If individual loads are sold on delivery to the elevator the grain loses 
its identity and cannot be considered as part of the car lot. 

The transfer of the right to load a car can only be exercised if 
the application for the car was made in the Car Order Book before 
the grain is sold to the elevator company. 

If only a portion of a carload has been delivered to an elevator 
when the car is supplied on the application and the grower is not 
able to immediately deliver the balance of the grain to complete 

_ the loading of the car in accordance with the provisions of Section 71 
of the Canada Grain Act, then the application will be cancelled by 
the railway agent and the car assigned to fulfil the next application 
in the Car Order Book for a car of the capacity of the car in question 
at the same elevator. 

The name of the person who made the application for the car 
must be shown on the bill of lading issued in respect of such car, and 
this will be taken by the railway agent as prima facie evidence that 
the car has been loaded in accordance with the application in the Car 
Order Book. 


That, Mr. Chairman, ends the Board of Grain Commissioners’ outline 
of the farmers’ rights under the Car Order Book provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act. I believe that any reasonable-minded person will agree that 
under this Act the farmer is fully protected in delivering his grain to the 
elevator of his choice. Furthermore, he has the right of delivering to the 
elevator of his choice right up to the moment that his grain is ready to. 
place on the elevator scales. The next section of this deals with the failure. 
of car cycles and pool support of the Car Order Book. 

J In periods of congestion, during World War I, various measures were 
taken, under the authority of the War Measures Act, to distribute box 
ears to country elevators. First a car cycle was based on permanent elevator 
capacity. This was then superseded by a cycle based on ating over an 
historic period of time. 

} Now let ‘us examine the attitude which the Pools adopted concerning ear 

- distribution under the car cycle. 
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We quote from the Annual Reports of the Board of Directors of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. This is from the Directors’ Report of 1941 (Page 
12): . 

The distribution of cars based on permanent space, which was put 
into effect by the Car Allocation Committee last year, has been a source 
of great dissatisfaction to Pool members in the country as well as to the 
Board and Management. Strong protests were registered throughout 
the season in an effort to secure a more equitable distribution. 

While the Car Allocation Committee was not continued into the 
current year—1941—the Canadian Wheat Board, which became respon- 
sible for the distribution of cars, decided at the beginning of the season 
to continue the policy of last year’s Committee. Protests from the 
organization and from many Pool members in the country were regis- 
tered with the Board. The Wheat Board has now announced that it is 
satisfied conditions have changed sufficiently so that control of car 
distribution can be eliminated. 

Theres ‘still a\'serigus shortage of cars which, up.to the present 
time has worked against the interests of our grower members who 
desire to deliver their grain to their own facilities. With the elimination 
of the method of allocating carson the basis of a cycle, and with a larger 

“number of cars available for the movement of grain, some improvement 
may be anticipated. 


This is from the Report of the Board of Directors of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool for 1942:— 


At the present time the Canadian Wheat Board is exercising control 
over the distribution of cars and we have refused to agree to the system 
of car allocation in force in previous years on the basis of permanent 
country storage capacity. Your Board has taken the stand that the 
only fair method of allocating cars to elevators is in accordance with the 
grower’s preference as provided by the Canada Grain Act. If this is 
found impossible of accomplishment the Wheat Board has been repeat- 
edly advised that the allocation of cars should be based on all space 
available, including both temporary and permanent space. 


I should like to stress one pentence from this Ronanicred opinion of Peol 
Directors: 


Your Board has taken the stand that the only fair method of 
allocating cars to elevators is in accordance with the growers’ preference 
as provided in the Canada Grain Act. 


In their 1943 Report, the Pool Directors reported to their Annual Meeting 
—(Page 13): 


At the beginning of the last crop year Pool Elevators were fortunate 
in having around 30,000,000 bushels of space in country elevators and 
bins when the 1942 crop started to move. Because of this position we 
were able to handle 39°71% of all grain delivered in the country 
during the year, in spite of the fact that the policy of distributing cars 
was continued on the basis of permanent country elevator space under 
-a 30 car cycle. 

Early in July the three Pool organizations started negotiations with 
the Canadian Wheat Board with a view to securing a more equitable 
car distribution policy. The Pools submitted that the only sound policy 
upon which cars could be distributed was based on the grower’s prefer- 
ence, under which the producer of grain would indicate the elevator 
to which his grain should be delivered. | 
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‘In the course of the negotiations the Wheat: Board submitted a 
counter proposal that it would be advisable to maintain a cycle of car. 
distribution, but that the basis of the cycle should be the average per- 
centage of all grains handled by country elevators at individual points 
during the seasons 1938-39 and 1939-40. As this was the basis of the 
proposal submitted by the Pools to the original Car Allotment Com- 
mittee set up in 1940, it was approved by your organization, and the 
necessary information was compiled and submitted to the Wheat Board 
early in September. 

At the time of the preparation of this Report the new policy has 
not been brought into effect. 

Under the Wheat Board’s proposal the new cycle would operate 
for the distribution of cars for shipment of wheat to the Head of the 
Lakes. Country elevator shipments of wheat to U.S. destinations, or to 
eastern or western domestic markets, as well as coarse grains to any 
destinations, are not included in the cycle. There is a provision that 
on wheat shipments to the United States no elevator company will be 
allowed to ship more than five off-cycle cars from‘any one station, unless 
the companies operating at the stations have either shipped an equal 
number of off-cycle cars, or have had an opportunity of completing such 
shipments. 


We now turn to the Annual Report of the Canadian Wheat Board for the 
Crop Year 1943-44, which refers to the experiment of a car cycle based on 
past deliveries. The report states: (Pages 16 and 17) 


The Board exercised control of car distribution from August Ist, 
1943 to May 5th, 1944. Asa result of experience in 1942-43, the problem 
of the distribution of cars between elevator companies was carefully 
reviewed by the Board in July, 1943. On August 13, 1943 the Board 
outlined to the representatives of the various grain handling organiza- 


‘tions, a proposed car cycle policy based on the percentage of receipts 


of all grains of each elevator at each delivery point during the crop 
years 1938-39 and 1939-40. Certain objections to the Board’s proposal 
were raised and the Board agreed to give further consideration to the 
details of its proposal. After examining the suggested basis in detail, 
and after giving consideration to all representations which were made, 
the Board advised elevator companies that a new car cycle, based upon 
the percentage of gross primary receipts of all grains by each elevator 
during the 1938-39 and 1939-40 crop seasons combined, would become 
effective as from October’ 23rd, 1943. At delivery points where ex- 
ceptional conditions existed in the two basic years, the Board agreed 
to defer the new car cycle until each local situation could be appraised. 

The revised basis continued in effect in Manitoba until April 25th, 
1944 and in Saskatchewan and Alberta until May 3rd, 1944, when all 
Board restrictions covering the shipment of grain and car distribution 
were removed. From April 26th, 1944 in Manitoba, and from May 5th, 
1944 in Saskatchewan and Alberta, the allocation of cars was returned to 
the railway companies in accordance with the terms of the Canada Grain 
Act, except for certain remaining shipments of wheat and oats purchased 
for direct shipment to the United States in cars supplied by United 
States railways. 

When the Board assumed responsibility for car distribution, it did 
so reluctantly and on the understanding that as soon as conditions per- 
mitted, car distribution would be made in the normal way under 
provisions of the Canada Grain Act. The Board felt that that time had. 
arrived in late April, 1954 and acted accordingly. 
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Here you see the Wheat Board favoring the distribution of cars under the 
Car Order Book provisions of the Canada Grain Act. 


“U.F.C. Information”, the official organ of the United Farmers of Saskat- 
chewan, which is the predecessor of that organization which appeared before 
you last week, in September, 1944, published a letter received from Mr. R. M. 
Mahoney, supervisor of transportation and quotas for the Canadian Wheat 
Board. In this letter Mr. Mahoney stated: 


On April 26th, 1944, the Canadian Wheat Board removed its control 
over the allocation of cars among the shippers at stations in Manitoba 
and on May 5th, 1944, the same removal of control was applied to 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. When the Canadian Wheat Board dropped 
its control, the car cycle method of dividing cars was also dropped and 
the system then reverted to the Canada Grain Act, which is administered 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners. 

Frankly, the Canadian Wheat Board was unable, in several years 
of trial, to find a method of car allocation which was satisfactory to all 
concerned. Eventually, we came to regard it as an impossible task. 
That is from the official of the Wheat Board who hoids the official title 
of Superintendent of Transport. 


In a circular issued to members, entitled “A Call to Action’, the Saskat- 
chewan Wheat Pool commented on an innovation to the Car Order Book pro- 
visions of the Act brought into effect by Order-in-Council in 1939, and later 
énacted as an amendment to the Canada Grain Act in 1947, to which we have 
already referred as designed to benefit the elevator company rather than the 
farmer. The Pool said: 


The Car Order Book was brought back into operation in May of 
1944, and in October of that year an Order in Council was passed respect- 
ing its use. This order provided that where a farmer enters his name 


on a Car Order Book and delivers and sells his grain before the car is 


delivered, he may transfer his right to the car to the elevator. 


And then a heading in the letter: 


Car Order Book requires Co-operation: 
It is hoped that this provision will be incorporated into the Canada 
Grain Act. One of the things which will decide whether it is incor- 


porated into the Act will be the use made of its provision by growers. 


Given co-operation from growers, it clearly makes it possible, in times 


of shortage of space, for farmers to deliver much more grain, if they — 


wish, through a given elevator, than would otherwise have been the case. 


I think I should repeat that sentence. - 


Given co-operation from growers, it clearly makes it possible, in 
times of shortage of space, for farmers to deliver much more grain, if 
they wish, through a given elevator, than would otherwise have been the 
case. The provisions of this Order in Council is a real step forward but is 
one which requires the co-operation of Pool members with their elevator 
agents if full use is to be made of it. What is needed is a better under- 


standing by growers of the use of the Car Order Book and a better | 


knowledge of their rights respecting it. 
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In its issue of April 13, 1944, the ‘Western Producer’’, the official organ 
of and owned outright by the Boe atcha wen Wheat Pool, dealt at length with 
the allocation of box cars. In this article it stated: 


It should be noted that during the whole course of the growers’ 
battle against the permanent storage capacity method of car allocation, 
the Wheat Pool, its members, and Board of Directors, have continued to 
fight for freedom of choice. There has been no suggestion, as implied 
in this letter that the intention of the Pool was to have all grain 
delivered to its elevators. The battle has been for the right of every 
grower to choose the elevator to which he delivered his grain. Inherent 
in this is the right of the individual grower to deliver to any line com- 
pany if he preferred it, and this has always been the intent of the 
Canada Grain Act which was passed in the first instance at the request 
of Western farmers for their protection; and is still regarded as their 
“Magna Carta’. 


In the fall of 1946 the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool sent a letter to its 


members, through Local Committee Secretaries, urging use of the Car Order 


Book. In this letter it was stated: 


Let us organize a non-delivery strike to Line Elevators and take 
as our objective: 100 PER CENT OF EVERY POOL MEMBER’S GRAIN 
DELIVERED TO A POOL ELEVATOR. 

The Wheat Board has announced that up to August 15, 1946, the 
delivery quota will be 10 bushels per acre on wheat and barley. Definite 
quotas are to be established after that date. If there is danger of our. 
Pool Elevator being plugged, we, as farmers, can use the Car Order 
Book and see to it that box cars are spotted at our Pool Elevator as 
quickly as the cars come in. 

Our Pool Agent is willing to help us make the best possible use of 
the Car Order Book. A little co-operation will do that trick. 

If possible, telephone or get in touch some other way with the Pool 
Agent and let him know when you expect to start combining or thresh- 
ing and how much grain you expect to deliver. 


When the Car Order Book was suspended in 1951, the Saskatchewan Pool 
Directors immediately protested its suspension in wires to the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, the Minister of Agriculture, the Transport Controller, 
the Canadian Wheat Board and the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


The Boad of directors made one point clear, that they as individuals 
and as a board, were just as anxious as the Canadian Wheat Board to 
facilitate the marketing of the crop, and to the extent that temporary 
suspension of the car order book on an individual basis was necessary to 
attain the objective they were not objecting to such a course. They 
considered, however, that the suspension of all car order books to 
achieve this objective was entirely unnecessary. 


Since 1951 there has been a gradual shifting of position by the wheat 
pools. I have outlined to this committee, at some length, the position taken 
in the past by the pools that car cycles were unsatisfactory and the car order 
book provisions of the Act provided the only workable basis of enabling the 
farmer to deliver to the elevator of his choice. 

The care and thought that have been put into the car order book pro- 
visions of the Act must be evident to this committee. Any improvement that 
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could. be conceived must keep in mind that these provisions of the Act are 


solely for the protection of the farmers’ rights and in no sense for the advantage: 


of one competitor as against another for the farmers’ business. We are 
surprised at the representations now being made by the pool elevator com- 
panies in view of the many statements they have heretofore made in which 
they have fully appreciated this point of view. 
The farmers’ choice today may not be his choice feiosinee It may be 
that the Saskatchewan Pool is losing out in popularity. The Manitoba Pool 
appears to have held its business and the Alberta Pool has suffered only a 
slight loss in percentage of the crop handled. It may be that the Saskat- 
chewan Pool has found that it cannot persuade the farmer to use the car 
order book to deliver to its elevators in the volume it desires and is now 
appealing to parliament to gain patronage by legislation which it cannot secure 
by ordinary competitive means. 

The answer to the cry—‘“permit the farmer to deliver to the elevator 
of his choice’—lies just where it has for the past 53 years—in the car 
order book provisions of the Canada Grain Act. 


Now we wish to make our observations on the pool proposals for. 


amendments to the Canada Grain Act and the Canadian Wheat Board Act, 
which have been circulated, I believe, to all members of parliament and 
which were referred to here yesterday: 

Under date of March 24, 1955, the Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba 
pools forwarded a communication to all members of parliament under the 
caption ‘“Farmers’ Right to Deliver Grain to the Elevator of their Choice” 
in which they proposed cerain amendments to the Canada Grain Act and 
‘the Canadian Wheat Board Act. After reviewing that document it appeared 
to us that the proper place to offer our comments on it would be before this 
committee. 


1. The Car Order Book 


We believe it is imperative to maintain the basic protection afforded to 
producers by the car order book provisions of the Canada Grain Act. Even 


with limited quotas for delivery of grain, the car order book is still a means. 


by which a farmer or a group of farmers in any district may ensure the 
marketing of their grain by ordering a car to be placed for loading at the 
elevator of their choice. No one has suggested the repeal of the car order 
book provisions of the Canada Grain Act. 


2. Right to Deliver to Elevator of Farmer’s Choice 

Similarly there is no dispute between producers or elevator operators as 
to the desirability of preserving the right of all farmers to deliver grain to the 
elevator of their choice. But what are the suggestions now put forward 
by the pools? Do they accomplish this desirable purpose? It is submitted 
that they do not. It is further submitted that these proposals in fact have 
the reverse effect in that, if implemented, they would result in denying the 
farmer the right to deliver to the elevator of his choice at the time when 
he is ready to make deliveries. - 


3. What are the Proposals? 

Broadly stated, the proposals would require each ermen prior to harvest 
time, to advise the Board of Grain Commissioners of his address, his seeded. 
acreage the previous year and his delivery preference for the ‘coming year. 
On this information, a so-called “car cycle” would be developed under which 
box cars would be allocated on the basis of expected crop and elevator 
preferences indicated: before the crop is harvested and available for delivery: 


pis 


. 
: 
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4. What is Wrong with these Proposals? 


(a) When the farmer’s crop is ready for market, he must deliver it to 


the elevator for which he has expressed a preference jong before harvest. 


(b) He is thus effectively denied the force of competition at his delivery 
point. He is denied the benefit of “shopping around” to obtain the best “deal” 


_from competing elevator operators. He has lost his bargaining position in the 


sale of his grain measured in terms of grade, dockage and service. 


(c) He is committed to a “freedom” of choice which in fact is the reverse 
of freedom in that it precludes him from exercising any freedom whatever at 


the time he wishes to exercise it, namely when he delivers his grain. 


(d) Freedom of choice ceases to be a freedom or right unless it can be 


exercised at the time of selling his grain, rather than at some time well in 
advance of sale. 


5. One Elevator—One Box Car 

It has been alleged that Canadian railways have recently been Polio nine 
the policy of allocating box cars on the basis of one elevator—one box car. 
This allegation is not in accordance with facts. An examination of the ship- 
ments during the 1954-55 crop year reveals that at most points at which more 
than one elevator was operated, the distribution of cars between competitors 
would be unequal. The hon. the Minister of Trade and Commerce in the debate 
on Bill No. 22 dealing with this subject said (Unrevised Hansard—Page 3755): 


This and similar proposals have been based upon two misconceptions. 
One is to the effect that under present conditions each elevator in west- 
ern Canada is afforded the same opportunity as its competitors to ship 
grain, because of an equal division of box cars, depending upon the will 
of the railway company. This idea is completely wrong. Take at ran- 
dom 50 points in Saskatchewan with two or more elevators, and you 

» will probably find 50 elevators which have handled and shipped more 
grain than their competitors. Naturally so, for those with greater 
patronage or larger facilities are likely to have more grain of the types 
which the Canadian Wheat Board authorizes for shipment. Or again’ 
you may find that an elevator company has deliberately chosen to ship 
less of its authorized quota from one point in order, for some reason or 
other, to be able to shin more of its authorized quota from some other 
point. 


Under non-restrictive shipping, the reasons why one elevator at a given 
point ships more cars than its competitor at the same station are not related 
to railway policy but may include such reasons as the competitive standing of. 
the elevator company in the community and the aggressiveness and popularity 
of the agent, or one elevator having more of one kind or grade of grain which 
the Canadian Wheat Board may require to be shipped. Another reason would 
be that the extensive use of the car order book, at certain stations, has 
resulted in one elevator at a point shipping more cars of grain than other 
elevators at the same point. This is the natural result of producers exercising the 
freedom of choice which is now theirs under the car order book provisions of 
the act. | | 

At the present time, the elevator company, when instructed by the Canadian 
Wheat Board to ship a certain quantity of one grade of grain, endeavors to 
allocate shipments to the most congested points and congestion varies between 
elevators operating in competition with each other at the same: point. 
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6. What are the Benefits of Free Competition? 


The commerce of our nation has been built upon and has prospered through | | 


free competition. The basic benefits of free competition are at least twofold. 
Firstly, it enables a producer to market his produce through more than a single 
channel, thus assuring him a bargaining position of great value. Secondly, it 


penalizes inefficiency with the result that the producer is assured of the services 
of efficient operators. 


7. The Railway Act 


The car order book provisions of the Canada Grain Act and section 319 (3) . 


of the Railway Act preclude any railway company from giving undue or un- 
reasonable preference, or distributing or allotting box cars in a discriminatory 
manner. The section of the Railway Act reads as follows: 

No company shall 

(a) make or give any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage 
to, or in favor of any particular person or company, or any partic- 
ular description of traffic, in any respect whatsoever; 

(6) by any unreasonable delay or otherwise howsoever, make any 
difference in treatment in the receiving, loading, forwarding, 
unloading, or delivery of the goods of a similar character in 
favor of or against any particular person or company; 

(c) subject ‘any particular person, or company, or any particular 


description of traffic, to any undue, or unreasonable prejudice or ~ 


disadvantage, in any respect whatsoever; or 
(d) so distribute or allot its freight cars as to discriminate unjustly 
' against any locality or industry, or against any traffic that may 
- originate on its railway destined to a point on another railway in 
Canada with which it connects. 


8. Car Cycle is not the Solution 


From the standpoint of continuing the obvious henents of free competi- 
tion: in the best interests of the producers of grain in Canada, and from 
the standpoint of the national interest, it cannot be said that a system of 
box car allocation restricted to prior acreage seeded and predetermined 
delivery preference, is or could be beneficial to the farmers. 

Those who advocate a car cycle plan do so on the basis that it is simply 
an expediency to deal with the situation as long as congestion lasts, not as 
a permanent thing to become rigid and static. The hard fact is that no car 
cycle can be expected to relieve the existing situation. There is no shortage 
of box cars. May we adopt the language of the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce who recently said (Unrevised Hansard, May 13, 1955—-page 3755): 


The other misconception is that there is a scarcity of box cars 
for grain shipment. 


If the congestion is not caused by a shortage of box cars, how can it 
be relieved by any system of box car allocation? 


We fully support the statement of the Minister of Trade and Commerce 


when he said (Unrevised Hansard, May 13, 1955—page 3754): 


.it must be repeated that the car order book already provides — 


all that is necessary to enable a grain producer to have placed at the a 


elevator of his choice a car for the loading of his own grain. 


oad 
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Our Observations and Suggestions: 


We feel that the car order book legislation with which you must now 
be fully familiar, takes care of the situation insofar as it is possible to do so. 
To endeavor, by legislation, to take care of every varying contingency that 
might arise would result in confusion and would be detrimental to the 
farmers’ interests. Members of this committee who are familiar with farm- 
\ing operations in western Canada know of the great variations in the quality 
and quantity of crops produced from year to year. The elevator companies 
are responsible for the handling, grading and conditioning of these crops. 
Those members of the committee who were farming in 1951 will long 
remember the tough and damp crop harvested that fall. In order to move 
that crop country elevator companies accepted great quantities of out-of- 
condition grain during periods of car shortages and assumed risks that 
might have been considered far beyond prudent business practice. Those 
not engaged in the trade cannot know of the risks that were taken by the 
country elevator companies to save that crop. The size of the grain crop has 
varied from 366,605,000 bushels in 1937 to 1,325,244,000 bushels in 1952. 
Consequently in some seasons, elevator companies are faced with congestion, 
while in others the crop moves freely to market. 


This committee is being asked to solve a problem of percentages. One 
elevator company is dissatisfied because its percentage of business has fallen 
off. That is the meat and the core of the problem which is before you and 
which you are being asked to consider. In the physical handling of grain it 
is one problem to handle 50 per cent of an average crop and quite another 
problem to handle 50 per cent of a bumper harvest or a low-grade and out-of- 
condition crop. And you compound the problem when a large portion of the 
elevator space is not in use due to quotas and delivery restrictions. This 
assertion is borne out by an official pronouncement by Saskatchewan Pool 
directors in their annual reports to members. We quote from the Saskat- 
chewan Pool report, 1951 (Page 45): 


That in periods of heavy crop delivery, delivery quotas should 
be maintained at all points in order to provide a more equitable 
division of elevator space and give growers the opportunity to htt 
some grain in the heavy delivery period. 


Now from the 1952 Saskatchewan Pool report (Page 47): e 
The maintenance of the quota system is of vital importance in view 

of the heavy crop production this year. The situation calls for the 
greatest possible degree of co-operation between the Canadian Wheat 
Board and the farmers of western Canada. As a merchandising agency 
the Wheat Board must at all times have stocks available in proper 
selling position. At the same time producers must accept some respon- 
sibility for holding wheat on the farm when proper storage accommoda- 
tion is not available elsewhere. 


In 1953 the Saskatchewan Pool report said (Page 49): 

In periods of heavy crop production uniform delivery quotas should 
be applied and maintained at all points in order to provide an equitable 
division of elevator space and give to all growers the opportunity to 
deliver some grain in heavy delivery periods. 


The 1954 Saskatchewan Pool report refers to unfilled elevator space 
(Page 7). We quote: 


Canadian Wheat Board shipping requirements, as set out in pref- 
erences for certain kinds and grades of grain, tended to create unfilled 
space in some areas, while others remained badly congested. 


f 
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Size and condition of a crop alone is not the final and deciding factor in 
the percentage of the crop that any given elevator company will handle. The 
competitive factor must be taken into account. The percentage of Saskat- 
chewan marketings handled by the Saskatchewan Pool has varied substantially 
over its history. As far back as 1929-30 they handled 49-8 per cent. of the 
crop with 1,046 elevators. By 1931-32 that percentage had dropped to 40-22 
per cent with 1,066 elevators. No one would say the dirty thirties produced 
bumper crops, or even out-of-condition crops, in Saskatchewan. This shows 
that competition plays an important role in volume of handling. We cannot 
imagine anyone, with the sole interest of the farmer in mind, denying that 
competition in grain handling is of benefit to the producer. We feel that the 
great majority of farmers in western Canada will agree with the statement 
made by the Right Hon. Mr. Howe in parliament a few days ago in discussing: 
Bill No. 22, when he said: 


The bill’ would attempt to freeze, as of October 1, the percentage 
of shipments to be made by different elevators during the following 
year, and consequently the percentage of grain that each elevator at a 
given shipping point might expect to receive. That is to destroy com- 
petition in service. Nothing could be more contrary to the spirit of the 
Canada Grain Act, which endeavors to promote competition. Nothing 
could be more contrary to the basic philosophy which has animated 
parliament in the past and the major parties represented herein. 


Farmers want competition at the local point, yet in recent years much 
has been done to destroy it. For example, in 1931 the Saskatchewan Pool 
had 1,066 country elevators, of which 134 were at single elevator points without - 
competition. Today the Saskatchewan Pool, with 1,134 elevators, is operating 
243 elevators at which there is no competition. We are constantly receiving 
petitions from farmers requesting us to build elevators at points where there 
is only a pool elevator. Competition is in the best interest of the farmer. It 
brings him the best returns. We. agree that the principle of competition should 
be fully maintained, under the Canada Grain Act and the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act, in the handling of the producers’ grain. Competition will be 
maintained if the farmers’ interest is kept paramount. 

The real problem before you is the competitive handling of the farmers’ 
grain and it must be remembered that only through competition is the farmer 
enabled to deliver to the elevator of his choice. 

We agree that Wheat Board grain must move forward at all times to meet 
market demands. This grain should be moved in a manner which will not preju- 
dice the competitive privileges of the farmer in times when elevator space is ata 
premium, and likewise, at times when there must be a fair distribution of 
grain for storage when space is plentiful. 

Numerous proposals have been advanced relating to the distribution of 
box cars. You may wonder why we so far have not made a concrete suggestion. 
The reason is this—any plan to distribute cars on a rigid or fixed basis either 
between shipping companies, or between shipping points would result in 
certain chaos. It is a perfectly normal procedure to change shipping orders 
as frequently as once a week, and it is.inevitable that they will be reviewed 
and in many respects changed at least once a month. 

The eastern route through the lakehead absorbs the greatest individual 
volume. This is followed by a large volume through Vancouver, but there are 
other destinations which require specific grades and at specific times, ie., 
Churchill. The flour mills and malting companies require that their shipments 
be spaced to suit their needs. | 
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It was true before we had a Wheat Board, and it is equally true under 
board operation that in times of congestion, either in the terminals or country 
elevators, the movement of grain forward from country elevator points must 
be in accordance with the demand for certain grains or grades of grain. This 
has been necessary in the past and will be necessary in the future and regula- 
tions will have to recognize this hard fact. We mention this to illustrate how 
impractical it would be to institute any rigid or infiexible method of car 
distribution. 

It frequently happens that the demands of the market will provide ample 
space in some areas while there is a complete tie-up in others, and this 
occurs even though the elevator companies try their utmost to avoid 10s It is 
not something that the government, Wheat Board, or the grain companies can 
control; the vagaries of nature, added to the practices and desires of the farmer, 
produce a most unequal supply of different grades as well as different grains. 
Consequently no man or group of men can solve this problem by any arbitrary 
and inelastic method of car distribution. 

We are naturally desirous to co-operate with the Wheat Board and the 
transport controller to see that an equitable distribution of cars is made in 
accordance with subsection (kK) of section 20 of: the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act which reads: 


20. The board may, notwithstanding anything in the Canada Grain 
Act, but subject to directions, if any, contained in any order of the 
Governor in Council, by order, 

(k) provide for the allocation of railway cars seaitable for the shipment 
of grain at any delivery point, other than cars placed pursuant 
to a car order book, to any elevator, loading platform or person at 
such delivery point; 


When stating this, we know that whatever system of distributing ship- 
“ments may be the best for the moment, that system will need constant 
revision from week to week and month to month. However, we do believe 
that whatever system in put into effect, all grain elevator companies who 
operate as agents of the Wheat Board have the right to be consulted both 
before and after its institution, and have full knowledge of the working details. 
In this manner the requirements of the Wheat Board and interests of the 
producer can be best served. 

Our suggestion to meet the present situation is that a Car Allocation Com-. 
mittee be set up by the Wheat Board to deal with the forwarding of grain from 
. country elevators to terminal destinations and mills. This committee might 
consist of representatives from: 


~ 


The Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada 
The Transport Controller 

The North-West Line Elevators Association 
The Pool Elevator Companies 

The United Grain Growers, Limited 

The Canadian National Railways 

The Canadian Pacific Railway 


This committee would not have the power to supersede the car order book 
provisions of the Canada Grain Act. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 
THE NORTH-WEST LINE ELEVATORS ASSOCIATION 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. We shall adjourn until tomorrow afternoon 
at 3.30. The meeting will be held here in the same room. 
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Information supplied as requested by Mr. Argue. 


BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA .- 
STATISTICS BRANCH 


_ Stocks in Store in Public Country Elevators, All Grains, by Company at 31st July, 1954, as related 
to storage capacity 


NER Storage In Per Cent of 
Capacity ° Store Capacity 
bu. bu. * 
MANITOBA— ; 
CORRAL CIT AI ClO ores OU Did ro ro eam Bia rtagodit 152,000 6,715 5,08 
Canadian: Consolidated) Grain... S. 005. so aoe ceo 1,081, 000 592, 875 54-84 
CO OPERALIV EG: V CLELADIO iF oko Sw lus wines a eR Taka 235,000 613 _ +26 
Economy Crrain a Weed 8° 6A ev a Sin A i ee 20,000 3,830 19-15 
Bedéral Carag. sw imniped oy). A cieg eo ba a ae le 160, 000 51,038 31-89 
Pedcral Gram: bamited.. on Se es a Ee ah rn 2,889, 500 2,073,995 71-77 
Pinrrison.iiiiimng aeCardin oo OR Pe 2a lb ee ea a 48, 000 28,499 59-37 
PMCRIONCOAN-RATANE sot. Fake. cay Shen ye i a eee oe ae Wet 205, 000 132,470 64-61 
Lake of the Woods Milling. SRR Le AL RRC Ons Ra rey Leen RARE ROY 1,979,800 1,335,407 67-45 
DR GOaIASER Ras TIITILOC 2 o5. ie ues A de Pe 2 Bee ie i eee oe 40,000 — — 
MeCabe Grain Cor ss sik. oS ne Oe Ee Mendon eT Neate ee 1,415,000 1,038, 684 73-40 
MeCabe (Shamrock ):Grain'Go.ti eos kd S 90, 000 86, 069 95-63 
IME RATG OS: OO Leute Ur wll Zitelet ei Mae yaatonny had Rae eke Cea tarts Nil ae 18,691,900 13,434, 252 71-87 - 
Nataatal Gyre.) 86h, RPDS ORT RS ey i Ma I AE lana 2,125, 000 1,308, 767 61-58 
Cottetee loans. ies a ier ry eae ey WPMD no ce 2.481, 000 1, 632, 637 65-80 
Parrish & Feimbecker Ltd. .......0)0....... este 50, 000 48 , 580 97-16 
Uhlades Keg geet go 0 RS Ay eR OMS TRIED AMES Rapes” APD (NE sim A RRL (oa 2,888,000 1,782,826 61-73 
Pier Crack. ho) Pee Pes 4 TOR Le ee pete uy ian es 320, 900 176,372 55-11 - 
PI PTA AOR IONOT a Sieh ee pS LON gad test Ue er NN J, ci 124, 000 85,417 68-88 
Lao 375 Cd a Wa 72) gat Oop 1 Dp AITO RUMI Da AN aL DR ir a MA! A) 380, 000 64,559 - 16-98 
ye ES Ea aN A) a a mE ACER ae NES DEM CRE MANN MOO. ae 35,900 pa ee} he! 76-58 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Soc............000.0.000. 391, 000 305, 873 78-22 
MELE LO UC aeUR AT Che etna Get) ee Nese ee Ru a a eh oa 1,268, 000 914,902 66-87 
J ot POS ETD |) alan ORE Me Se Aa RRO Lie NR Dy CY ANN ae A 59, 000 43,829 87-65 
pein Dontiace Grain idé& dieed vic iy A os aD ee els 192, 000 135,376 70-50 
PSO IDO Tair ees. a eee cy As Pf Hin eae CR AAT EoD op ROU a 91,000 57,475 63-15 
nit ea: Grant Grow ers oe eee as I ie SE A 6,569, 000 4,475,497 68-13 
Menanicles MM sbiine: (oy) hh oe ty | ln eee Na 82,000 71,435 87-11 
AS UA ae aaias Rea A Bra Min Dole AP Ce MnemeE LA PAE Bais Se 44,132,300 29,914,796 . 67-78 
ONTARIO— : 
i oie Gk a2 gb sh 61) OP Go CURIE A ERE ae eRe NaR a CMe aRC EEA RNS coMaE 65, 000 40,411 62-17 
rea Corea <A Gk oct ees, MRS bee Dela oh a ee 1,000, 000 1, 253, 601 125-36 
POTAES i S wa Ale EG TOM cyte COR NS HOE AACA 1,065,600 1,294, 012 121-50 
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BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 
STATISTICS BRANCH 
Stocks in Store in Public Country Elevators of A!l Grains, by Company, 
at July 31, 1954, as Related to Storage Capacity 
Storage In Per Cent of 
Capacity Store Capacity 
bu. bu. 
SASKATCHE W AN— 
Canadian Consoudated Grain’, 30. u Sse ee i 4,650, 000 3,300, 916 70-98 | 
SerPEDIST PITTING WMS yas te cell Me et eee PA ot lifes Wake es 196, 000 170, 252 86-86 
CUES BG keer «Cel If,» Maced Ry aogeipae 2 Re OE ag ag el eS Oa 41,000 8,923 21-76 
Pe EG ae Bh eT oa ncaa te Ale (hee ACN ole la WOR ARSE NT te Ra 20, 131, 300 16,178,025 80-36 
pi cS ara gl OF) Ne A 9) ee ob perm a anes 64,000 *42, 686 66-69 
ane SCO ATIT ae ren aii Pe Se Net ey eo Rede Peien EE rg Gale 659, 200 446, 733 67-76 
ae or Ge WoomeuM ling. 34 peroe hie shea ued Savile s 1,862, 600 1,442, 065 77-42 
TIN At OTE SUE TRS eh IG OSs a eRe ane OF Pi We 30, 000 11,758 39-19 
ee OR SEG B! Ie a ge Le > ORR OL ela 3,405, 000 3,087, 667 90-68 
Bana ONE LOUIE Hare ee re, eth Ce ee Oe Rae ae 65, 000 UPA. 37-28 
PvedOtinl CayPaithecie wes, (eee ar Hee ee on 11,313, 200 8,744,175 77-29 
SE TORE HOT IN hose eat SR AR ee, ee oe Ra Sa EL 2,977,000 2,436,926 81-85 
PearEisty Or brennneekery Lites a es eles Scale eo 1,969,500 1,802,321 94-36 
Peet TOES a> ye Ne Meine Bien ki ord Pare eC 3,174,000 2, 595, 596 81-77 
BART A POUT eae hes PA I tok Rh Nala Salleh te 18,477, 200 15, 283, 182 82-71 
Soeur PaReTR ACES BH, Say PRION YR ea Lae on mire oe Fh i 14,414,178 10,823,521 75-08 
PRCPTINE UEP bi Neth rye RIE RRP ot Aber Ba cae ate re 80, 000 22,8509 76-16 
re ele Say iy 6°64 GS 2 Sa an, Aaa nee fib eke An Ei CORES een Os 75,944,900 63, 263 , 384 83-30 
MORETTI OT VRS haa see Ped oh ees Un ee Me fen ee. ee ee re 30, 000 28.710 99-03 
Prat, Ce OtyOnd 21 he Aare rag ee Cy 11,930,000 9,437, 205 79-10 . 
WESTIE SE OTE TW ETIIS us tr age ie Sue oR Te lI nk 1, 220, 360 1,016, 991° 83-33 
We ee Caled LE TONICS EELS. 0, off) do¥en hake Oe aig ws FS elated ee 62, 000 54,174 7-37 
Mean T ee is, MA Ne Ree Py by eh iS ae eM sew a iake 172,646,438 | 140, 293, 295 81-21 
© / 
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BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 
STATISTICS BRANCH 3 
Stocks in Store in Public Country Elevators of All Grains, by Company, 
at July 31, 1954, as Related to Storage Capacity 
Storage Sst Per Cent of 
Capacity: Store Capacity 
: 4 Du bu. 
ALBERTA— 
PRESET EAT WW LOR GidnOOl ea rw 8 Sac sieeat ek toon a RADII aen NeROT SE's 35, 113, 850 31, 217, 754 88-90 
PRL TIE UCN LG) MRT RUED fe ets nes VP LL hse ears ok RNS ee Be aD 18,979,500 | 15,923,940 83-90 
PME OODLE Sve Sa RL ck oe ee ho aha kl eeeaetytedas 30%. ; 42,000 52913 14-07 
ORS: PRI WANS Nut Sos Woke Set eeaie len ikke’ obra ENRON ass > cs 70,000 73,055 104-36 
ARE CEN  AOIC ON Sin Yee Reh utes sad oo etek Ain ee Ree ea 25, 000 13,275 53-10 
CUCL NVC ite ra ON CL ae Ar RAL aie RM aS eS, 125,000 33,399 26-71 
Pe dlisonevislline dco blew.) Se Pe ee ee ee cate 1,856, 500 1, £69, 921 84-56 
PCE al A ATOATL AG Se ek wc Moet Pade e's Gon rr he ten Peer 82,000 | | 72,310 88-18 
SE ee 8 LON fel go gig: ag a) 1 AO Ge at RE MR a eo re Aa eS 219,500 255, 284 116-30 
Dabeohthe Woods Milling i508 0 ks Syd See 457,000 362, 182 79-25 
Direracnern (vuilang. 6 oOo eR POs, Sige ee ee Rene Gt 70, 000 50, 934 72-76 
Mirpre Hcardvserine ie. olde Phe sce PON a aye eee es 105, 000 96,020 01-44 
PPAC a Oo: Grain CUGER ae. honk crete tie ee eae 367,000 |. 281, 606 76-73 
WMisgianc ee Paciive Grain: Carin oh. 6 bis hss senda dooraeee eee nee . 281,000 250, 207 81-92 
NENG taTics CS, ech he NAR Gn RR Ret a A MA TARO fer 22 a oe 6,924, 000 5, 374, 632 77-62 
ES Ue Tey 8G) Coa) 7 RAN AC Ne aR OO) SRR, Mas oo 7. a 1,911,500 1,718,838 89-91 
PALTAS NR ELOCIIN DECKOCT) Lit: er Scot. cs ) ae ee Re 1,821,000 1,406, 526 77-23 
ISL VE LOTGOM sor Sees Ges eae ry SS ieee Berea 51,000 56,448 110-68 
TAGU TE OSEM Greta OR Ae ee RS ecco oie Rar eit Ew 8! 2 4 n1e me Ryser 8,652,000 |. 7,809,470 . 84-48 
Ry NOUR shiny: he ie os oR OI ete a POR ee ere CO ae 65, 000 39, 889 61-36 
PRIETO) CESIUM Onictncie oie rule OMI Mba We uel Se tee ome ko 10,151, 600 8, 272,952 81-49 - 
AA POCA PA MM STOMCT Sisto ny cee koe dette « gha. Ger ie ae eet s 24,176,500 | - 20,006 585 2-75 
EO TRUSE POS Fhe fad ee Sey mate OR Re ee 111, 545, 950 94,371,140 84-60 
BritisH COLUMBIA 
Aberca Weeaby POOLE hs ln. ehoeieoe ees ilege OR ety Alin NSE HS) BBL 495, 000 A447 . 584. 90-42 
PU GORGE RELIC Grad isis le see ee ER ee ek ee 211, 000 161, 869 76-71 
PG RANE TELE OCE ll ew a ue Gace ee LAR ree LG ek Cie Cn ane 20, 000 8,546 42-73 
National Grain COL SO ROS ARO GR Scat, Ph aan Rm ea 119, 000 79,778 67-04 
Miicecscr ren Cr CO WeLs yi akon Wie sioeis che. SL Ree 848, 000 634, 540 74-82 
Mats ernmool OrOperatiye . can oe SLAC ee no ke 30, 000 171 - 00-57 
AE OL ATW LY ve hoe WOE ER Oe bc blak sallaiee oat mes 1,723, 000 1,332,488 { 11-33 
_ 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 2, 1955 


WITNESSES: 


Mr. Cecil Lamont, President, North-West Line Elevators Association; 
Mr. J. H. Wesson, President, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool; Mr. J. E. 
Brownlee, President and General Manager, United Grain Growers 
Limited; and Mr. R. W. Milner, Commissioner, Board of Grain 
Commissioners and Transport Controller. 


EDMOND. CLOUTIER, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P. 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 


OTTAWA, 1955. 
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ON 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 


Chairman: Renée N. Jutras, Esq. 


Anderson 
Argue 
Batten 
Boucher (Chateauguay- 
Huntingdon- 
Laprairie) 
Breton 
Bruneau 
Bryce 
Bryson — 
Cardiff 
Castleden 
Charlton 
Clarks” 
Decore 
Demers 
Desliéres 
Diefenbaker 
Dinsdale 
Fontaine 


and 
Messrs. 

Forgie 
Gingras: 
Gour (Russell) 
Harkness 
Harrison 
Huffman 


Johnson (Kindersley) 

Kickham 

Kirk (Antigonish- 
Guysborough) 

Leboe 

Legare 

Lusby 

MacKenzie 

MacLean 

Mang, 

Massé 

Matheson 

McBain 

McCubbin 

Michaud 


(Quorum 15) 


Montgomery 

Murphy (Westmorland) 
Perron 

Pommer 

Poulin 

Proudfoot 

Purdy 

Quelch 

Roberge 

Robinson (Bruce) 
Schneider 

Stanton 

Stick 

Studer 

Tucker 

Villeneuve 

Weselak 

White (Middlesex East) 
White (Waterloo South) 
Wylie 

Yuill—60. 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


NOTE: The name of Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain) was substituted for 
that of Mr. Bryson, and the name of Mr. Zaplitny was substituted for that of 
Mr. Argue after the morning sitting on June 2. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 
THURSDAY, June 2, 1955. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. McCullough (Moose Mountain) be 
substituted for that of Mr. Bryson; and 


That the name of Mr. Zaplitny be substituted for that of Mr. Argue on 
the said Committee. 


Attest. 


LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, June 1, 1955. 


The Standing Chines on Agriculture and Colonization met at 3. 30 
o'clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. René N. Jutras, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Bryce, Bryson, Castleden, Charlton, 


Desliéres, Johnson (Kindersley), Jutras, MacLean, Mang, Montgomery, Pom- 


mer, Purdy, Quelch, Robinson (Bruce), Schneider, Studer, Tucker, Weselak, 
White (Waterloo South) and Wylie. 


In attendance: Right Honourable C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. 


From the North-West Line Elevators Association: Mr. Cecil Lamont, Presi- 
dent; and Mr. C. B. Shepard, Q.C., General Counsel. 


From the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool: Mr. J. H. Wesson, President; Mr. 
C. W. Gibbings, Second Vice-President; and Mr. R. H. Milliken, Q.C., General 
Counsel. 


The Chairman placed on the record information supplied by the Board 


of Grain Commissioners as requested by Mr. Tucker at a previous meeting. 


(See Appendix “A” to this day’s Evidence). 


The statement of Mr. Lamont, on behalf of the North-West Line Elevators 
Association, was considered and he was thanked and retired. 


Mr. Wesson began the presentation of a statement on behalf of the Saskat- 
chewan Wheat Pool. 


3 The division bells having rung at 4.40 o’clock p.m., the Committee ad- 
journed until 10.30 o’clock a.m., Thursday, June 2. 


THURSDAY, June 2, 1955. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 10.30 
o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Rene N. Jutras, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Bryce, Castleden, Desliéres, Dinsdale, 


Gour (Russell), Johnson (Kindersley), Jutras, Kirk CAntigoniene -Guysborough), 


Legare, MacKenzie, Mang, Matheson, Pommer, Purdy, Quelch, Schneider, 
Studer, Tucker, Weselak, White (Middlesex East), White (Waterloo South), 
Wylie, and Yuill. 


In attendance: Mr. R. W. Milner, Transport Controller and Commissioner, 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 


From the Saskatchewan Wheat Board: Mr. J. H. Wesson, President; Mr. 
C. W. Gibbings, Second Vice-President; and Mr. R. H. Milliken, Q.C., General 
Counsel. 

Mr. Wesson resumed the presentation of a statement on behalf of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool; he was questioned thereon and retired. 

At 12.35 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
this day. 
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DIA: bons STANDING COMMITTEE 
AFTERNOON SITTING (15) 


The Committee resumed at 3.30 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. René Ns 
Jutras, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Bryce, Castleden, Desliéres, Dinsdale, 
Gour (Russell), Harkness, Harrison, Huffman, Johnson (Kindersley), Jutras, 
Légaré, MacLean, Mang, Matheson, McCullough (Moose Mountain), Pommer, 
Purdy, Robinson (Bruce), Stanton, Studer, Tucker, Weselak, White (Middlesex 
East), White (Waterloo South), Wylie and Zaplitny. 


In attendance: Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


From United Grain Growers Limited: Mr. J. E. Brownlee, Q.C., President 
and General Manager; Mr. P. C. Watt, Assistant General Manager; and Mr. 
H. L. Griffin, Economist. 


Mr. Brownlee presented a statement on behalf of United Grain Growers 
Ltd., was questioned thereon and retired. 


At 5.50 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until 10.30 o’clock a.m., 
Friday, June 3. 


BVIDENCE 


JUNE 1, 1955. 
3.30 P.M. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before we start, I have the answer to the question asked 
by Mr. Tucker. Here is your answer, Mr. Tucker, the increase in storage 
capacities by licensees as of July 31, 1954, over July 31, 1953, figures. It is 
given for all the three western provinces. The easiest way would be to print it. 
Is it the wish of the committee that it be printed as an appendix? 

Agreed. 


(See Appendix A) 


Now, you all have a copy of the brief read to you yesterday by Mr. Lamont 
of the North-West Line Elevators Association. There are a few additional 
copies for those who wish to have them. Are there any questions that you 
wish to ask Mr. Lamont on this brief, or shall I thank Mr. Lamont on behalf of 
the committee? 

Well, Mr. Lamont, I wish to thank you for presenting your brief to us. 
Thank you very much. 

Now I will call on the next witness, who is Mr. Wesson of the Saskat- 
chewan Wheat Pool. May I call Mr. Wesson and his officials to the table. 
While we are waiting for Mr. Wesson are there any questions that we can 
settle? | 


Mr. ARGUE: When is Justice coming? 

The CHAIRMAN: I have not been able to ascertain yet whether someone 
from Justice will be able to come or not. I thought that when the minister is 
here he would be able to deal with that question. 


Mr. ARGUE: Have you someone lined up to say what is wrong ant taking 
sterling in exchange for grain? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we have somebody ready to make a statement on that. 


Now I will call on Mr. Wesson to introduce the people who are with him 
and to go right ahead. | 


Mr. J. H. Wesson, President, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, called: 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I should like 
to introduce Mr. Charles Gibbings, Second Vice-President of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool, and Mr. R. H. Milliken, Q.C., who has been the general counsel 
for the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool for the last thirty-one years. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that it gives me a good deal of pleasure to appear 
before your committee again this year. I had a very nice time last year and 
you treated me like a gentleman. I intend to deal with a few of the things 
I dealt with last year, and to bring you up to date, chiefly for one reason. 
I think on the 23rd of last month you received a brief from a farm organization 
in western Canada in which they suggested that you recommend that a royal 
commission be set up to investigate a Iot of these vexed questions such as 
the allocation of box-cars, the question of overages of grain in country 
elevators and whether they should be confiscated, overages in terminal elevators 
and whether they should be confiscated, questions of upgrading or down- 
grading, and the question of diversion charges. I intend to deal with these 
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things not at such length as last year but merely to keep you up to date. After 


that I want to trespass on your time for a few minutes to deal with the whole 


question of wheat marketing, and probably give a little different slant to what 


you have probably been engaged in in your discussion in parliament, and 
certainly a little different slant to what you received from the grain trade in 
this country and the grain trade in the United Kingdom. With that review 
we will try to analyse what the problem is at this time, and lastly I want to 
deal with the vexed question of car allocation; I am leaving that to the last. 

I have here, Mr. Chairman, the figures of nine years’ operations, copies 
of which I would like to pass around the room so that the members can follow 
my explanation. My colleague reminds me that I missed one thing which 
I should have said in dealing with the proposal to set up a royal commission. 
We feel quite free today or at any other time to give you all the information 
based on thirty-one years’ experience and thirty-one years of record that we 
would give to a royal commission if it were set up. We will give it all to you. 

Now if you all have copies of this I should like to call your attention to the 
first column. This is nine years’ experience. In the first column it deals with 
wheat, it deals with the gross receipts, the gross overage in bushels and in 
percentage and the net overage. I would like to call your attention to the 
difference between net and gross. I said it last year and I want to remind 
you of it. 

The gross overage or shortage is caused by either the three-eighths of one 
per cent shrinkage allowance being not sufficient to take care of the operation 
of the elevator or on the basis of good housekeeping that some agents are able 
to save most of that three-eighths of one per cent. Through the years between 
one-third and one-half of the cut-offs of all of our elevators shows a shortage; 
in other words, the three-eighths of one per cent has not given them sufficient 
protection. The net overage is a different question. When you have a net 


overage of wheat which is greater than the gross overage it simply means 


that the agent in the country has erred in his judgment in setting the dockage 
content. Let us say for the sake of argument that the agent estimating the 
dockage with his drawn samples, and through the little machine which he 
has for his protection, finds on the outturn that there is one-eighth of one 
per cent less dockage than the agent estimated, then in the outturn there will 
be one-eighth of one per cent too much wheat and one-eighth of one per cent 
too little dockage. I hope that is clear. That makes the difference between 
the net and the gross. 


Now if you look at the top, starting at 1945-46 both the net and the gross 


are fairly even; both are very large, especially in the first year. As I said 
last year that was based on the fact that we have elevators that had not had 
a cut-off or a weigh-up for five and six years, and the entire amount of course 
was assessed in that year on the gross receipts plus carry-over, totalling 
84 million bushels, resulting close to half of one per cent overage. The next 


year you will notice that the net overage position is less than the gross, which | 


meant that the agent in the country did not take sufficient dockage. The next 
year it was 62,000 bushels gross on 86 million, -233 per cent against -360 
per cent net or 74,000 bushels. Then you come to two years that are very 
small, -073 and -087, fairly close and -073 and -104. Those are the two years 
when the Board of Grain Commissioners in their wisdom or otherwise reduced 
the provision for shrinkage to a quarter of one per cent, so you can see it 
was very, very close. The Alberta Wheat Pool had a gross shortage in those 
two years. 


Then you get your five year period, -222 and -236 net, with the bushels 


shown. In 1950-51 the gross and the net were still fairly close, -038 and -082. 135. 


Then you come to the next three years and you will see there an enormous 
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difference between the net and the gross. I want to repeat what I said last 
year about the year 1951-52. One of the main reasons for this -321 per cent 
or 505 thousand bushels on a handling of 157 million, and the next year, -094 
per cent and -285 per cent net of 549 thousand bushels on 192 million is based 
very largely on the fact, as you will see below, that we could not weigh-up 
these elevators. In 1951-52 only 502 weighed up, and 660 did not weigh up. 
In 1952-53, 531 weighed up and 628 did not weigh up. In the procedure 
which we carry out we estimate on the basis of drawn samples by the travelling 
superintendent, and if our agents have taken a little too much dockage, then 
that is shown. If, however, when the time comes that all this grain is shipped 
out and the drawn samples prove to be wrong then the money that we collected 
from the Wheat Board equal to the initial payment will all have to be refunded 
because we must deliver the grain that has been paid for, whether delivered 
by producers or whether it is on the basis of an overage based on the wrong 
assessment of dockage. 

I want especially to deal with the last year. You will notice that our gross 
position was -050 per cent or, if my schooling is right, one-twentieth of one 
per cent of the total of 154 million based on the weight-up of 259 eievators 
and 901 not weighed. The 287 thousand bushels net left us in the same position 
as the previous year except in a lesser degree as there were not so many of 
the stocks to assess because they had been assessed the year before and the 
year before that, and we do not assess them twice, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to call this to your attention, Mr. Chairman: Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pools part of that much talked of wheat that was delivered to the wheat board 
of 1,300,000-odd bushels not accounted for by participation certificate did not 
represent 287,000 bushels; it only represented 200,313 bushels. What became 
of the balance? I have this information for you because of questions raised 
this week, and I think before, in this committee, about spoiled grain. What 
have been the results of spoiled grain? I can tell you we have many hundreds 
of cars of grain that at unload tested heating, mixed heated and so on, wheat 
which we have taken in from the farmer on the basis of one, two or three 
northern, and it is obvious then if we cannot deliver to the Wheat Board that 
trade delivered by the farmer we have to make up the difference in cash to 
the Canadian Wheat Board. Let me come back to the difference between 
this 200,000 and 287,000 bushels. We lost by way of claims to the railway 
company on grain in transit, and wrecks, etc., 43,006 bushels. We had spoiled 
grain in the amount of 44,000 bushels that was drawn out to the nuisance 
ground. All this wheat is weighed before it is drawn out to the nuisance 
-ground. If it was not weighed it would leave the elevator agent with a shortage, 
so it is all weighed. It is obvious that we could not turn either the 44,000 
bushels spoiled grain over to the Wheat Board or yet that grain that was 
lost in transit, and claims are going on steadily. 

Now if you look at the bottom, Mr. Chairman, for the whole nine years’ 
operation you will see that our gross was -137 per cent and our net +233 per 
cent. Of the gross, if my figuring is right, that represents about 8 pounds on 
each 100 bushels of wheat. Then you take the recap of all these grains and 
you make your same calculations with oats, barley, flax and rye, and you will 
see in some of these grains sometimes there is a gross shortage, sometimes a 
net shortage in the different years, but over-all, taking all these millions of 
bushels—I will not use the odd pounds—over 81 billion pounds, it left us 
with a percentage of an overage of :174 per cent, and I think that would 
probably be 9 or 10 pounds on every 100 bushels based on wheat. 

Now the question has been raised whether all this overage when it 
occurs should not be confiscated or turned over to the Wheat Board for 
distribution. It is obvious, Mr. Chairman, that the 200,000 bushels of wheat 
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that we turned over to the Wheat Board this year was brought about simply 


because the agent had overdocked., Now suppose he had underdocked, who 


takes the loss? The pool members who deliver their wheat to pool elevators. 
If there is a small gain who does this wheat belong to? It belongs to the 
pool member who has delivered this wheat to his own organization and it is 
distributed as part of the dividend at the end of the year. 

To forestall a question later on, somebody is going to ask me how this 
applies to line elevators. Mr. Lamont could answer it himself if he wanted 
to, but I will answer it for him. I would think that in view of the fact that 
the line elevator as a corporation or as a company take the risk of shortage 
or loss, then they ought to have the same protection to maintain what they 
have over in the event of surplus. In other words, if all this grain on the 
basis of a surplus is to be confiscated then somebody must guarantee against 
losses. That is our opinion so far as country elevator overages are con- 
cerned. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I want to come to another question that has been 
dealt with in different briefs, and again I have a copy to pass around the 
table. This will show the record for the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool operations 
for twenty-nine years. If you follow down the line it will show you the 
total handling in each year and the grade loss or the grade gain in each 
year. It shows there ten years in which we had a grade gain and nineteen 
years in which we had grade losses, and when you subtract the grade gains 
from the grade losses we have a net loss of $2,645,000, and on the basis of 
each 1,000 bushels it represents 90 cents of the grade loss over-all which 
the pool farmer received through the years. Now it has been stated by 


some people that these grade losses mean nothing, it does not matter about~ 


grade losses in the country because you can always make it up in the 
terminal. I should like to say this to you: last year—and these are recent 
figures which I have in my memory—we handled 150 million bushels of 
grain. We only unloaded 84 million in our own terminal; the balance went 
to Canadian mills, it went to line terminals, the Manitoba Pool, the Alberta 
Pool and to Churchill. It is obvious to me, Mr. Chairman, that if we 
shipped a carload of wheat to a Canadian mill and that grain is shipped 
by the agent, wheat that in his opinion grades No. 2 Northern, he has 
settled with the growers on the basis of No. 2 Northern, if the government 


inspector—that is Mr. McKenzie’s inspector—says in his opinion it is only 


No. 3, that is all the mill pays. I should like somebody to tell me how it is 
possible for us to retrieve that loss between No. 2 and No. 3 Northern. What 
we have to do again is to make up the difference in the adjustment with the 
Canadian Wheat Board at the end of the year. 

Now I should like to deal for a moment with the question of overages 
in terminals... As most of you know, the operation of a terminal elevator is 
not the same as the operation of a country elevator. The agent of a country 
elevator must carry the full responsibility of grading the grain in, binning it 
and grading it out. He takes the responsibility of correct weighing with the 
provision of the balanced beam and the protection which he has. on the 
basis of three-eighths of one per cent for shrinkage. With the terminal it is 
different. The government weigh-masters—you saw this yesterday when 


Mr. McKenzie was presenting his report—are fully responsible for weighing © 


the grain into and out of terminal and the inspection department under 
Mr. Dollery have the full responsibility of grading our grain into and out 
of terminal. How then can you accumulate overages? There are a number 


of ways that this is done. It used to be that the automatic samper took in ~ 


from 12 to 15 pounds which was not included in the unload weight of the 
car. Mr. McKenzie and his group put a stop to that and reduced that 
amount I think in 1953, but that did create a considerable surplus. Then 
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in the discharge of grain to boats there is a sample about 3 pounds taken 
from the grain on each of two or three drafts. That grain accumulated 
quite a little bit of overage. Again the Board of Grain Commissioners 
reduced that amount; it had to be turned back into the stream, so that was 


dispensed with. Then there is a shrinkage allowance of 30 pounds for 


wheat per car, 50 pounds for oats and barley, 70 pounds for rye and 120 
pounds per car for flax. I do not know that there is an awful lot saved 
in actual bushels and pounds out of the things I have outlined to you, but 
in the operation of cleaning grain, and then recleaning screenings it is 
possible to salvage some grain. To the extent of course that you salvage 
grain you reduce the volume of your dockage. I think I can give you an 
illustration. Last year I paid on a carload of flax that might have 1,700 
bushels in it and 15 per cent dockage, and in the dockage there might be 
2% per cent of good wheat, under the Canada Grain Act it is all dockage 
at 23 per cent. All terminal elevator companies spend time and money, 
wages and power to clean and reclean, and if you can salvage 24 per cent 
on a 1,700 bushel car, you can figure that you have over 40 bushels of wheat. 
Now you have reduced the amount of dockage or screenings, but you have 
that much more wheat to sell. . 

In the process of cleaning, we have many bushels in the form of wheat 
heads. We go to a lot of expense with certain classes of machines with which 
we thresh these wheat heads and if all these savings were to be confiscated 
as proposed by that brief, I think every grain man in the room would agree 
we would not go to the expense of the separations. Why should we save it? 
What has been the position in pool terminals? As you know, we operate over 
20 million bushels of terminal space at the head of the lakes. Starting in 
1946 and up to January 13, 1954—I will not give you all these pounds, because 
I do not like to read billions of pounds—but the net value of the overage 
is $839,000 in seven years. If you look at the amount of grain that went 
through pool terminals each year we were actually able to salvage just over 
$100,000 a year or $2.46 per carload. I call that excellent housekeeping and 
excellent operations. 

I want to say one or two things about diversion charges, and I will 
speak briefly about them because I dealt with a lot of these things last year. 
I notice in the discussion of this committee on the brief presented by a west- 
ern farm organization they presented an outline on diversion charges to you, | 
but you never raised the question with them. That group feels strongly that 
diversion charges on grain are not justified, more so at present when com- 
panies have at all times more grain available at their terminal points than 


-_ they can possibly handle. The only reason we divert grain to other terminals 


7 


is because we have moré grain than we can handle. We do not have more 
grain than they can handle, or they would not be able to accept our diversions 
to them and unload them. They say farmers regard diversion charges as an 
unlawful tax on their own grain which is paid to elevator companies for 
services they have never rendered. Let me give you up-to-date information 
on this question from last year’s operation. You will see it amounts to a 
great deal of money and it does not cost the farmers one single cent. We 
diverted at the lakehead last year—the Manitoba Pool was the biggest 
recipient—grain on which we received diversion of $192,000. I do not think 
I will read all these figures, but the Manitoba Pool paid to us for grain 
diversions, $192,000 and the total we received from all terminals at the head 
of the lakes was $380,000. Then, at the Pacific coast we shipped a lot of 
grain at the request of the Canadian Wheat Board and the Alberta Wheat 
Pool paid us $161,000, and we received $15,000 from other coast terminals 
making a total received on diversion charges of $555,000 last year. Who can 
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say that cost the farmers a cent? It is obvious that if we shipped our grain 
to the coast, and if the Alberta Pool had not paid us this diversion charge, 
that the Alberta Pool would have had $161,000 more to distribute to their 
own members. If the Manitoba Pool had not paid us $192,000 the Manitoba 
Pool would have had $192,000 more to distribute to their own pool members.” 
As far as the line companies are concerned, they paid us a total of $188,000 
for diversion which would simply have increased the profits of the line 
terminals, and we would not have received the money. Up to now you will 
agree it does not cost the farmers in western Canada one single cent. 

Now, let us deal with mills. At the request of the Canadian Wheat 

Board we diverted to mills a lot of wheat this year and under agreement 
they pay us a basic price of two cents a bushel which is called a diversion 
charge over the daily price which is quoted by the Wheat Board, and becomes 
part of the purchasing cost. This is not a new thing; it has always been 
there. Many years before the pool started, and I would think before the 
United Grain Growers, these amounts were always paid, because Canadian 
mills were glad to get this grain diverted to them for milling rather than © 
have the companies ship the grain to the terminals and making earnings 
out of it, and then have to ship it back again. During 50 years of this 
practice, the Canadian mills have never objected to it. 
; Why is it, Mr. Chairman, there is so much criticism about this so-called 
unwarranted earning that the farmer is supposed to pay for, when everyone 
who knows anything about the grain business knows full well that any man 
or corporation or even governments who would build a terminal anywhere, 
without county elevator feeders, would know if he is going to get grain he_ 
is going to have to pay for it. They operate as a unit. A terminal cannot 
operate without feeders. That is why the Canadian National Railways and 
the Canadian Pacific Railways and the government leased their properties 
many years ago. They got nothing except the slop over of abnormally big 
crops. What did we collect from the mills? $372,000. The main bone of 
contention, of course, is the diversions to Port Churchill. We collected $70,500 
from the wheat board last year. As I said last year, we do not think the 
Wheat Board should pay this diversion charge. Why do they? I am sure 
the Wheat Board would not pay it if they did not have such a splendid 
arrangement where they can store wheat there—for 3 cents for a full year, 
it used to be one cent I think. If the Board of Harbour Commissioners said 
to the Wheat Board, “We expect you to pay to us the same storage you pay 
to other terminals,”’ which for a full year would amount to 104 cents a bushel 
or one thirty-fifths of a cent per day—then we would expect the terminal 
to pay the diversion. Because there is a terminal at Churchill with no feeders 
in the country to give them supplies, there is no more reason why they should 
get supplies for nothing, anymore than anyone else in private enterprise. 
That is the answer to Churchill. It pays the Wheat Board better to pay this 
diversion charge of 14 cents a bushel rather than pay to the terminal at 
Churchill the full storage cost of 104 cents and then let the terminal pay 
the diversion charge. It saves money for the farmers in western Canada so 
all in all on diversion charges we made $1 million, and we do not propose to 
forfeit that income for Pool members. It does not cost the farmer anything. 
Even if you include Churchill, the farmer saves money on the basis of my 
calculation. 

At this stage, Mr. Chairman, I said to you that I intended to give a general 
review of the whole wheat picture. I made up my mind to do this long before 
receiving the invitation of your good chairman to come here. So many wild 
statements have been made on this subject and a lot of the statements have 
had a motive. There are stories of all these accumulated stocks of wheat, 
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and stories of carry-over which I will prove to you are unsound, used by the 
grain trade on this side of the water as well as overseas in an attempt to get 
the price of wheat down. I think it is time someone put on the record the 
tremendous job the Canadian Wheat Board has done for the western farmer. 
They do not brag themselves. No doubt the Wheat Board last week would 
have dealt with the past operation on the basis of the reports tabled -in the 
House of Commons. I am going to go back for a few minutes to the years 
1945 to 1950—six years inclusive. According to the Wheat Board reports, 
they received approximately 1,800,000,000 bushels of wheat, or an average 
of 300 million a year. Then we started a series of three years of huge crops, 
and it has been said so many times it equalled the normal production of five 
years. In the six years that I mentioned we produced an average of 355 
million bushels of wheat a year. 300 million each year went to the Wheat 
Board. Then we come to three years, 1951, 1952 and 1953 when the farmers 
did not produce 355 million bushels a year, but produced almost 600 million 
bushels a year or nearly 1,800,000,000. The farmers delivered to the Wheat 
Board in those years 454 million bushels in 1951, 533 million bushels in 1952, 
398 million bushels in 1953 and if you are using your pencils, I think you 
will find that it totals 1,385,000,000 all of which was delivered to the Wheat 
Board. What has become of it? In the document you were discussing with 
the Wheat Board last week, I think it says that there are approximately 121 
million bushels of wheat still left to sell at the end of April. If the Wheat 
Board can dispose of that amount or nearly so by the end of July, it means 
that the Wheat Board in four years has sold 1,385,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
It has taken them four years to sell the production of these three large crops. 
I have said on many occasions, Mr. Chairman, that all things being equal, 
and with a normal demand for export wheat, it should take the Wheat Board 
five years to sell the production of those three years and they have done it 
in four years. 

What have we done so far as exports are concerned? The Wheat Board 
in 1952 exported 386 million bushels of wheat. In 1951, they exported 356 
million bushels and last year, at the end of July, 256 million bushels, and 
if you total these three figures you will find that in the three years we 
exported from this country only 2 million bushels short of one billion—or 
998 million bushels. 

How does that compare with previous years? In 1950-51 we exported 
241 million bushels. In 1949-50 we exported 225 million bushels. In 1948-49 
we exported 232 million bushels, in 1947-48 we exported 196 million bushels. 
In other words, in spite of the criticism about the Wheat Board being lax in 
getting rid of this wheat, even last year with a bigger reduction than the two 
previous years, the exports are a long way above what they exported six years 
prior to this big year of 1951-52—an export of 998 million bushels. If my 
figures for this season are correct, Mr. Chairman, they reveal that up to date 
we have registered for export clearances away in excess of the amount at 
the same time a year ago, and while I am looking for a bigger export than a 
year ago of 256 million, no doubt the Wheat Board will be disappointed because 


they told our delegates at the annual meeting that they expected to export 


300 million bushels this year. You discussed with the Wheat Board the posi- 
tion of the United States, and the enormous amount of wheat they have to 
sell; in all probability the difference between 250 or 260 millions and the 
anticipated sales of the Wheat Board of 300 millions have been replaced by 
the United States—not sales—but exported under the giveaway policy. What 
are we going to do? Let us look at our problem. I want to point out what 
is said on page 51 of the Board of Grain Commissioners report where it shows 
a carryover in the amount of 590 million bushels of wheat at the end of last 
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July. This is to be found on page 51, Mr. Argue, if you are looking for it. 
When these figures were issued approximately close to the figures of the 
- Bureau of Statistics in August, I challenged them and still challenge them. 
I am not challenging their figures on the visible supply in country elevators 
and all down the line, but I did challenge and I will continue to challenge 
the figure of 205 million bushels of wheat left on farms. Do you know that 
when the Wheat Board received its first report from country elevator agents 
last October on the potential deliveries of wheat including carryover and new 
crop they estimated deliveries from the old crop of not 205 million bushels, 
but 150 million bushels. Now, the figure I used as a maximum carryover 
figure was not 590 million bushels but 536 million bushels. 

Now take the Wheat Board report and the wheat they had to sell at the 
beginning of August—378 million bushels—and add to it 150 million bushels 
and I think the ex-school teachers on this committee will agree it totals about 
528 million bushels, and not 590 million odd. 

Now, let me go further and deal with the total potential deliveries. 
Elevator agents estimated that with 150 million potential deliveries from carry- 
over plus the new crop, they anticipated a delivery in total of 410 million 
bushels which would clean out all stocks on the farms, statistically. Now, in 
the month of January they submitted a further estimate to the Wheat Board. 
That figure was reduced to 380 million, and they made another one recently, 
and the figure is now down to 368 million potential deliveries. That means 
farmers have yet to deliver as at May 11th, 190 million bushels before the end 


of July. Since 178 million are delivered in that first reduction of 30 million 


from the 410 million, and then this other recent reduction of 12 million, I do 
not know how much applies to the new low grade crop or the carryover. If 
none of it applied to the carryover you could see these figures were always 
badly misleading, they affect the grain trade of the United Kingdom—and in 
all the grain newspapers such as Bromhall’s which I read religiously—they 
say the price of wheat should go down as Canada has 600 million carryover 
almost enough to supply Canada’s export and domestic demand for two years. 
This kind of information gives propaganda to importers. I would like to 
make a suggestion to the Bureau of Statistics in Ottawa that in cases like 
this where there is a world wide attempt to try and destroy the price level 
for the farmer, they should be very careful in the figures they issue and should 
be certain that they are as accurate as possible. 

Where does that leave us today, Mr. Chairman, in relation to the wheat 
picture? Statistically, all the wheat on the farms including the carry over and 
the current crop can be cleaned off the farms by July 31st, and if the remaining 
368 million bushels is delivered, then the farmers’ problem should be solved 
as far as grain on the farm is concerned. In other words, it is no use arguing 
that we ought to have a policy—and we have had one for two years—under 
which the farmer should be allowed to get advances of money on grain on 
his farm, because until he has produced his crop this year he does not have 


any. So far as the farmer is concerned, his storage problem is solved tem- 


porarily. What about the Wheat Board? I will stick my neck out here to say 
the carry over should not be in excess of somewhere between 400 million and 
430 million bushels, but unfortunately a certain percentage of that carry over 
in all positions will be 5:6 and feed wheat maybe 150 million bushels. That is 
a problem for the Wheat Board. What is our problem as producers and as a 


country expecting to continue to produce supplies of good milling wheat? © 


With the figures I have submitted to you, Mr. Chairman, I think you will © 


agree that unless we can achieve a normal or a good crop of milling wheat this 
coming year, we are liable to be short of milling wheat before next year. What 
is all this talk about the problem of giving wheat away? We just have not 
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got it. I think the Wheat Board would like to get rid of 100 million bushels of 
5°6 and feed wheat but I doubt if the Wheat Board would want to start at 
this stage of the game to give away good milling wheat. You all know the 
position in western Canada—at least you westerners do. We have some 
sections of the country where normally they can still produce a good crop, but 
we have very large areas—maybe nearly 50 per cent in Saskatchewan—where 
if they raise a good crop this year of good milling wheat, it will be a miracle 
because of the late spring. The risk of rust and frost is too great. Let us not 
be too optimistic about the enormous amount of wheat that we will have to 
sell. It just is not there. I hope, and I am sure all of you hope, that we are 
going to get a decent crop this year. It would be too bad, would it not, after the 
Canadian Wheat Board and the agencies and all the people in the export 
business who have helped in developing a market for wheat—one billion 
bushels of wheat in three years and then maybe another 260 million this year 
—it would be too bad after you built up this world trade if we were to find 
ourselves in the position where we could not continue to supply that demand? 
That is our problem. That is the end of my submission on this subject and now 
I come to the last question, car allocation. 

You will remember that last year we had quite a debate in this committee 
meeting, and it was largely based on whether a car cycle for distribution based 
on past experience—and we used the years from 1945 to 1950—would be a 
good system as an expediency only. We did not get very far with it. After 
listening to the minister make his comments I thought he was rather favourable 
towards it. However, it did not materialize. When you come to the month of 
November the Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, 
attended our annual meeting in Regina and made a.splendid job of giving a 
review of the operation of the Canadian Wheat Board and what had been 
accomplished through the operations of the International Wheat Agreement. 
When it came to the question period, the minister found—lI think to his surprise 
—that he was in for a real grilling from farmers in the country and not from 
officials of the Wheat Pool organization regarding car allocation. Prior to the 
visit of the minister, our delegates asked for the attendance of two of the chief 
men in the railway companies both living in the city of Winnipeg and both 
responsible for car distribution in western Canada. I should dearly love to 
have you listen to the taped questions and answers that went on in that regard. 
These men of course are not the bosses. All our delegates could get out of them 
in argument and cross-examination for almost two hours was, “‘We are doing 
the best we can. It is going to be one car one elevator until we get a different 


.directive’’. 


When the minister dealt with this question, he said he thought that this 
was a problem for the railway company and he suggested we should go to 
the top brass. He suggested we should go and see the presidents of the railways, 
and the delegates immediately passed a resolution insisting that we do so. 
I remember that the President of Alberta Wheat Pool, Mr. Plumber, and myself 
together with the three wheat pool vice-presidents who were the members of 
our inter-provincial car allocation committee together with two of our solicitors 
went to Montreal in December. We met with the president of the Canadian 
National Railway and he was not very difficult to talk to. He knew that this 
system was not fair. He said that while they have not agreed that cars were 
being spotted on the basis of principle of the car order book—one car per 
elevator, he said there has been a pattern developed along that line. I do not 
mind telling you that when these two railway officials were at our meetings in 
Regina they flashed a copy of a letter written by Mr. Hlynka, secretary of the 


- Board of Grain Commissioners. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is a vote in the House, and we must now leave. 
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Mr. Wyvuie: Mr. Chairman, are we going to adjourn at this time for the 
day? I think we should do so because by the time the vote is over it will be 
approximately 10 minutes after 5. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is the pleasure of the committee? 

Some Hon. MempBers: Let us adjourn for the day. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we will adjourn until tomorrow morning. 


JUNE 2, 1955. 
10.30 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will carry on where we left off yesterday when the 
bell rang, and I will ask Mr. Wesson to proceed. 


Mr. J. H. Wesson, President, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, tataitad: 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, will you permit me just to summarize what | 
I had said yesterday in connection with this matter? paws 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, certainly. 

The WITNESS: When we adjourned yesterday. afternoon, Mr. Chairman, I 
had just started to discuss this vexed question of box-car allocation, and I said 
that in last year’s discussion we had in the main discussed the possibility of 
operating the car cycle with the distribution of cars based on a period when 
movement of grain was freer and there was more space, and we were proposing 
a cycle based on deliveries by each company between the years 1945 and 1950. 
Then I said that while we expected that something might materialize in this 
regard, it was passed over and nothing was done. I then proceeded to outline 
that in our annual delegates’ meeting in Regina the delegates invited officials 
of the railway companies, both from Winnipeg, who were in charge of western 
distribution of box-cars. The main answer that our delegates got from these 
officials in Winnipeg was that as far as they knew there was only one way to 
distribute cars if there was no car order book in operation, and that was one 
car one elevator. 

I made reference also yesterday to a letter which had been issued by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners in October signed by Mr. Hlynka, in which he 
said, representing the board, that their opinion was that without a car order 
book cars would be distributed evenly between elevators. Then the minister 
came in to the meeting a few days later and made a splendid address to our 
delegates on the operations of the Canadian Wheat Board and the operation of 
the international wheat agreement, and the world wheat situation generally. 
Then the delegates took the meeting over to argue the question of a different 
system of box-car distribution, and I think for the first time the minister 
realized that this was not a movement of the officials of the wheat pool to get 
a bigger quantity through the elevators but rather an insistent demand from 
the farmers in the country to get space so that they could deliver their grain 
to the elevators which they owned. In that discussion the minister, who had 
been reminded about statements made by these two railway officials, suggested 
that the presidents of the three pools could go right to the top and visit with © 
the presidents of the two railway companies. This we did in the month of 
December, and two presidents—I do not think Mr. Parker was there—and the 
three vice-presidents—our three vice-presidents are the men who make up 
what we call the Interprovincial Box-Car Committee and they are the men 
who have been working on this question for over two years, nearly three years— 
attended that meeting. I had just got to the place where I was reporting on 
our meeting with the presidents of the railway companies in Montreal. The 
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‘ neetiaent of the Canadian National anes. while he had the famous Hlynka 


letter in his hand, said he did not believe that was a proper interpretation of 
the Act, and he said he had not notified the agents of the C.N.R. that they 
should carry out that proposal. He went on to say that he thought the fair 
system would be for agents in the country to try to fit in with the local desires 
of the local people, which he thought would be rather difficult, but he did 
admit that while it was not one car one elevator as far as they were concerned 
in the C.N.R. there had grown up.a pattern during the past year on that basis. 
Then we met the president of the C.P.R. and his officials, and there is no doubt 
where we stand in regard to the Canadian Pacific Railway staff. He said that 
this Canada Grain Act is their Bible. He also picked up the famous Hlynka 
letter and he said, “We have instructed our agents that where the car order 
book is not in operation it is one car one elevator.” Both presidents finally 
said in our interviews with them “we should be very glad if we could get a 
new directive,” and we took it from that that the only directive they could 
get would be an amendment to the Canada Grain Act, because that, they said, 
was their Bible. We did not get very far. 

Now I want to deal for a moment with this matter, but it will not take 
me very many minutes. There have been so many things said and discussions 
have taken place in different places, both before your committee and in other 


_ places, about the loss of space in elevators which might have been used last 


year. I think the majority of this committee will remember, at least the 
committee members from the west will remember, that it was the desire of 
the Canadian Wheat Board that every farmer in western Canada should have 
the right to deliver his full seven bushels per specified acre. ‘They found. 


‘in lots of places there was not too much space and they invited the companies 


to take grain in and issue the cash tickets and the participation certificate and 
dump the wheat on the ground. As far as I know the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool was the only organization that did so, at some risk because of the wetness 
of the ground and the continuous rain, as you will remember, at the end 
of last July. While statements have been made that there was lots of space 
in elevators to take grain in through the year, I agree that that statement is 
true, but it did not apply to the Saskachewan Wheat Pool. We had a daily 
average of stocks in the country all through last year of over 58 million bushels, 
and we finished the year at the end of July with 63,200.000, where the bins 
were shovelled full and heaped up to the top to get the last bushel of the 
seven-bushel quota in. In the southwest near the end of the given year we 


found this picture, and that is why I am saying that there was space in line 


‘elevators but none in the pool. I have a list here of the points where we 


‘dumped grain on the ground. Taking the first two points, no space in the line 


elevator. We dumped 9,000 on the ground. In the next one, no space in the 
line elevator and we dumped 9,000 on the ground. At the next point the line 
companies had 30,000 space and we dumped 29,800 on the ground. At the next 
two point no line elevator space and we dumped 3,000 and 12,500 on the 


ground. At the next point 2,000 line elevator space and we dumped 3,000 


a) 

. 

a ; 
a 


on the ground. The next point 3,000 line elevator space and we dumped 
29,600 on the ground. The next point no line elevator space and we dumped 
over 16,000 on the ground. The next point 8,000 line elevator space and we 
dumped 4,300. The next point the line elevator had 2,000 space and we 
dumped 3,500. The next point 3,500 line elevator space and we dumped 4,000. 
The next two are rather large, 25,000 space in the line elevators and,we dumped 
32,800 on the ground. The next point 18,000 line elevator space and we 
dumped 6,000 on the ground. In the next three there was no space in the line 
elevators and we dumped substantial quantities. In the last two there was 
10,000 space in the line elevators and we dumped 17,700, and he next one 
33,000 line elevator space and we dumped 4,200. 

59075—2 
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What did that mean, Mr. Chairman? It simply meant that the farmers 
in that area who belonged to the wheat pool right at the last minute refused — 
to take their grain to the line elevator companies hoping against hope that at 
the last few days there would be space created in their own organization, and 
finally because of the wish of the Wheat Board it was taken and dumped 
on the ground. 

I know of scores of shipping points where right up close to the end of the 
year there had been lots of space in the line elevators, and pool grain out on — 
the farms, and then in the last few days when they realized it was hopeless 
to get the grain into the pool elevators they took it to the line elevators. 
Many thousands of farmers refused to do that and still had it after the Ist 
of August to deliver the next year when space was created. 

Now I want to deal with this question of one car one elevator referred 
to in the line elevators’ brief yesterday. I will admit that it is not exactly one 
car one elevator; it could not be so because of the operation of the car order 
book, and at some points where they made local deals with car cycles, but I 
want to give you this information: I have taken 59 points on C.P.R. lines 
where there is one pool and one other elevator. The C.P.R. spotted for the 
pool 3,206 cars.and for the line elevator 3,250. On the C.N.R. points I chose © 
68 points from what looked to be even points and the C.N.R spotted for the 
pool 4,144 and for the line elevators 4,040. I think you will agree, Mr. 
Chairman, that at those 127 points the distribution of cars was fairly close 
to one car one elevator. 

Now I want to deal just for a moment with some other information. I 
have lots of it which is not going to be used before this committee because 
there is not time and you would not want it in any case. I have a summary 
here made at 120 shipping points on the Canadian Pacific where the car order 
books operated part of the year or sometimes the full year, against those two 
obstacles of Wheat Board orders, ir. Chairman, and of small quotas. You 
will remember starting last year—and I am not dealing with the present 
year now-—but you will remember that with the 300 bushels allowed to each 
farmer it would require six farmers to get together to load a car. I am dealing 
with 1953-54 and I am taking these points, and the summary shows one 
competitor and two and three and four and five, but I will just take the one 
competitor point where during the period the car order book operated, and the 
Canadian Pacific spotted 2,325 at the pool and 1,744 at the line. That is in 
spite of all the handicaps. 

Now I will give you the Canadian National figures if I can find them. 
On the same basis, 105 shipping points operated the car order book on the 
Canadian National either during part of the year or the full year and in this 
case at the one competitor point the Canadian National spotted 1,564 cars and 
the opposition 1,185. That was under terrible obstacles, but it does show 
however that in the main the railway policy is one car one elevator. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to deal for a moment with this matter and 
make some reference to this brochure which all members of parliament 
received, attached to which was not an amendment to the Canada Grain Act 
or amendment to the Wheat Board Act, but rather principles outlined which. 
could be the basis for first an amendment to the Canadian Wheat Board Act 
and second to the Canada Grain Act. We set it out in great detail, and I want 
you to notice that this brochure was sent not by the Saskatchewan Pool but by 
the three pool organizations. In fairness to the Board of Grain Commissioners 
I just want to make one quotation from this brochure, because I could not leave 
it sitting up in the air after what I said about the famous Hlynka letter, that 
in the month of January the Board of Grain Commissioners changed their 
decision and issued this short letter. ‘There is nothing in the Canada Grain 
Act which instructs or authorizes the railway companies to allocate cars 
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- between elevators on a car for car basis when distribution is not made through 


~ 


j 


the car order book.” As far as I know, the Canadian Pacific Railway never 


changed their attitude on the question after that further letter was issued. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I listened with great interest yesterday to the brief 
presented by the line elevators, and I want to thank them for the publicity 
which they gave the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. I am sure that my colleagues 
from Alberta and Manitoba must feel rather neglected and probably a bit 


jealous. However, I think if you find time later to read through that brief 


you will agree that at least through all the years the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool in all its reports and all its directives has been consistent. In the brief, 
in analyzing some of the statements made in our annual report, I think it 
states in the year 1941 that the percentage received or delivered by pool 
members to the Wheat Board was 39.70. That is a correct statement. Further 
on in the brief at page 17 I think they say, or at least they clearly raise the 
question as to whether the pool would not lose a percentage because the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool may have lost some of its popularity. It was not 
so in Alberta; they lost a very small percentage, and Manitoba again was 


different, but I want to repeat that the three pools’ names are on that brochure - 


that you all received. Whether the wheat pool has lost its popularity or not 
the records do prove—and this was not mentioned in the brief—that when 
we got through these different systems of cycles which we objected to according 
to the reports, when grain had been cleared out of the country and more space 
available in 1945 to 1950, our records also show that whether the wheat pool 
lost its popularity, pool members delivered to the wheat pool up to 53 per cent 
of all grain delivered in Saskatchewan. Then of course we started again in 


‘1952. When I say ‘we’ I mean the pool members in Saskatchewan and the 


other two pools, because again we were faced with congestion, and they were 
deprived of their right of using the system which they owned and controlled. 
I think I told this committee last year when dealing with the previous year 
that on a handling of 214 million bushels, a very large year when growers 
delivered 830 million in the three western provinces of all grain, 96.70 per 
cent of all grain was delivered by pool members to our own facilities. Last 
year on a handling of 150 million 973 per cent of that volume was delivered 
by members of the wheat pool, and in the distribution of patronage dividend 
cheques, over 4,000 dividend cheques went out to members. Many thousands 
of those members only got part of their grain into their own facilities; many 
thousands of pool members could not get in a bushel because of congestion, 
and it is these people, our members, who are raising Cain, on this whole 
question, not the wheat pool, as an organization striving to get more volume, 
‘but the grower members in the country who insist on the right of using the 
elevators that they own. JI want to compliment the North-West Line Elevators. 
So far as I know in my experience of thirty-one years, and many in the old 
Grain Growers’ Association, I think this is the first public announcement when 
they have come out in favour of operating the car order book, if the records 
that I have in the office are correct, and I am not saying that they are or are not. 
In most cases where we have tried to operate a car order book under these 
present conditions—I repeat the two, the question of small quotas and the other, 
the right of the Wheat Board to get in and get their orders filled and leave the 


car order book sitting there, I say, Mr. Chairman, that the agents of these 


a] 
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companies and that includes a good many agents—the railway companies have 
not given the farmers and the pool elevator operators much assistance in making 
successful operation. I hope they will change. 

I was rather surprised at the recommendation at the end of the brief 
where a suggestion was made that a car allocation committee ought to be 
set up, and they even suggested who should comprise the membership of 
that committee. We prefer not to see a car allocation committee set up on 
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the basis of this recommendation. We prefer to allow the growers to decide 
where they want the cars allocated. Let me say this to the committee: the 
pool elevator division of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool is not just another 
elevator company. The pool elevators were built by pool members to render 
themselves a service. The pool elevator at a local town is just as much a part 
of the mechanical operation to the pool member as is his tractor and combine; — 
and to develop into a system under which the pool member can only use his 

facilities for only part of the time, or not at all, is just like saying to him: 
“a system has now been set up under which you can only use your combine 
for half of the crop, and you are compelled to get somebody to harvest the— 
balance.” 

The-members of the North West Line Elevators want a Basie wherein there 
is freedom of choice, and freedom of competition. Let me say this to the 
committee: pool members do not want freedom to peddle. All they want is ~ 
sufficient freedom or sufficient boxecars spotted to their elevators so that they 
have freedom to deliver to the elevators which they own and control and 
which they paid for. That is the difference in the ideology between the two 
groups. 

If the wheat pool has lost popularity in the country, what the pool are 
proposing—should not make the Line Elevator Association afraid, because if 
this proves to be true, the farmers will choose the line elevators. We are 
prepared to take our chances under the new plan. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, the line elevators do not believe the pool has lost 

its popularity. They do not want this change made. I am quite sure of this: 
many line elevators—and I say this without any qualification whatever— 
many line elevator companies during the last three years have had prosperity 
thrust upon them to which they were never entitled, considering the class 
of facilities which they operate and run and control in the country. That is 
a general statement picking nobody out. 
We, as pool members, are not interested in competition between line 
elevators and the pool; all we want is the right to use the elevators which we 
own and control. And we suggest to you, Mr. Chairman, and to this committee, 
that before you adjourn your discussion you give some consideration to the 
question. 

We have recommended the same thing to the minister, if it is not ehh the 
thing we have laid down here, we are willing to consider anything that can 
bring about success. We are not tied to this if something can be devised to 
improve on it. 

I want to say this’to the committee: may be you think I am talking 
like a demagogue, but if you were in our office and attended meetings, like 
my colleagues and myself attend, you would find that we get an awful 
riding from the people in the country, where they accuse us of doing nothing 
to get this question solved. I am talking not for the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool as an elevators companies, but for 100,000 farmers who own those 
facilities and who want to use them. I thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. Could you give the committee an estimate of the amount of nationes . 
dividends that the pool members have lost during the most recent years, or 
during the present year? If you wish to forecast this year the amount which 
the pool members in Saskatchewan will have lost because of the present 
system of boxcar distribution over what they would save if allowed to 
deliver to the elevator of their choice——A. I was asked the same sort of 
question last year and I stuck out my neck. It was directed to me by 
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Mr. Castleden, and he was a school fenchep i can answer the question on the 
basis of last year as follows: if our people were just as free to deliver grain 
to the pool elevators as they were in 1945-50, and let us say they delivered 
51 to 52 per cent, our percentage last year of all grain delivered by pool 
members to pool elevators was 44°38. But had they delivered 51:38, it 
would have increased our delivery on that percentage by 26 million, and 
would have lowered the per-unit cost, and instead of the payment 28/16 cents 
per bushel it might have been 3 cents. So, taking last year’s pool members | 
who wanted to deliver but could not, the loss was 3 cents a bushel last year. 

Q. How much money would that be, in total?—-A. Taking 26 million bushels 
at 3 cents a bushel, the additional would have been approximately $3/4 of a 
million plus an additional 9/16c on 150,000,000 bus. or more than another 
3/4 million. 


By Mr. Studer: 


Q. I wonder if it would be in order to ask under the circumstances, 
and the situation being as it is, and it being that dividends are originally paid 
back to the individuals who patronize the elevators and some of the other 
. companies—I would make an attempt at it this way: the pools were brought 
about by the pool organizations in the first place; however, this amount that 
was lost to the farmers it would be lost to the farmers who regained it. What 
I have in mind is this: if there is a loss, then there must be a gain somewhere. 
The other thing is this: the farmer must have prepaid something if 
there is a dividend returned to him. Supposing the handling charges could 
_ have been reduced to the extent of this possible dividend. That would have 
reduced it in turn to the pool elevator organization. And supposing you lost 
$1 million or $5 million as a result of not paying a dividend to the farmers 
instead of that the handling charge would have been reduced that fraction 
by the pool organizations, which would in turn have compelled other grain » 
handling organizations to reduce their handling charges for equipment; then 
what would the farmers have lost? The farmers would have gained in the 
over-all picture, would they not?—-A. I do not know if I can follow you any 
too clearly, but I imagine if my figures are correct, and 26 million bushels were 
delivered to the other elevator companies including the United Grain Growers 
and some of those companies, including U.G.G. having paid a patronage dividend, 
the farmer would have got something back, not all of it; you raised one question 
on which I would comment, about lowering handling charges. 

Does the committee know that in spite of the fact that the cost of 

' operation of country elevators has gone up more than 3 times, that the 
handling charge on street’ wheat is still 43 cents, just as it was in 1938? 

It cost the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool last year 8.60 cents per bushel in 

order to handle grain, and the only reason we got through was because of 
the earnings made on storage paid by the Canadian Wheat Board. When the 
grain is out of the country, and with nominal crops to handle not only the pool 
but every company will be in the red unless those handling charges are 
raised. 
Q. Under the circumstances in which the farmer lost that 3 cents, it 
would mean that the companies which are operating at cost, if the pool 
organizations were cooperative and were operating at cost, the fact that they 
lost 3 cents would mean that 3 cents could have been eliminated in the original 
cost. The farmers are paying for the operation of their organization, which 
is a cooperative, the same as the wheat board; yet in the wheat board the 
government runs the biggest cooperative that has ever been run in the 
operation of the wheat board. 
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If however, there was a 3 cent dividend paid back through the wheat 
board or through any cooperative organization, the farmers, in the first place, 
would get the actual cost of the operation, and the three cents back, otherwise 
it would not be returnable to them, especially if that reasoning represents 
what I have in mind. When you say that the farmers lost over 3 cents, if you 
reduce the operation of the organization by that 3 cents, the farmer would 
have it originally; he would have had it before he paid it in; and if he paid 
in 3 cents in order to get it operating somewhere along the line—that is my 
concept of the thing.—A. It is quite simple. If it costs us, let us say, 8.60 cents 
per bushel to handle grain in a country elevator, and we were able to pay our 
operating costs and set up depreciation and distribute earning in the figure of 2 
and 7/16ths per bushel, it is obvious that when we received that money for 
storage it off-set the first cost. We had a surplus, because the wheat board 
paid storage. 

The only reason I raised the issue before was that when this grain has 
gone out of the country, and we are just moving grain in and out of elevators 
with no storage earnings, the 44 cents a bushel would not pay the present 
costs. 


By Mr. Quelch: 


Q. If the car orderbooks were kept in operation continually, would it be 
posible for the farmers to provide for a fairer allocation of cars by means of 
clubbing together on the cars? When the quota was low, many farmers 
obtained a car by clubbing together.—A. That is what they do now. Unless 
they are large farmers, they must join together to order’a car. | 

@. If the car order book were kept in operation continuously, do you think 
that would take care of the situation?—A. Dealing with 1953 and 1954 and this 
year on the basis of the wheat board orders which go to all the companies 
including the pools. We have no knowledge of what cars go to the others, 
therefore we do not know if it woulda™*be fair or not. It is difficult with small 
quotas; and I am sure that Mr. Lamont will not mind my saying that if a 
group of farmers are on the car order book and our elevator is full, their turn 
is next, and if a line company comes through with a bunch of orders, and they 
get cars out of turn, the car order book sits there. That is the main weakness in 
the car order book, and the small quotas at the present time. 


By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley): 


@. How many points are operating on the car order book system approxi- 
mately ?—A. I gave you the figures, I think, last year. I do not think we have 
as many this year because they find it impractical to operate. 

Q. Part of the impracticability results from the fact that at the start of the 
crop year, your houses are invariably filled; therefore there is no room to take 
any more in of the grain which the farmers want to deliver. Therefore it 
necessitated a considerable delay in order that all the farmers might have an 
opportunity to deliver some grain. Does that not prove to be a deterring factor 
in instituting the car order book?—A. That is one of the main reasons we have 
proposed this latest plan. 

Q. If you have a two-bushel quota, and if under normal operation of the car 
order book, some farmers might have to wait for three or four months in order 
to deliver tHeir grain? 


Mr. QUELCH: Let-them club ‘entree 


By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley): 
Q. Even so, they would not be able to deliver the grain ‘beeatauee let us say 
there are forty farmers at a given point and in six months you can only get 
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twenty cars delivered to that pote Therefore some farmers are not going to 
be able to deliver any grain at all, even if they desire to deliver it; through 


_ the car order book-it is very difficult to operate. I can understand why another 


system is necessary in a period of extreme congestion. 


Mr. QuELCcH: I mentioned that they should club LOpeHisr: but it is not 
always oe for them te do so. 


By Mr. Tucker: 


Q. I gather from what the witness just said that the wheat baba gave var- 
ious orders which interfered with the operation of the car order book. But if 
the car order book was not suspended, the Board could not interfere with it. 
They would still have to allot the cars according to the car order book. We 
were told that the car order book was suspended on two occasions because the 
wheat board had to move out-of-condition grain and had to meet certain orders 

very urgently. 

I wonder if the wheat board, in such matters, before advising the suspen- 
sion of the car order book for this reason, did not consult pretty closeiy with 
the pool organizations and with many others —A, Well, Mr. Tucker, in the 
presentation that the line elevators made yesterday, el our presentation, t 
have one qualification to make: that in our desire to assist the wheat board in 
its marketing operations we do not. object to the orders taking precedence 
over the first name on the car order book. We suggested that first of all, after 
the controller in his wisdom had decided to suspend it, and later on aya it 


was put back in operation that is the policy now_-_Wheat Board orders have the 


. preference where the car order book is'in operation as it was last year the 


Wheat Board orders took preference over the first name in the car order book 
for loading. 

Q. I did not understand that answer, I am sorry. There were two things 
I had in mind, one was when the car order book was suspended I take it that 
the wheat pool was satisfied that the proper action was taken in the light 
of the grain marketing situation?—-A. No, Mr. Tucker, we objected to it. 

Q. When it was suspended in 1953-54?—-A. Yes, we objected to it on 
the ground that it was such a small number, about 200 stations in western 
Canada, that it should not be at all difficult for the Wheat Board to get the 
grain they wanted, but we did not object even at those points to the Wheat 
Board orders having preference where the car order book was operating. 
We were not consulted about it; I mean to say that the controller did not 


'. consult us as to whether he should suspend the car order book or not. 


Q. I take it from your answer then that you were not satisfied when 
the Wheat Board did suspend the car order book at the time they did. You 
thought they should not have done so? I am just trying to find out what 
your attitude was because I understood from the evidence of Mr. MclIvor that 
they got no complaint whatever from the pools in regard to the allocation 
of orders, and that was tied up with this question of the car order book 
suspension. When he stated that they got no complaints at all from the 
pool organizations I thought that there must be pretty close laison with the 
pools, and they were satisfied with what the Wheat Board had done in this 
matter. I take it from what you say now you were not satisfied—A. We were 
not satisfied when the car order book was suspended, and we made the pro- 
test on it—I think it is quoted in the line elevators’ brief—that we did not 
object to the Wheat Board having preference to move the kind of grain they 
wanted, but we did not think it. was necessary to suspend 200 points when 
it was quite easy to get all the grain they wanted at these points in prefer- 
ence, and all over the west. Now you raised another question and that was 
the operation of the Wheat Board orders this year. Certainly we have made 
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no protest. Why should we? We do not know whether the line companies ~ 
are getting too big a share or whether we are, because we have not been 
informed what they get. The Wheat Board does not disclose it, so we just 
say nothing. 

Q. That is the reason you made no protest, because you do not know 
whether you have been getting a square deal or not. Is that what I under- 
stand?—A. I am sorry, Mr. Tucker. 

Q@. I say that as I understand your stand you did not make any pro- 
test because you did not know whether you were getting a square deal or 
not.—A. We do not know now. ! 

@. Then you may have gotten a square deal?—-A. We do not know, but 
I should like to say this to you, and we have been discussing these things 
consistently ever since last December, or at least our committee has, that 
as far as the orders of the Wheat Board are concerned it could not make 
very much difference until the end of the year, and then it is too late. I 
will explain why. Let us say the United Grain Growers have an elevator 
and they have an order for fifteen cars. There are three line elevators there 
each with an order for ten. What is the station agent going to do? They 
have all got orders, so he will distribute the cars equally until forty cars 
have been used up and then the United Grain Growers will have the other 
five. Therefore it cannot change the situation too much—one or two per 
cent or something like that maybe at the end of the year, depending on how 
fast the grain moves and the space made available. You cannot tell, but 
that is the weakness in any attempt through Wheat Board orders, and keep 
in mind that Wheat Board orders do not always provide your cars. That 
is the weakness, where everybody has orders, the agent says you are all 
equal, you have got an equal number of cars. In other words, the agent 
would not say to the Wheat. Board we will allow you on the basis of one 
and a half cars against your orders; you all get equal, and that is how it is 
working. 

Q. What I do not understand is his: if the Wheat Board gives the 
orders to supply grain and if an elevator agent of yours is on the job, why 
cannot he get the car order book signed up in order for you to get the cars 
to fill those orders. I really do not understand, in view. of what has been 
said, why it is not possible if the Wheat Board is giving you a fair share of 
the orders to operate the car order book so as to see that you are able to 
get the cars to fill those orders.—A. If it happened to fit in with the names 
in the car order book with the same type of grain that the Wheat Board 
wanted, then you are all right, but it is understood and stated that the 
Wheat Board orders have preference over the car order book when the 
Wheat Board orders are filled you can start again. 

@. But that is only when the car order book is suspended?—A. Ne that 
is in full operation. 

Q. They have got no right to say this unless the car order book is sus- 
pended, I suggest?—-A. Well, I am not a lawyer. 

@. The Wheat Board have no preference in the supply of cars nthe 
the car order book is suspended?—A. I am not a lawyer and Mr. Tucker 
is. I could not say. 

Q. There is the definite provision in the Canada Grain Act, and there 
have been prosecutions for violations. We have been told it was only when 
the car order book was suspended that the Wheat Board orders would take 
precedence. Is not that correct? Mr. Milliken is there; he can answer it. 


Mr. R. H. MILLIKEN, Q.C. (Solicitor, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool): I always 
think that it is a mistake for two lawyers in a meeting to give two different 
opinions. 
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Mr. TUCKER: I suggest that if there is doubt then we have the Board of 
Grain Commissioners tell us about it, because if my understanding of it is 
wrong then I am pretty sure that the committee as a whole from the evidence 
already given has got a wrong impression. My impression was that the car 
order book had to be adhered to except when it was suspended by order of 
the transport controller. 


Mr. STUDER: That is the impression of all of us, and if it is not we should. 
know otherwise and we should know right now. 

The WITNESS: My understanding, whether it is legal or illegal is that 
if the car order book is in operation today, and the next one on the list has 
not got the kind of grain the Wheat Board wants, it will be filled by another 
elevator who has that type of grain, and take precedence over the next name 
on the car order book, or it could be a name down the list, in our own 
organization. 


By Mr. Studer: 


@. Would you care to say, Mr. Wesson, through you, Mr. Chairman, 
whether you think that any sales of Canadian grain would have been lost 
if the Wheat Board did not have the right to suspension of the car order 
book?—A. We never agreed. with its suspension and our record says so. We 
do not think it would have interfered with the Wheat Board shipments of - 
the kind of grain they wanted at all. 

@. If that is so, and leaving out grain which is out of condition, what 
would be the objective of the Wheat Board suspending it, if it would not be 
for the purpose of filling certain orders that might come in at any time from 
other countries, or wherever they might come from, for certain grades of 
wheat? If that is not the reason for suspension, or if out of condition grain 
is not the reason, then there is no reason.—A. I cannot answer that question. 
The transport controller will have to answer it. 

@. I think someone should answer it, because we have heard so much 
of this suspension of the car order book, that it was not the thing to do and 
that the farmers were suffering under it. I think that is the cause of the 
inoperation of the car order book. We have heard that before the Wheat 
Board should be permitted to suspend it they should take the farm organiza- 
tions into consideration, and my point was that the suspension of it is to the 
effect that they have to be in a position to dispose of the grain upon applica- 
tion, or when someone is willing to buy it, as regards certain grades of grain— 
whether it is Greece or Turkey or some other country such as Italy that may 


~ want 10 million bushels of wheat of a certain grade at a certain time, it is 


the duty of the Wheat. Board to supply that wheat of that grade at the 
specified time, and the only reason for the suspension of the car order book 
would be that the Wheat Board would be in a position to do that. If that 
is not the reason for them doing it then I want to know why this car order ~ 
book is being suspended. 

Mr. TUCKER: The whole committee would like to know. If the suspension 
of the car order book was not necessary for the marketing of our grain in the 
opinion of the pool organizations then I think the committee should take 
another look at this thing, because certainly I have such faith in the Wheat 
Board as to believe that they would not suspend the car order book unless 
they thought it was necessary in order efficiently to market our grain. 

The CHAIRMAN: Possibly Mr. Milner might be able to throw a bit of light 
on the subject at this stage. Would you care to do so, Mr. Milner? — 

Mr. R. W. MILNER (Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners): Yes, 
I have no objection at all, Mr. Chairman. I suspended the car order book 
only on one occasion, as I related to the committee. As regards the car order 
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book at the present time, I do not know whether you would call it in suspension 
or how you would term it, but at the time I suspended it that meant there 
was nothing moving under the car order book, and that was the thing that 
Mr. Wesson said he objected to. The situation which is in effect now and which 
-has always been in effect except on that one occasion is that where grain is 
required to meet Wheat Board commitments at a certain point it takes precedent 
over those cars which are listed in the car order book, and those cars are 
passed over on the car order book; the grain that the Wheat Board wants is 
shipped, and the person on the car order book does not lose his place on the 
car order book as a result of the shipping of the other grain required. 

Mr. TUCKER: That is the situation as it is at present? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes. 

Mr, TUCKER: Then the car order book is not operating as laid down in 
the Act. 

Mr. MILNER: That is correct. 

Mr. TUCKER: We were not told that before. 

Mr. MILNER: Well, I said that in my evidence. 

Mr. TUCKER: I mean as to the car order book, as has been suggested by 
Mr. Wesson, it is in suspension at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN: No. 

Mr. TucKER: That is what I understood him to say. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, that is not what has been said exactly. There is 
a difference between the two. The car order book as such is not in suspen- 
sion but the Wheat Board orders take precedence over the car order book 
in cases where there is need to get 2 special type of grain. 

Mr. Tucker: In other words, the car order book is not having its full 


legal effect as laid down in the Act, and has been set aside for the purpose 
of enabling Wheat Board orders to be met. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is quite true. In other words, the car order book 
is not fully in effect. 


Mr. Tucker: Then if it is not fully in effect it has been suspended. 

The CHAIRMAN: It has been partly suspended. 

Mr. Tucker: This changes the whole picture, so far as I am concerned, 
as to the effectiveness of the car order book. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: While we are on this subject we may as well clear it up. 
Would it be correct to say that the Wheat Board orders, in other words, that 
the authority of the board in the Wheat Board Act, has precedence over the 
Canada Grain Act? 


Mr. MILNER: It has not precedence over the Canada Grain Act, with 
only one exception. The Canada Grain Act car order book provisions were 
not interfered with by the Wheat Board Act. It should be remembered 
that the only grain that moves is grain that moves on Wheat Board orders. 
That is a point that you should remember. 


Mr. Arcuz: But when that takes precedence over the car order book, 
does not it take precedence over the car order book because of your 
authority as transport controller having given it precedence? 

Mr. MILNER: Yes, I think it is correct to say that. 


Mr. ARGUE: There is nothing in the Canadian Wheat Board Act it cried 
it has precedence over the car order book. 


—) . 
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By Mr. Dinsdale: 


Q. I take it that this going out of turn is occurring quite frequently and 
completely upsetting the allocation system. Is it occurring very frequently 


‘or is it a rare occurrence?—A. I would say generally today it is impossible 


to operate the car order book as laid down under the terms of the Canada 
Grain Act, under that section. 


By Mr. Studer: 


@. Would you say this, that if. we could eliminate this suspension of the 
car order book, if we could eliminate the suspension thereof, then the farmer 
would have the right to deliver to the elevator of his choice through the 
car order book system. Is that right?—-A. I think we have got to get this 
thing clear. The car order book is not suspended; it is in free operation 
except that in its operation the Wheat Board orders take preference. 

@. Then it is inoperative. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let Mr. Wesson finish. 


The WITNESS: Not necessarily. Suppose for instance pool elevators, in 
the order received from the Wheat Board, puts orders at a certain point 
where the car order book is in operation and we have the next six cars in 
line on the book. If we have not the kind of grain ordered for those six 
cars then it goes further down thelist and fills in somebody else’s name 
on it. If we have not got the kind of grain to deliver, and if the line 
companies have got orders for the same kind of grain then they will get 
the cars and we will just be left sitting there waiting for the next six cars - 
and the line companies will get them to fill Wheat Board orders. 


By Mr. Studer: 
Q@. Would not that operate in reverse and have the same application?— 
A. All I am saying is, Mr. Chairman, that I agree that the car order book at 
each railway station cannot, under these circumstances, operate in con- 
formity with the terms of that section of the Canada Grain Act. 


By Mr. Argue: 
Q. At how many points now is the car order book in suspension, even 
in a partial manner?—A. Very few. We had over 200 last year but this 
year there are practically none. 


By Mr. Tucker: 

Q. Just so that we understand the position of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool, I understand that Mr. Wesson approves of the present arrangements 
in regard to the operation of the car order book, with the right of modifi- 
cation of the operation of the car order book as set out in the statute, by the 
transport controller, in order to meet the orders of the Wheat Board. I 
understand that Mr. Wesson approves of that. Is that correct?—-A. We 
approve of the orders of the Wheat Board being met, but that does not 
mean that we believe we can operate the car order book successfully in 
conjunction with this system, and for that reason while we had over 200 
points on the car order book last year there are pratically none in operation 
today. 

Q. What I was getting at is that you approve of what has been done by 


_ the transport controller in regard to the car order book at the present time. 


You approve of the situation that has been established by the Wheat Board as 
to the car order book; you approve of what has been done, as I understand it, 
except that you feel that there should be a different provision as to supplying 
box-cars?—A. That is right. 
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Q. But in regard to what is being done at the present time I understand — 
you approve it?—-A. We approve of the Wheat Board having the full right to 
move its own grain as it wishes, whether it is wheat, oats, or barley, it is their 
grain not ours. | 

Q. And the car order book must give way to that right.—A. I am merely 
saying that it cannot be operated successfully under this plan. We do believe 
under the plan that we are proposing, a cycle to be set up, that the Wheat 
Board orders can very well be taken care of within the cycle for each company. 
I think that is stated very well in the brochure. 

Q. Then you have in mind that the car order book could be entirely done 
away with altogether, is that right?—-A. No, I did not say so. 

Q. I am trying to find out what you wish.—A. If some grower wants to 
use the car order book there is no reason why he should not, and if somebody 
else wants to load a car at the platform, then there is no reason why he should 
not be allowed to do so. 

Q. But if you want this cycle to operate you cannot have the car order 
book interfering with it, because that would lead to complete chaos, would 
it not?—-A. No more chaos than there is at the present time, because under 
the present conditions of shipment very few car order books are being used. 

@. As I understand it you want to ameliorate the chaos; you do not have 
in mind doing away with it?—-A. What I am saying is this, Mr. Chairman, 
that if the growers can see little advantage in trying to operate the car order 
book under this system then it is obvious to me that if they have the right to 
determine the elevator of their choice on the basis of their acreage and deliver- 
age on the system of a cycle, while the car order book section of the Grain Act 
should be left there I do not see why any farmer in western Canada would 
ever want to use it, because the principle of the car order book is set out in 
this plan. 


Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Hear, hear. 


By Mr. Tucker: 


Q. But as a matter of fact the car order book provides that each elevator 
should have the right to have two orders in the car order book. Would not 
that interfere very drastically with the cycle?—-A. Let me make it a little 
clearer. If the Act was amended and this plan in principle was adopted, at any 
points where the growers chose to use the car order book then this cycle could 
not be effective, but we cannot see why the farmers would want to use the car 
order book because this would take its place. . 


Q. But an elevator company has the right to use the car order book, have . 


they not, and the private line companies, I fancy, under the conditions you 
set out, would want to use it. Do you say that the car order book system _ 
should be left on the statute book if this cycle idea was introduced?—A. I 
would say this, that the car order book section of the Canada Grain Act, as 
soon as it is declared in operation, farmers put their names down and each 
company is entitled to have two cars for the elevator. When they are loaded 
they go to the bottom of the list for two more. We submit that with this plan 
being adopted on the basis of a cycle, let us say the United Grain Growers 
at a certain point had 50 per cent of the farmers who wanted to deliver grain 
to them, and there were three other companies there. They would have the 
other 50 per cent between them, and the cycle would be based on 50 per cent 
of the cars to the U.G.G. and the other 50 per cent divided. It is obvious then, 
that the cars being loaded at the U.G.G., the agent would not want a special 
two cars; he would get them within his cycle. 

Q. But what about the agent of the other two companies?—-A. The farmers > 
would not be delivering the grain to them, only up to 50 per cent. © 


4 
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Q. But they could still put in for the cars?—A. No, they would just get 
their share in the cycle. : 

Q. Would that not mean the setting aside of the car order book to that 
extent? I am just trying to: find out what you people want, and the committee 
I think would like to know too, because it has been suggested by the transport 
controller as I understood his evidence that the car order. book and this cycle 
system could not be operated together.—A. I agree with it, but if you had this 
cycle universally adopted, and then the growers at any one point chose to use 
the car order book, then this cycle would be out. They could not operate 
together; I agree with the controller. 


Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the witness would not say that fie 
wheat pool has been very eee Me in its attitude on this whole problem, and 
whether the wheat pool has not already over the last few years explored every 
possibility of using the car order book section in order that pool members 
could deliver grain to the elevator of their choice, and because of suspensions 
the car order book section has been impracticable to solve the present problem. 

Mr. Tucker: That is a long question to answer. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): At least it is clear. 

Mr. Tucker: As clear as mud. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just ask the question. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. Would you say, Mr. Wesson, that on the basis of your ‘rete experi- 
ence or your organization’s practical experience in the use of the car order book 
in recent years that the car order book with suspensions in effect has proven 
to be an impracticable method of allowing pool members to deliver grain to 
the elevator of their choice?—-A. Well, during the period, Mr. Argue, when 
the car order book was suspended of course you could not use it. It is not 
now suspended and it is rather difficult to make it operate successfully when 
Wheat Board orders have preference if the man next on the list has not got 
the right kind of grain. For that reason, while for everal years we did all we 
could to assist our own pool farmers in operating the car order book success- 
fully, this last year we have given it up as a bad job because we cannot see 
how it can be made successful under these. conditions. 

Q. Having regard to that statement of yours do I take it that you think 
that the line elevators’ late conversion to the merits of the car order book 


. perhaps stems from the fact that they too believe it is impracticable of opera- 


tion at the present time:—A. I could not answer that question. 

Q. I would suggest that from the brief they gave us that is the only reason 
for their very late conversion to the merits of the car order book system. I 
wonder if the three wheat pools would be satisfied if they could get an amend- 
ment to the Canada Grain Act along the principles you have outlined to 
operate for a trial period of one year. In other words, would you be satisfied 
to get your ideas in the form of law but with the clause that they should 
terminate at the end of one year so that you could have a chance to see whether 
they were practicable or not, or might need further changing at the end of 
that one-year trial period?—-A. May I just glance through this for a moment 
before I answer your question? 

Q. Fine—A. This is what we are suggesting. As I said in my general view 


we are not outlining amendments, but we do believe on the advice of our 


lawyers that there ought to be provision inserted in the Wheat Board Act to 
authorize the Wheat Board to furnish yearly to the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners a list of growers delivering grain the previous year together with their 
address and seeded acreage. The Wheat Board is the only organization who 
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have got the information documented on the basis of the quota book. We do 
not want to involve the Wheat Board in this at all. We think that someone 
has got to police this thing, and the Wheat Board has got a big enough job, 
and we think the Board of Grain Commissioners ought to do it. We say: 


(1) That provision be inserted in the Wheat Board Act to authorize 
the Wheat Board to furnish yearly to the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
a list of growers delivering grain the previous year, together with their 
address and seeded acreage. 

(2) That provision be inserted in the hee Grain Act to authorize 
the Board of Grain Commissioners to send yearly to every such grower, 
a form to be completed and returned, stating his delivery preference. 
With this information the Board of Grain Commissioners to determine 
a cycle of car distribution for each delivery point and to notify the 
appropriate elevator companies and railways of such cycle. 

(3) Cars ordered out of turn by the Wheat Board to be treated as 
part of the cycle. 


(4) Cars spotted but not loaded by the elevator company to be 
treated as part of its cycle.. 

(5) All grain in store in country elevators at the time the cycle 
comes into operation to come under its jurisdiction. > 

(6) The Board of Grain Commissioners should also be authorized 
to make whatever regulations are required to enable the car cycle to 
operate successfully. 


Now, to answer the question raised by Mr. Argue as to whether we would 
be satisfied to try it for one year, we are advised by our solicitor—I think I 
can speak for him—that he believes that both these amendments are constitu- 
tional. He also says this, that after operations of a year it may require some 
change and some amendment. 

Q. In other words, the wheat pool is not necessarily married to the precise 
provisions you have advanced. You are interested in getting the principle 
adopted that farmers shall have returned to them the right to deliver grain 
to the elevator of their own choice, and if further amendments were needed 
at some time, you would be perfectly happy to have them as long as they were 


necessary to implement the principle—A. As long as we can satisfy these ~ 


people of ours. Thousands and thousands of them are on our necks every day 
in our office and in meetings all over the country. We have got to the point 
where we will take almost anything to settle this question. 

@. We are all members of parliament around here representing the people 
in our constituencies and we represent pool members as well as people who 
never darkened a pool elevator door in their lives, and there are some producers 
like that. I think it is fair to say that each member would like if he possibly 
could to see the people in his area and the producers satisfied on this question. 


Mr. Tucker: I would like to ask some further questions rather than listen 
to a speech from Mr. Argue. 


Mr. ARGUE: I have listened to some speeches from other members, and 
this is just the preamble to my question. I am coming to the question. Does 
the wheat pool organization have so much confidence in its proposal and in the 


fairness of its proposal, and in the willingness of producers generally to support: 


such a proposal, that if you were asked to allow the principle of this proposal 
to be voted on in-a public referendum by the producers themselves in the 
same way that in Manitoba they voted including coarse grains in the Wheat 
Board Act, would you go along with such a referendum addressed to the wheat 
producers in western Canada? 
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The WITNESS: If that is the only thing left to do we would agree, and we 
know the result, but we do not want all these delays, we want the thing 
settled. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I may be permitted, Mr. Argue, when you refer’ t to the 
principle of this, what do you mean by the principle? 


Mr. ArcuE: If the chairman wants to cross-examine me, I am quite 
content. 


The CHAIRMAN: No, I am sorry, I did not mean it that way at all. It is 
just for the purposes of the record to know what you mean by the principle. 
You referred to “this” and for the purposes of the record I wanted to know 
what you meant. 


Mr. ARGUE: I am sorry—the principle as outlined in the wheat Sune bro- 
chure. Is Mr. Wesson in his own mind confident that a large majority of wheat 
producers in western Canada are in fact in favour of the principle that is 


advanced before the committee this morning? 


The WITNESS: In view of the fact that 84,000 pool members delivered grain 
to pool elevators last year and got dividend cheques, I would say’ that there is 
no doubt at all in the world that every one of them would vote for this plan. 


By Mr. Studer: 


@. Mr. Chairman, in the discussion mention was made, or the opinion was 
expressed, that the Wheat Board could have filled its obligations, its commit- 
ments, to its purchasers of wheat, without the suspension of these 200 points 
that were suspended at some time or other; and mention was also made that 
under what is being advocated by the wheat: pool under these provisions here 
there would be sufficient room within the orbit thereof that the Wheat Board 
would not be interfered with, or would have no reason for interfering in-con- 
nection therewith, to fulfil their commitments. Now if that is the case, 
especially in regard to the former, that the Wheat Board perhaps could have 
fulfilled these orders without the suspension of the car order book at these 
points, it still comes back to the point that if there would be no interference 
on the part of the Wheat Board then the car order book would fill the needs 
of the farmers in regard to their right to deliver to the elevator of their choice. 
Is that right—if there would be no interference?—A. That is right. 


Q. Now the next question follows and that is that you are satisfied that 


_ the Wheat Board will be able to fulfil its obligations under your plan—that is 


would not be prevented under your plan from fulfilling its orders from pur- 
chasers?—-A. May I answer the first question? We objected when the car order 
book was suspended on the grounds that while the Wheat Board have every 
right to order out the grain it wants, the car order book was operating at just 
about 200 points and there are 2,000 points in western Canada, or more than 
2,000. What we suggested then was not that the car order book should be 
suspended but that Wheat Board orders should have preference. We made 
that recommendation after the suspension took place. Now as regards the 
other question you raised as to what would happen under the new plan, we 
state quite specifically that Wheat Board orders would be a part of the cycle 
as applied to each elevator company. 


By Mr. Tucker: 


Q@. Mr. Chairman, if the Wheat Board orders have preference, then what 
it comes down to, as I understand it, is that the orders of the Wheat Board 
ultimately decide the distribution of box-cars. Is not that correct?—-A. As far 
as wheat, oats and barley are concerned, yes, at the moment. 
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By Mr. Studer: . 
Q. Wheat, oats and barley?—-A. Yes. I do not think the Wheat Board has 
any control or jurisdiction over cars to load flax and rye, because that grain 
is bought by the elevator companies and it is their property. 


By Mr. Tucker: 


@. But in regard to wheat, oats and barley, if this suggestion that you 
have agreed to about their orders having precedence is being followed, as I 
understand it is being followed, that is determining now, since that has been 
brought into effect, the number of box-cars that each elevator company gets 
over its whole system? It is determined by the orders given by the Wheat 
Board, is not that correct, in the long run?—-A. We still maintain that the 
Wheat Board’s order of preference can be carried out under the cycle, because 
the orders will be part of the cycle or part of the number of cars allotted to 
each elevator under the cycle. 

Q@. I am not arguing against anything; I am trying to clear up-what the 
situation is, and I want to know if this is not correct. What determines the 
number of box-cars coming to any particular company, we will say the United 
Grain Growers? In the long run it is not determined by the number of orders 
they get from the Wheat Board. That is true, is it not?—-A. That is true to the 
extent that it creates available space. 

Q. In the long run it is true, so that your brochure here in indicating that 
inevitably the railway companies are the ones responsible, I suggest, in view 
of the situation prevailing today, is hardly accurate. The people who decide 
the number of box-cars that are going to be given to your company or to the 
United Grain Growers or to any other company in the long run today, if the 
Wheat Board orders have precedence, is the Wheat Board.—A. Let me make the 
observation again, Mr. Chairman, that in the long run it is too late. Let me 
illustrate this again. If the United Grain Growers have an order at one point 
for fifteen cars and three other companies have ten each, the railway agent will 
treat all the elevators alike until the forty cars have been loaded and then 
the U.G.G. will get the other five. 

Q. But if the Wheat Board has a policy that year in and year out it is 
going to give a certain percentage of the orders to the United Grain Growers 
and the railway companies have to obey those orders, that those orders have 
precedence over everything else, while if may not work out exactly in one year, 
the Wheat Board over a period of time can determine in that way the supply of 
box-cars. The railway companies will have to supply them.. Is not that 
correct?—-A. Mr. Chairman, the wheat pools, or at least the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool does not believe that the Wheat Board should have the authority 
to determine the cars. They should have the authority to order grain, but the 
farmer should have his choice as to where he wants to deliver his grain, and 
they will get their cars within a cycle. To me it is quite simple. 

Q. I am just trying to find out what the situation is now. As I understand 
it, in the long run it is the orders of the Wheat Board that decide the amount 
of box-cars that any one company will ultimately get. I am not saying that 
is right or wrong, but I am just trying to find out if that is not, in the opinion 
of the witness, the true state of affairs, that it is the allocation of the orders 
to the various companies that decide ultimately how much grain they are 
going to be able to ship out.—A. Ultimately, I want to repeat, when it is AOO 

late in the year to do any good. 
. Q@. Why do you say when it is too late to do any good? If you do not 
get your proper share this year they have determined that you will get that 
particular share and they can see to it that the following year you have a 
chance to make up the difference. I mean, they may not be able to average 
it out exactly each month, but over the years they can determine under present 
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~ circumstances by their orders the amount of grain which you are going to 


handle through your system. That is as I understand the evidence so far. Now 


I take it you'do not agree with that?—A. Well, I do not disagree but I do not. 


know how long that ‘““ltimately” will last. 


By Mr. Castleden: 

Q. I have. a question along that same line. The Wheat Board shipping 
orders given out to the various companies really determine the percentage of 
business that they are going to get throughout the year. You are entirely at 
the mercy of the allocation of shipping orders as set out by the Wheat Board; 
is not that true?—A. That is right. 

@. Under the circumstances you do not know what percentage you are 
getting in any one year? 

Mr. TUCKER: Was the answer to the previous question ‘‘Yes’’? 

The CHAIRMAN: The answer was “Yes.” 

Mr. TucKEr: That is the question I was asking. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Castleden? 

The WitNnEss: I would still like to add with regard to that word. 
“ultimately” that I do not know how long ultimately will last. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. You do not know what percentage of shipping orders you are getting 
now? You do not know whether you are getting 30 per cent of the grain 


business or whether it is 70 per cent?—-A. No, we do not know. 


@. And you have no way of knowing until the end.of the year. Are you 
not informed as to car loadings from various points throughout the country ?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. But only from those points where you have elevators?—A. Yes. 

Q. So you have no real picture?—A. No. 

@. Since you are now at the mercy of the Wheat Board’s allocation of 


‘shipping orders then you cannot, under the present set-up, assure your 84,000 


patrons that they will ever be able to deliver their grain to the elevator of their 
own choice?—A. I think I can be frank with the committee: I have been dis- 
cussing last year up to the point of 1954. We are now dealing with the present 
policy and I can say this to you, that the Saskatchewan Pool having no knowl- 
edge about the position of all other companies, know that our percentage of 


_ delivery today stands, at least last week, at 45-68, and we finished last July 


with 44-38. 

Q@. And the year before that?—A. 45. 

Q@. I mean the year before that? You did handle one year some 51 per 
cent?—A. In the years 1945 to 1950. In those six years we were up as high 
as 52 to 53 per cent deliveries by pool members to the pool. 

@. There is another point with regard to the delivery of cars. When you 
get a shipping order for so many thousand bushels or carloads of No. 4 wheat, 
do not you ask the railway companies to spot the cars at the elevators in your 
system which have that kind of wheat?—-A. That is right. 

Q@. How would there be cars stopped then at a different point, ona then 
another shipping order come in which would take preference over that?—A. It 

a broader question than that, Mr. Chairman. The Wheat Board find it 
necessary in their grain merchandising to change these instructions quite fre- 
quently. Sometimes we have placed orders with certain elevators we will 
say for ten cars of No. 4 wheat and before the railway company gets the cars 
in there, they will cancel it, and we do not get the cars at all. 

@. Then what do you do?—A. We do the best we can with allocating 
further orders for something else. 
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@. Who do you contact when ha run short of cars to fill shipping orders ?— 
A. The railway company. 

Q. Do you get satisfaction from them? Do they send you the cars when 
you send in the request?—-A. Not as speedily as we would like, of course. 
They do the best they can, no doubt. What we do, and I suppose the line 
companies do the same, and the U.G.G., is that we submit a complete analysis 
of the position of the cars required twice a week to the Winnipeg office, and 
our representative there deals with the railway companies in that city. These 


are the cars we want. The Wheat Board have the same information and I 


understand they also tell the two railway companies, ‘“‘Here is where we want 
you to put cars.”’ ; 

Q. Do you ever contact the transport controller?—A. Yes, and we have 
had some good results at times. 

@. When those cars got to that point did they stop the cars at your 
elevator?—A. I was wishing you would not ask that one. 

Q. Well, I will leave it there at the present time—A. It is true that we 
have sometimes pestered Mr. Milner to death, only to find when cars got to 
the point that the other elevator companies had got an equal division with 
the cars that we have secured. 


By Mr. Studer: 

Q. The point that I wish to bring out now is the fact that you have about 
one-third of the country elevators; that is 1,160 something you have—no, you 
have not a shortage-—A. We have 33 per cent of elevators’ at competitive 
points, and we have 273 points where we operate alone. 

@. Would that also be applicable to other companies?—A. That would 
represent between 39 and 40 per cent of the total. 

@. And you received, you said, 45 per cent?—-A. In Saskatchewan this is 
what I am talking about. 

Q@. And you received 45 per cent of the grain?—A. No, 44:38. 

Q@. About 44 point something of the grain with that number of elevators. 
There must have been just a little leeway somewhere, was there not? But 
that is not the point I wished to bring out.—A. Let me answer your question 
first, Mr. Studer. You asked a question about the percentage of elevators or 
units, if you will. There is no relation between units and space. I think the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool through the last few years has built between 50 
and 60 per cent of all additional space, and when you build extra storage you 
fill it, and that increases your percentage, and has no relation to une 
box-cars. 

Q. But the point that I wanted was, what would be wrong if we had a 
plan that when any elevator company or an elevator with its storage space, is 
filled to say within 70 per cent of its storage capacity—because it needs about 
20 per cent to operate within the elevator—when it is filled to 70 per cent of 
its storage capacity, that elevator arriving at that 70 per cent position would 
have a prior right to cars to the extent of providing space equal to 50 per cent 
of the total elevator space. There is a daily and weekly record of your elevators 
and the amount that they take in. Each elevator man knows his position. 
When you arrive at 70 per cent of the total space filled that elevator company 
would have a prior right to cars. He would sign a form with the elevator 


agent ordering those cars. When 100 per cent of the storage space would be .- 


filled, then of course all elevators would be equal. Then they would be 
dependent on the car order book to place themselves in their former position. 
If you started off with the elevators empty or 50 per cent full, or any per- 
centage, you would still arive at the same place over a period of time. This 
would provide or could provide a voluntary method of letting the farmer 
deliver and decide himself as to which elevator was going to be filled to that 
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70 per cent, and the one’that arrived there would have a prior right to cars. 
I think that that could be followed without legislation. It would not interfere 


with what Tiam worried about here in your plan. In the No. 2 provision in 


your plan which reads: 


That provision be inserted in the Canada Grain Act to authorize 
the Board of Grain Commissioners to send yearly to every such grower 
a form to be completed and returned, stating his delivery preference. 


Who is going to compel the farmer to make out that form? It does not say 
he shall fill in the form; it just says he will be sent a form. If 50 per cent 
of the farmers do not sign that form and they come along and stand on an 
elevated driveway with wheat that has to be taken in under the Canada Grain 
Act if there is room in any elevator, I do not see how without a different 
stipulation than this, it could possibly work in western Canada, so I think we 
should give consideration to perhaps some other plans which might provide 
the means whereby the farmer could deliver his grain to the elevator of his 
choice, and if we cannot figure it out, then maybe there are enough lawyers 
in this country, and I suggest that you take every one, the solicitor for 
every one of these companies interested in grain, and the railway companies 
too, lock them in a room and keep them there until they come out with 
something, so that we will not be faced with a plan that is not going to 
work. Mr. Milliken, I hope you are locked up for the rest of the summer, © 
until you have thought up something that is going to look a little better than 
what you have got before us here-—A. Mr. Chairman, may I answer that 


, question before we go on? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The WITNESS: It is true that in this sketchy outline of amendments it 
does not take care of the question which Mr. Studer has raised, what do you 
do with those farmers who have no preference? They do not fill out the 
form that the Board of Grain Commissioners require. Let us say that 50 per 
cent did and the other 50 per cent did not. That other, 50 per cent which 
did not would be in Mr. Lamont’s classification, those who peddle and all 
elevators would get the same number of cars to take care of it. 


By Mr. Yuill: 

Q. I was just wondering if the law of averages would not work out here. 
Assuming that the pool handles 45 per cent of the grain trade, and assuming 
that all other things are equal, I would imagine they would get their fair 
share of the business irrespective of everything else, I think the law of 
averages would work. | 

Now I have another question or two here that may be apart from the 
Assuming that the pool handles 45 per cent of the grain trade, and assuming 
Wesson gave us a minute ago where the pool had been dumping grain on the 
ground at various places. In some instances the line companies were full up 
and in other places they had available space, as I understand it. Is it the 
case that the pool elevators are the only ones that are dumping wheat on the 
ground, and is there any comparison as to the available storage at these given 
points? Is the storage space comparable in these places that you designated a 
while ago? Those are things that contribute to the positions which prevail 
at the different points, and I would like an explanation.—A. I would like to 
answer the question regarding the dumping of wheat on the ground. It is 
a very bad practice. The Wheat Board asked all companies if they would 
participate so that all farmers could have a chance to deliver their 7-bushel 
quota. As far as I know the pool was the only company that did it. At all 
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these points where we dumped just under a quarter of a million bushels, our 
facilities were full to the roof, and we had no place to put a bushel. That is 
the answer. It is not the usual practice. 

Q. What would be the comparable storage capacities at these given points 
where the pool was dumping it on the ground and the others were not 
doing so?—A. I am sorry, I have not got that information. 


By Mr. Argue: 

. Q. Mr. Chairman, it has been suggested here this morning that if the 
Wheat Board would increase its percentage of shipping orders given to the 
pools that might solve the problem. I wonder if the solution does not have to 
go further than that? My question is this, supposing the Wheat Board should 
increase the shipping orders given to the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool so that 
your percentage of orders went up to 53 per cent, or up to the highest amount 
you have ever handled in one year, would this really solve the problem, the 
basic problem, of giving the farmer the right at the local point to deliver 
to the elevator of his choice? Is not the problem more than one of getting 
a bigger percentage of handling to the pool? The problem is restoring the 
fundamental rights to the local producer.—A. The question that Mr. Argue 
raises regarding the ultimate success or otherwise is based on Wheat Board 
orders. Just let me say that a Wheat Board order does not necessarily bring 
the cars, and if in the interim the pool elevator is filled to the roof, but there 
is space in the other elevators and some farmer wants to take advantage of it, 
they get the grain. If you could be assured at all times that you are going to 
get the cars spotted because you have the orders to make space available 
then it would be successful, but not without. I agree with Mr. Argue’s second 
question. The principle of what we are talking about is this right of the 
farmer himself to determine the elevator which he wants to use. 
Q. Right at the local point, the individual farmer?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Dinsdale: 

Q. I would like to ask for clarification on a point made both by Mr. 
Argue and Mr. Wesson. Mr. Argue suggested that the brief presented by the 
line elevators indicated a conversion to the car order book principle, and I 
think Mr. Wesson indicated likewise that it was a new approach. Is that to 
suggest by implication that they have actively opposed the car order book 
principle in the past?—-A. I am sorry; I did not catch your words? 

Q. Is that suggesting that the line elevators in the past have actively 
opposed the car order book principle?—-A. I will not go further than I went 
this morning when I said that we had found in the past that many agents of line 
companies, and the railway agents, were not too eager to assist in making its 
operation successful. 


By Mr. Mang: 

- @. If the farmer indicates at the beginning of the season, that is at the 
beginning of the delivery season, the elevator that he wants to choose, if he 
indicates his preference at that early point in the crop year, and the cycle is 
- based on those preferences, and you have to deal with certain conditions of 
harvesting, he would have to deliver all his grain to that elevator as indicated 
that early in the delivery season right through to July. Now do you think it 
would be physically possible to take care of those deliveries in that way? 
Would it plug that elevator up, and would trucks and so forth back up onto 
the farm, and his freedom of delivery be interferred with to that extent?— 
A. Under the proposals we are making we want provision made for the farmer 
to determine the elevator of his choice by saying, ‘This is where I want to 
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deliver my grain”. It does not compel him still | to take his grain there if 
conditions are such that he cannot, but on the basis of the desires, as the cars 


- come in and are loaded at each point on the basis of the cycle, it automatically 


should create space in relation to others to take care of the desires of each 
one to deliver grain to whichever elevator he may have chosen to deliver his 
grain to. Now if the cars come in so slowly, and let us say the pool elevator is 
full and no cars are coming in, the number of farmers who want to deliver 
to the pool elevator and they cannot and there is space in other elevators, there 
is nothing to stop him delivering his grain there. 

Q. That is the point I wanted to get cleared up, because it has been 
bothering me some. You can fill an elevator in a community inside of a couple 
of days, but harvesting takes longer than that, and if we put something in the 
statute, that statute would have to be followed through, and if he indicates 
that he wants to deliver to the U.G.G. or to any particular elevator that early 


_in the season, does it take away the opportunity to deliver to other elevators, 


I mean if it is made statutory?—A. No, not at all. I think the answer to the 
main part of your question, Mr. Mang, would be that the question of filling 
these elevators at harvest time is not possible because of the operation of the 
wheat quotas; that is, one or two men cannot fill these elevators; it must be 
divided equally. 


By Mr. Tucker: 


Q. There has been the suggestion that there is no way of checking whether — 
a pool is getting a fair deal in this matter. They may not be able to check from 


_ day to day, but is it not true that at the end of a crop year after some period | 


has elapsed to get all the figures together, they could then decide what sort 
of year they have had and whether they have had a fair share of orders with 
a view to making representations the following year. Is it not true that in the 
long run the pool can figure out what share of the orders it has got? The 
suggestion that they cannot check up on the Wheat Board is only valid to the 
extent that they cannot check up and insist upon getting their share that very 
crop year, but over a period of years they could see that they get their share, 
or at least they would know whether they were getting their share or not. 
Is not that true?—-A. Yes. I think I can say this, Mr. Chairman, that speaking 
from memory, but Mr. Gibbings will check me, up to the end of April or the 
middle of May we have been able to load just under 47 per cent of the cars, 
and we have handled 45-68 per cent I think of the grain that has been delivered 
by pool members. There is space available in all elevators today and when the 


‘roads open up and the grain starts to move the percentage can change some, 


but as far as cars are concerned, those are the allotments up to the present 
time. Now that is the shipments. What the Wheat Board orders mean in 
relation to shipments, that I could not tell you because the cars do not neces- 
sarily follow the Wheat Board orders. ; 

Q. But at a certain period after the end of the crop year when you know 
what you handled yourself and you know what has been handled by the rest 
of the elevators in the country, you will be able to figure out then what share 
the Wheat Board has allotted to you of orders?—-A. Well, we will know our 
percentage of grain delivered to the pool as against others in that year, that 
is true. 

Q. Yes, so that the suggestion that there is no way of your knowing so 
as to rialte sure that you get your fair share, that does not have any great 
validity, I suggest? In other words, is it not true to say at the end of this crop 
year you will know what wheat you shipped to the Wheat Board yourself 
when the crop year is over, and it will not be more than a couple of months 
before you find out what everybody else has shipped. Then you will know 
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whether you have been treated right or not, and you can make further repre- 
sentations for the following year. So that I suggest that the unwillingness of 
the Wheat Board to disclose the ratio in which they are giving these orders 
would not prevent you ultimately ascertaining whether or not you were getting 
a fair share. Is not that correct?—-A. I was trying to listen to Mr. Gibbings 
and to Mr. Tucker both at the same time, and I am afraid I did not follow his 
question. 

Q. What I am getting at is this: as I understand it in the long run the 
orders of the Wheat Board will determine the amount of grain that you are 
going to be able to put through your system?—A. We will know ourselves at 
the end of July definitely the orders that we received, and we shall know at 
the end of the year how many cars have been allotted to us to load out these 
orders, but I want to repeat that there is no relationship between the Wheat 
Board orders and the spotting of cars by the railway companies. I am sure 
Mr. Tucker is trying to find out whether this year’s plan of allocation is not 
somewhat better than before. ‘ 

Q. No, no.—A. I am sorry, then. We still maintain that it is the farmer 
who should have the right to determine. 

Q. No, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Wesson is misunderstanding the purpose of 
my question. As I understand the situation—I do not think Mr. Wesson always 
agrees with it—I do suggest that in the long run the orders given by the Wheat 
Board to the different companies will -ultimately determine the amount of 
grain they will be able to handle through their system, because under the 
present set-up with the Wheat Board orders having preference ultimately 
the cars will be provided according to their wishes; I mean as between one 
grain company and another or one wheat pool and another, and so on. What 
I am getting at is this, if the Wheat Board could be persuaded to give you 
what you thought was your share of the handiling, I take it from what you 
say you still would not be satisfied because you want it decided by the indivi- 
dual farmer out in the country. Even if his pool organization. system is getting 
its fair share he still would not be satisfied; is that right?—-A. What we say 
is this: while the Wheat Board may be carrying on with a different policy 
this year—and we will not know just what it has meant until the end of the 
year—we still maintain that the Wheat Board has no right to tell the farmer 
what elevator to deliver his grain to. That is his own choice. 


Mr. STUDER: In those circumstances perhaps we should concentrate on 
that angle of it. If we are agreed as it states here that the car order book 
gives the farmer the right to choose his own elevator, and if the Wheat Board 
is interfering with the operation of that, if any plan that has been up to date 
presented has complications, then I think it is logical to suppose that if the 
Wheat Board had its grain in these positions at the right time and of the 
right grades and so forth, there would be no reason to interfere with the car 
order book. Therefore perhaps we should concentrate on having the Wheat 
Board place itself in the position where it has the anticipated grain in the 
position to move that it anticipates selling, so that the grain can move ordi- 
narily from its country points to the terminals without having to suspend 
this car order book. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think, if I may be permitted an observation, that we 
should not lose track of the fundamental point as outlined by the Canadian ~ 
Wheat Board itself. You will recall that the chairman of the Wheat Board made 
it clear that as far as they were concerned their primary concern was to move 
the grain to a selling position and that had precedence over providing delivery 
space, so to speak, at individual spots. Their first concern was to get the 
wheat—not necessarily wheat, but whatever grain for which they had a sale— 
to move it out to a selling position, and consequently on that basis they were 
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giving preference to these shipping orders over everything else, because that 
was their primary concern. I just thought that I should repeat this part of 
the Board chairman’s remarks at this time. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: And the problem of congestion? 


The CHAIRMAN: That problem comes along afterwards, but that is the 
fundamental policy. ; 


Mr. TuCKER: There is no use shipping grain out that the Wheat Board 
cannot sell. There is no use congesting our terminals and congesting our 
elevators which are actually entering into the getting of grain into a sales 
position by insisting that cars be provided to ship out grain that the Wheat 
Board cannot sell. Therefore it comes back again in the last analysis to what 
the Wheat Board can sell, and if they allot their orders fairly between the 
different companies of what they are able to sell it seems to me that under 
the present conditions the patrons of the Wheat Pool would be satisfied. They 
would not ask for any more than that their company get its fair share on the 
basis of the number that want to patronize that elevator company, and I do 
suggest that to Mr. Wesson, that under present conditions the patrons of the 
wheat pool would be satisfied if the Board patronized the wheat pool elevators 
even though the farmers did not express the wish themselves, if they knew 
that their elevator company was able to handle their ig to the extent that 
the Wheat Board is able to sell it and so on. 


The CHAIRMAN: Possibly we should now pass on to the other pools, because 
there are two other pools in the room. 


Mr. CasTLEDEN: I have a couple more questions, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Very well. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. What percentage of your shipping orders would you say that you find 
you have delay in filling because of the delay in box-cars?—-A. We have had 
shipping orders more or less three or four months old before we could get the 
cars to fill the orders. 

Q.. That means that the Wheat Board have given shipping orders to you, 
you have requested cars for three or four months before you have got them?— 
A. That is right. 

Q. Does that seem to be localized in any one area or any one line?—A. 
Yes. It was last year in those areas where the No. 2 wheat was predominant. 


‘and the Wheat Board did not want it. 


Q. Now, is it your information that the line elevator companies had the 
same difficulty?—-A. I think they must have. 

Q. Pretty much to the same degree?—A. Yes. 

Q. The other matter was a question with regard to the statement made by. 
the line elevator companies in your submission yesterday, or the other day, 
to the effect that the wheat pools were members of the Grain Exchange just 
the same as the line elevator companies. That is true, is it not? Is it not true 
that the Winnipeg Grain Exchenge was for many years an organization or a 
meeting place of buyers and sellers for these line elevator companies, and that 
there were no pools in the west, for many years, while the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange operated? Is that right?—-A. That is right. There has been a lot of 
loose talk about the position of ‘the pools and the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 
The wheat pools do not object to the Winnipeg Grain Exchange in all its func- 
tions in dealing with the sales of grain, insurance, and all that kind of thing, but 
what the farmers of Saskatchewan object to is the operation of the future 
speculative market-as far as they are concerned. We have seats on the 
Exchange; we must so long as flax and rye are on the open market. We must 
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have some seats to hedge against our purchases. We would prefer the Wheat 
Board to handle both flax and rye so that we did not have to use it at all, but 


we have seats on the exchange for that purpose, as well as to deal with some 


export business that we participate in. 


Q. Would you not say that it is true that the formation of the cooperative 
pools in the prairies was naturally the result of the treatment that the farmers 
received when that was an open market for buying and selling the farmers’ 
grain?—A. I had a good deal to do with the organization of the pools thirty- 
one or thirty-two years ago, in the campaign. Our main objection was to the 
system of hedging which was caused by the pressure of. sales in the country 
which the individual farmer knew nothing about, and it lowered the prices. 
We objected to the fluctuating prices, which had got nothing to do with what 
is known as the normal supply and demand picture. That is why we objected 
to it, and we still have the same objection. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I now thank the witness? 


By Mr. Pommer: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. The other day in a 
brief given by the North-West Line Elevators representative it was stated that 
the line elevators had 51 per cent of the elevators. I wondered how that would 
compare with the storage capacity of the other elevators. I wonder if Mr. 
Wesson would know that? The statement was made that they had 51 per cent 
of the elevator, but what percentage of the storage space would they have, of 
the total 100 per cent of the elevator system?—A. I would only know about 
Saskatchewan. 


The CHAIRMAN: You were asking the total capacity. 


Mr. PoMMER: For western Canada. Mr. Lamont, I believe, said that the 


line elevator companies had 51 per cent of the elevators. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think you will find that that information will appear in 


yesterday’s record. It was tabled by the Board of Grain Commissioners. It 
gives the total capacity for all lines, for all companies, including the pool, the 


total storage capacity for each company including the pools individually for 
the three western provinces. It was tabled yesterday to be added as an 
appendix to yesterday’s record. 


The WITNESS: I could give you, the information for the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool. Our space is approximately 75 million bushels, and the total 
rated capacity of Saskatchewan generally is 171-8. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any more questions? Then we thank you very 
much, Mr. Wesson, for all the information you have given. 


The WITNEsS: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think that may be you have 
given me a little too much time because you have Mr. Brownlee and the other 
two presidents to come. I am sorry you did not let me off before, so that it 
would give them more of a chance. 


I am very happy ta have met you all again this year. 


The CHarRMAN: Then we will meet this afternoon in the same room at 3.30 
to hear Mr. Brownlee, the president of the United Grain Growers. 


# + 


— 
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738 ee. 9“ AFTERNOON SITTING 


JUNE 2, 1955. 
3.30 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will call on Mr. Brownlee now and I will ask him to 
introduce the people he has with him at the table. 


Mr. J. E. Brownlee, President, United Grain Growers Limited, called: 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee I have associ- 
ated -with me Mr. P. C. Watt, at the end, who is our assistant general manager, 
and Mr. H. L. Griffen, who is the economist of our company. 

I would like to say just a word before starting to read what I have pre- 
pared. This manuscript was prepared before I left Winnipeg and in view of 
the discussions which have taken place during the week I think it best to 
eliminate some parts and to vary some of the clauses. I would like the right 
to do that and to let you know where I am departing from the prepared 
manuscript. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

On behalf of the Board of directors of United Grain Growers Limited I 
wish to thank you for the invitation to appear here again this year. I have 
very pleasant recollections of the courteous and attentive hearing which you 


. gave me a year ago. For your own comfort and peace of mind I hope this will 


not have to be an annual occurrence. We shall do our part to see that it 
need not be so. At the same time, our company will, of course, be glad to 
assist the committee in the consideration of any questions affecting western 
agriculture. 

The committee has been reviewing two reports which have been referred 
to it, that of the Canadian Wheat Board and that of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada. It is appropriate, therefore, for me to begin by 
saying that both these bodies are held in high regard by our organization 
and that we believe they command the confidence generally of farmers in the 
prairie provinces. 

Probably I should again say a few words about our company for the 
benefit of members of the committee who are not familiar with western farm 
organizations. Ours is the oldest farmer-owned grain co-operative in western 


‘Canada, having been organized in 1906. Next year we celebrate our golden 


anniversary, just one year after the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
celebrate theirs. We have approximately 50,000 farmer members. We operate 
nearly 700 elevators in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, 
with a total country capacity of 43 million bushels. We also operate terminal 
elevators at Port Arthur and at Vancouver. Our operations therefore bring 
us in touch with farm thought in each of the prairie provinces as well as with 
problems arising from the shipping of grain by either the Great Lakes or by 
the Pacific. We follow strictly the Rochdale plan of co-operative organization 
with the essential characteristics of a moderate and limited return on share 
capital, the payment of patronage dividends and the principle of one man one 
vote, with the prohibition of proxy voting. The traditions of the company 
go back to the earliest days of western farm organization and the period 
during which organized farmers secured the provisions of the Canada Grain Act. 

Now here is where I will first depart from the prepared text. When I 
received the inviation to this meeting I telephoned your good chairman and 
inquired what information we might contribute. He suggested that I should 
touch upon the question of overages and shortages, and because of that and the 
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fact that the Interprovincial: Farm Union Council asked for confiseation of 
overages I decided to make some reply. In view of the fact, however, that 


members of this committee seem fairly satisfied with the information given. 


last year, I do not propose to read the next four pages of this submission. I 
will simply take one minute to confirm that our experience has been very 
similar to that suggested to you yesterday by Mr. Wesson. 


A year ago we placed before you a table, (page 357 of the minutes) a 
ing what our actual weighing experience Had been in our country elevators 
over the five years ending 1950-51. I can now say that for the following three 
years down to 1953-54 the experience continued the same, that is with quite 
substantial weight deficits between the grain taken in at our country elevators 
and the grain shipped out. 

Then in a further table, which you will find on page 366 of the minutes 
of last year, we made an analysis of one typical year, 1950-51, to show what 
happened when we applied the shrinkage allowance as a credit against the 
actual weight deficit in our elevators during the year, and for that year it 
showed that our surplus or overage, if you want to use that word, resulting 
from the credit of the shrinkage allowance, was only 1/18 of 1 per cent of the 
grain which we had taken in at the country elevator. 


Now I must confess it was with some surprise and possibly a little 
apprehension that I recently saw the figures for our last year 1953-54. 
I was comforted somewhat when I heard Mr. Wesson state their experience 
for the last year, because for that year our overage after crediting shrinkage 
allowance against actual weight deficiency was very much below the experience 
of 1950-51, with a percentage of possibly not more than about 1/50th of 
1 per cent. Therefore I wish to say, as I understood Mr. Wesson to say, 
that the present shrinkage allowance authorized by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada is about as low and as narrow as it is safe to put it. 


In reply to the suggestion that there should be confiscation of the overages, 
I simply want to say that we would be very sorry indeed to see the principle 
put into effect in Canada by which a balance would be taken between our 
overages at some points and our shrinkages at others and an attempt made 
to confiscate whatever overages might be left. We think that would prove to 


be a dangerous thing for the welfare of the grain industry. In any event 


we do not see how you can associate the idea of a proper tariff allowance for 
shrinkage with the idea of confiscating part of it if it happens to do more 
than meet the actual shortage. Besides that, with 700 elevators in our system 
and with possibly 40 of those that have not been weighed up for five years 
and another 30 or 40 that have not been weighed up for four years we think 
it would be an impossible position for the Board of Grain Commissioners to 
attempt to make the necessary audit back through our books and records to see 
where the overage actually occurred, with respect to what kind of grain 
and with respect to what grade, in order to decide where the confiscation 
should be. Consequently, after giving this vexed question of overages and 
shortages the best thought we have been able to give it in the interests of 
the farmers of western Canada we have been unable to devise or think of any 
better plan than the one which is now in effect whereby the Board of Grain 
Commissioners in its best judgment fixes an allowance to cover the inevitable 
loss through shipment and handling, and watches that allowance from year 
to year to see that it is only a safe and proper one. 


Now ‘with that I believe I can best serve your purpose if I connate at 
once with that part of my submission which has to do with the subject which 
has been of principal interest to the committee, as I have judged from attendance 


during the week, and that is grain shipments from country elevators and box-— 


ear allocation, and I commence to read on page 5 at the top of the page. 


“ 


eee 
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_ I assume this is thessubject. which is of primary concern to members of 
this committee, partly because of the prolonged debate on the bill sponsored 
by the member for Assiniboia and partly because of a pamphlet distributed 
among members of parliament during the current session. 


I personally regret very much that this question has again arisen for 
discussion because it happens to be one of only two or three subjects with 
respect to which there is a difference of viewpoint between those who represent 
the Pools on the one hand and officials of our company. on the other. That 
difference of opinion was evident when the subject was discussed a year ago 


- before this committee. It was again evident during discussion at the annual 


meeting of the Western Agricultural Conference of the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture a few months ago. It is a difference of opinion on procedure 
rather than a difference as to principle. 


Now I wish to read a statement to take the place of the neat paragraph 
because I think possibly it sets out our position a little more plainly. 


The position of our company remains the same as it was last year. 
We then recommended that any remaining problem of car distribution should 
be left to the Canadian Wheat Board, and we further recommended that the 
board should continue to allocate shipping orders between companies in — 
proportion to total stocks in store following a plan commenced by the board 
some two months before your committee began its sessions last year. Under 
a similar plan the board had worked out the car distribution problem resulting 
from the acute storage emergency during the last war. We stand by that 
recommendation today. We do not say that the Wheat Board is following that — 


--plan exactly, but we believe it is making good progress in working out the 


problem. We check up from month to month to make sure that the effect of 
the Board’s orders has been to give us a reasonable share of equipment. 
So far we have made no complaints. We do not think any further legislation 
is necessary. We think any of the other plans now proposed are impractical 
and beyond the possibility of reasonable supervision and control, and if 
translated into legislation would be harmful to the industry. 


In fact, as I have listened to the discussion of the past few days, I have 
found myself mentally asking certain questions. Under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act parliament has clothed the board with all the power which, within 
its jurisdiction, it could give to any board with respect to the distribution of 
cars between elevators at country points. That board is responsible to producers 
for the sale of wheat, oats and barley and must have authority to move these 


-grains into sales positions as required. The board has the complete confidence 


of producers and farm organizations. Why then is it necessary to be searching 
for ways and means to clothe some other board with the same powers? 
And if some other board is given such powers, which will be senior? And if, 
as I believe the Wheat Board must be senior, then why the need of a junior 
body? In my judgment you cannot have two bodies doing the same work and 
exercising the same powers with equal authority. It is for that reason that I 
believe that if it is in the interests of western agriculture to have a Wheat 
Board charged with the responsibility of marketing wheat, oats and barley, 
and therefore clothed with authority to say what. grain shall move out of 
country elevators at any time, then you cannot have at the same time complete 
freedom of individual producers to do what they want to do at the time pee. 
want to do it. Be 

I proceed now with the last paragraph on page 5 of my suhwneeines 

Now, what is the problem today? Let us take a frank look at it. The 
difficulty inherent in any discussion of this subject is to distinguish between 
the general slogan which has been used, mainly in one province, to interest the. 
farm population and the formula or plan required to put it into effect. The. 
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slogan is, of course, ‘‘The Farmer’s Right to Deliver. His Grain to the Elevator 
of His Choice.” No one will question that right. As I will mention later on, 
the farmer has had that right since elevators were first constructed;in western 
Canada. But I know if you address any meeting of farmers in the three western 
provinces and propose a motion that legislation be enacted to permit the 
farmer to deliver his grain to the elevator of his choice the unanimous approval 
is a foregone conclusion. Unfortunately, debate usually centers on the general 
slogan without any consideration of the extent to which the farmer may have 
enjoyed the right in the past or the plan or formula by which the exercise of the 
right may be more fully assured during a period of national storage emergency. 

As already stated, the farmer has enjoyed that right ever since country 
elevators were first built. It is simply the right of a Canadian citizen. Since 
the Wheat Board was established and the permit book has come into use, he 
has normally indicated his choice by selecting the elevator at which he would 
take out his permit book. In normal times that is the easiest and most 
convenient form of exercise of his right which could be devised. The farmer 
knows where he wants to deliver his grain and simply goes to that elevator 
to take out his permit book. He does not necessarily deliver all his grain there 
but it is his selected point of contact. His ability to deliver freely to the 
elevator of his choice during the past fifty years has only been interrupted 
on two occasions, for a short interlude during the war—a lot of our rights were 
interrupted or suspended then; we hope war conditions will not recur—and 


during the past two or three years when stocks of grain piled up to an extent 


which created a storage emergency as a result of three successive bumper crops 
such as western Canada has never before known in its history. During the 
first period there was some discussion of the proper basis for equitable dis- 
tribution of cars between elevator companies but no issue was ever raised in 
the country. The oldest member of parliament never heard any discussion of 
the right of farmer to deliver to the elevator of his choice until a year or two 
ago when, for the reason mentioned, all available storage space in Canada 
was filled to capacity and farmers were not able to deliver more than a small 
percentage of their grain at harvest time. 

If I may digress for a moment, in the report of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
section 2 on page 2, you have set out very clearly what has happened in the 
last two or three years. I will read this passage, which is not very long: 


Following the record harvest of 1952 and the very large crop of. 


1951, grain production in the prairie provinces in 1953 was for the 
third successive year substantially above the levels of grain production 
normally prevailing in these provinces. The extent of the phenomenal 
production of grain which occurred in the prairies provinces for 1951 
to 1953 is illustrated in the following table, with comparative data for 
the five-year period from 1946 to 1950. 


Then there is a table and it shows that the average production from 1946 
to 1950 was 724 million while in the next three years the oer eS production 
was 1,200 million. Then the last paragraph reads: 


Grain production in the prairies provinces amounted to 1,147 
million bushels in 1953. During the three years from 1951 to 1953 
prairie production of all grains averaged 1.200 million bushels annually, 
attaining the level of 3,600 million bushels for the three-year period, 


occurred in the previous five years. 


Now, with such an emergency in storage as has resulted from that. 


“congestion of grain two questions arise: first, can a producer expect to 
exercise complete ease and freedom of delivery to his preferred elevator? 


or only slightly below the total production of 3,720 million bushels which 
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Must hé not be prepared to tolerate some inconvenience? Secondly, is it in 
the public interest to legislate so as to funnel grain through fewer elevators, 
and is that-in the best interest of the farmers of western Canada? I wish 
to make this clear: our company as a cooperative has lost some of its per- 
centage margin as against some of the other companies, but we have handled 
much more grain and we have had greater earnings. We have felt that it is 
in the best interests of farmers during the past years that all storage facilities 
should be used to the fullest extent so that the greatest volume of grain may 
be put in store and initial payment made to a larger number of farmers. As 
a cooperative we ask no special privilege and no special consideration. 


Unfortunately in the discussion of this subject some farmers are being 
led to believe that grain would move more freely with a different distribution 
of cars between elevators. No attention is paid to the fact that movement from 
country elevators can only proceed as fast as available space at terminals 
will permit, and that the bottleneck in movement of grain for the past two 
years has not been through any lack of box-cars in the west but through lack 
ot available space at terminals, which in turn is governed by the movement of 
grain out of Canada. Had it been possible for grain to move freely from 
country elevators to terminals, no serious problem of distribution of cars as 
between elevators would have arisen. I am sure the Transport Controller 
will confirm what I say, that there has been at all times during the past two 
years an ample supply of box-cars in western Canada for grain shipment. 


I repeat again, no company denies the farmer the right to deliver to the 
elevator of his choice. We will all agree with the statement by Mr. Lamont, 
speaking for the companies of the North-West Line Elevators Association, 
when he said last year (page 487 of the minutes), “One of the most valued 
rights which the farmer now possesses is that of delivery to the elevator of 


his choice, and in this respect he is at liberty to change his mind, and frequently 
does.” | 


Certainly United Grain Growers Limited does not quarrel with the right. — 
We consider that the first responsibility in that direction rests upon the elevator 
company. I refer to its duty to take care of the reasonable storage require- 
ments of its customers. To that end we have spent some $10 million in the - 
past seven years, and have increased our country storage space from 314 
million to 434 million bushels—these figures include some elevators purchased 
from other companies, Reliance Grain, Anderson Grain and Midland-Pacific. 
We could take care of all regular customers and members if it were not for 


- section 109 of the Canada Grain Act, which compels a country elevator to take 


in grain as it is tendered to it by producers without discrimination. So we 
have seen our customers go to other elevators when ours have been plugged, 
just as we have been obliged to take grain from customers of other companies 
because of the strict enforcement of section 109 by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. As a regular occurrence when a new annex or elevator has been 
built we have witnessed a line up of trucks, some representing our regular 
customers and others farmers not regularly our customers, due to the anxiety 
of farmers to get their grain into storage wherever possible so as to obtain the 
initial payment from the Wheat Board.. Let me say here that if any of the 
plans which have been proposed had been workable and had been in effect 
during the past three years this problem, that is the problem of a farmer 
delivering to the elevator of his choice, would not have been solved and many 
farmers would still have been driven to seek storage wherever they could 
find it. 

In any emergency, that is bound to be the case so long as section 109 remains 
in effect and no one would suggest the repeal of that section. I have been 
somewhat surprised that more attention has not been paid to section 109. It 
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goes even further than ‘the car order book’ provisions in guaranteeing to 
farmers the right to put their grain into storage when they want to. Again 
I say we could take care of our customers and let them deliver to the elevator 
of their choice if it were not for section 109; and the easiest way, if you want 
to meet that problem, would be to repeal section 109. But you could not repeal 
it because it is absolutely essential where you have country elevators operating 
as public storage houses, 


The farmer has had the right to select the elevator of his choice even 
during the emergency just as truly as if he had been able to cast a vote. 
Throughout the emergency he has taken out his permit book at the elevator 
of his preference. The entire problem has been a temporary one of moving 
grain out of country elevators during a national emergency and in any national 
emergency someone must suffer inconvenience. Mr. Parker, the President of 
the Manitoba Wheat Pool clearly recognized that fact when he said last year 
during his evidence (page 467 of the minutes) “I do not think the Act needs to 
be changed for that. My personal opinion of that is that this congested period 
is probably a temporary condition. The next eighteen months may show a 
vast change. We do not expect that we will always have those kinds of crops 
and experience the present congestion, and I do not think any company wants 
any restriction on the number of cars they require or the inducements for 
soliciting business. So I see no reason for amending the Act in respect 
thereto. I do not think you can embody in any permanent legislation 
anything to correct something that may be of a temporary character. ” We 
completely and heartily endorse those words. 


So the problem is not to establish the right of the farmer to choose the 
elevator to which he will deliver. The question is whether anything can 
reasonably be done to facilitate the exercise of that right during the remainder 
of this period of emergency in the face of other existing and necessary legisla- 
tion such as: (a) section 109 of the Canada Grain Act to which reference has 
been made, (b) the car order book provisions of the Canada Grain Act, which 
can be invoked at any time by farmers and elevator agents and when invoked 
must override any rigid rule or formula, and (c) the provisions of the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act which give that Board the right to allocate cars to the extent 
necessary to ensure the movement of grain as required. If the Wheat Board 
is to function that right must be preserved and must override any cycle. If 
the board wants barley moved forward cars must go to elevators which have 
barley in store. If the Wheat Board wants No. 4 Northern or No. 5 wheat, 
cars must go to the elevators which have those grades in store. 


Now to digress for a moment. During the course of questions addressed 
to members of the Farmers’ Union a week ago, we observed the suggestion 
that the inability of the farmer to deliver his grain to the elevator of his choice 
has led to uneconomical building of elevators and annexes so as to create an 
over-built position at some delivery points. There is always the possibility 
that keen competition between elevator companies may result in an occasional 
overbuilt point. That has happened before in the history of the western grain 
trade. Other companies of course must speak for themselves. For our company 
we deny emphatically that the conditions of the past three years alone have 
encouraged us to build either elevators or annexes. Having regard to the 
present cost of construction of either an elevator or an annex today, obviously 
the decision to build at any point is not influenced by crop conditions of the 
past three years nor on the basis of earnings for a short-term period. Average 
deliveries for the point are considered over a long term of from ten to twenty 
years; the space already at the point is carefully studied; and the general 
delivery conditions, such as the probable construction of highways, the reg- 
ularity of crop production and the kind of grain produced; all these things are 
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examined. It is only after consideration of all, these factors that a decision is 
made to build, and from those factors the nature of construction is decided 
upon, i.e., whether elevator or annex. 


We certainly do not admit for one minute that congestion has resulted in 
our company gaining substantially at the expense of any other company. Any 
suggestion that any company could have handled much more under some other 
form of car allocation fails to take into consideration the dependence of move- 
ment of grain from country elevators upon available space at terminals. For 


-example, at one period last year United Grain Growers Limited and other 


terminal companies were obliged by request of the Transport Controller to 
take over several hundred cars, I believe some 1,500 in all, on track for the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool at the head of the lakes because of the: inability 
of its terminals to accommodate that grain. Then, obviously, movement from 
country elevators is limited by directions from the Canadian Wheat Board. 

So I say again that the position of our company remains the same as stated 
before this committee last year. We do not oppose the right of the farmer 
to deliver to the elevator of his choice, and we have done our part to assist 
our customers to deliver to us. Our attention is now directed solely to legis- 
lative plans and formulae still proposed to meet the unusual circumstances of 
a storage emergency now, perhaps, nearing its close. By the end of July 
reserves of grain will be largely out of farmers’ hands and with the present 
crop outlook there will be no problem during the next crop year at a great 
many points. It may be a long time before the general congestion such as 
of recent years recurs. Now what is the alternative to the Wheat Board 
proposal which we advocate? It is difficult to formulate any practical plan 
as is shown by the number and variety of the proposals which have been made. 


Let us look for a minute at the war years. In the war years congestion 
started to develop in 1938, reached its peak in 1942, and was pretty well past 
by 1944. At the beginning of the war a plan of allocation was put into effect 
and operated for a number of years under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, and for a time by common consent of all the elevator 
companies. It was based on the permanent capacity of country elevators, 
excluding temporary annexes. By 1943 there were complaints that the system 
was unfair to some interests and the plan was dropped by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, which had taken over the allocation of box-cars. So history repeats 
itself and the lesson from the war years is that the problem of emergency 


_ storage falls naturally into the hands of the Wheat Board. 


The Wheat Board announced in August, 1943, that it would put into effect 
an allocation based on elevator handlings of the previous three years, and 
began to do so in October of that year. The intervening time had been occupied 
in working out figures for most points. But there were numerous exceptions 
requiring special treatment, details of which were not completed until 
December. By May of 1944 the Wheat Board announced it was abandoning 
that plan, and in its annual report for 1944 it gave its reasons for doing so. 

Although it ceased to allocate cars, the Wheat Board then adopted a plan 
of allocating shipments between different elevator companies, very much along 
the line of the system it commenced a year ago. It not only allowed but it 
required elevator companies to ship in proportion to stocks in store. The 
congestion which had formerly existed soon disappeared with heavy exports 
made in 1944 and 1945, and all these special methods or plans were soon for- 
gotten until a few years ago, when stocks began to build up again. 

Now let us look at the recent proposals. The present emergency can be 
said to have started in 1951; it became more acute in 1952- and reached its 
peak in 1953 when, curiously enough, we had a total of only 3 million bushels 
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of grain more than at the peak of the war emergency. It began to decline in 
1954 and will have declined considerably more by the 3lst July of this year. 


Mr. Argue, the member for Assiniboia, produced the first general scheme 
of recent history in what has been before the House as Bill No. 22, which made 
its first appearance in February 1953. I said, with regret, last year that it 
was objectionable and I considered it to be unworkable for various reasons. 
I have to agree with much of what has been said against it in the House of 
Commons, but at least his plan is not subject to any greater objections than 
the latest voting scheme put before members, nor is it any more unworkable. 
In my opinion, during the two years which have elapsed since he introduced 
his first bill, no one has been able to produce a better voting scheme, and I 
have no confidence in voting schemes. 

As the Minister of Trade and Commerce has informed the House, elewator 
companies operating in Alberta made an agreement for one year only, for an 
equal allocation of box-cars between competing elevators. It was in effect 
from October, 1953, until discontinued in 1954. That was not something 
imposed as the result of railway policy; instead the railways acted at the 
request of the elevator companies, and when the agreement ended the railways 
served notice that they would no longer equalize car supply after one elevator 
had shipped more than a competitor as the result of Wheat Board orders. 

Then early in 1954 the pools submitted to the government, we understand, 
a plan under which producers would vote, in their permit books, on the basis 
of acreage, as to the elevators at which they desired to deliver, and the Wheat 
Board would be required to allocate cars accordingly. That plan had been 
abandoned before the Agriculture Committee met last year and consequently 
was not then discussed. 

The minutes of the committee a year ago show that the Transport Con- 


troller in November, 1953, had suggested the possibility of a car cycle based ~ 


on the respective handlings by competing elevators during the preceding ten 
years, and he thought it might be fair to all concerned. _ 

I am going to ask you to strike out the next two sentences just in case 
I may not have with complete accuracy interpreted the minutes. 

For our company I described this as the best of the cycle plans, but 
consider it unworkable on account of the necessary exceptions which have to 
be made at many points, and I fear that the exceptions would be so many as 
to destroy the plan. 

Last year a car cycle was advocated before the committee based on elevator 
handlings during the five-year period 1945-49. While this was acceptable to 
the Alberta and Saskatchewan Wheat Pools, Mr. Parker, President of the 
Manitoba Pool proposed, and I am going to change the wording here because 
I believe it will be more exact, that he thought possibly some plan was necessary 
for Saskatchewan and Alberta’ but he was not anxious that it should be 
applied in his province, but would accept it. I pointed out how extremely 
unfair that plan would be to a company like ours which had greatly expanded 
its elevator accommodation at a cost of millions of dollars. I particularly 
pointed out that in Saskatchewan we had purchased over half our elevators 
in the last year of that five-year plan, so that farmers could not have been 
said to have indicated very much the elevator of their choice so far as we were 
concerned prior to that one year. Mr. Wesson agreed with me that any such 
cycle plan would require local exceptions and cited Meadow Lake as an 
example. He did not agree with me that the exceptions required would wreck 


such a scheme. But that plan, like its predecessor, has apparently now been — 


abandoned. — 
The history of the effort to work out some scheme for more equitable 


distribution of box-cars during a period of emergency storage conditions is. 
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corresponding to the action it had taken back in 1944. As we then forecast, it | 
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therefore strewn with the wreckage of abandoned plans. It is worthy of note 
that one plan only has stood the test of time,—that is to leave the problem to 
the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Now the latest wheat pool proposal is set out in the pamphlet recently 
distributed among members of the committee. So the plan now submitted by 
the Pools is the third to be proposed by him in two years, and only one in the 
long succession of proposals that have been studied or tried. That fact in 
itself is sufficient evidence of the difficulty of formulating any feasible and 
practical plan especially in the face of conflicting and overriding legislation. 

Let us look at the last session of this committee. This committee at its 
sessions a year ago had before it the previous Pool proposal, the car cycle 
proposal of the Transport Controller and also Mr. Argue’s bill. In addition it 
had the plan which our company recommended and still recommends. Our 
proposal was not then supported either by the Wheat Pools or by the repre- 
sentatives of the North-West Line Elevators Association. Let me repeat, we 
did not advocate the allocation of box-cars directly; instead we advocated 
allocation of shipping authorizations by the Canadian Wheat Board as part 
and parcel of its sales program. We said that essential justice would be done 
to all concerned by basing allocation during any period upon the total stocks 
in store at the beginning of the period; and let me point out that under such 
a formula each company will have due reward for its efforts to provide adequate 
space for its customers; and it will also benefit from the extent of local support 
which it commands. 

A year ago the Wheat Board had recently begun allocation of shipments 


has found it necessary to continue the plan, something that makes it entirely 
academic to consider arbitrary schemes for box-car allocation. As we advo- 
cated, it leaves largely to the discretion of the elevator companies, subject to 
the board’s approval, choice of the individual elevators from which they will 
ship grain. . 

There is every indication that so long as terminal elevator congestion 
continues the board will continue to allocate its shipments in a way that would 
prevent the operation of any arbitrary scheme of boxcar allocation at individual 
shipping points. 

Now this year members of parliament are confronted by a somewhat novel 


situation resulting from the distribution of the pamphlet already referred to, © 


and it is with the deepest regret that I find it necessary to take issue with 
certain statements in that pamphlet. 


The pamphlet has two main themes. The first is a minor one but never-_ 


theless of some importance. Under the sub-heading “An Old Injustice 
Revived” the statement is made that fifty years ago the car order book sections 
of the Canada Grain Act established the right of the farmer to deliver his 
grain to the elevator of his choice and that in the proposals made in the 
pamphlet no new principle is being sought. It is a fact, of course, that when 
the car order book clauses were first inserted in the Canada Grain Act there 
were only some 447 elevators in western Canada, of which only 26 were 
owned by local farmers’ associations. It was ten years after these provisions 
were first passed before our own company, as the first farmer-owned coopera- 
tive, commenced the acquisition of elevators. To suggest, therefore, that these 
provisions declared the right of the farmer to deliver to the elevator of his 
choice is quite fanciful. 

J will not bother reading the next paragraph, but going on to page 13, 
I want to deal with the main theme of the pamphlet which is set out in the 
sentence, “In recent months Canadian railways have been following the policy 
of allocating box-cars on the basis of one elevator—one box-car.”” The impli- 
cation is left that the railway companies are enforcing, to the disadvantage of 
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farmers, a system of equalizing the number of box-cars loaded by competing 


local elevators. Before I go on reading I want to underline the words. “In 
recent months’. I am not sure what is meant by those words. If the words 
mean for example the months of this year then I would have to take exception 
to the statement. If the words “In recent months” refer rather to last year or 


the year before I would not take such definite exception although I still think 


that the statement is hardly accurate. The evidence given by the representa- 
tive of the Interprovincial Farm Union on the 23rd instant shows that such an 
impression has spread widely. We cannot understand that statement being 
made at this time, that is if reference is made to this year. Any examination 
of the loading statistics at elevator points will show, in my judgment, that the 
statement is not accurate. There was of course for a time the agreed equaliza- 
tion of box-cars in Alberta, already mentioned, and referred to recently in the 
House by the minister. But the statement which I now make may be con- 
firmed I believe either by the transport controller or the. Canadian Wheat 
Board, and that is that an examination of any one hundred elevator points, in 
Saskatchewan particularly, will disclose quite a wide difference in the number 
of cars loaded by competing companies. A statement taken off by our com- 
pany as at April 30 shows for example that on one traveller’s territory where 
we meet the Saskatchewan Pool at 18 points, 14 have had a wide variation in 
car shipments since August 1 last, with only 4 approximately even. On 
another territory with 17 points, 15 show wide variations with only 2 approxi- 


mately even. On still a third, with 20 points, 16 show a wide variation, with ~ 


4 showing a fairly even loading of cars by competing elevators, and even on 
the poorest territory from a delivery standpoint, 10 out of 17 show wide 
variations. 

At one point in the pamphlet the statement is made that one company 
may at certain points handle as much as from 60 to 65 per cent of the grain, 
and the inference is left that at such a point cars are still allotted on the one 
car per elevator basis. There are such points. I have in mind one where the 
Saskatchewan Pool is admittedly very strong, at Aberdeen. The Pool at that 
point has two elevators out of six, and there are four companies operating there. 
The Pool handles more grain than the others combined, but by the same token, 
at the end of April our records show that it had loaded 98 car, well over 
50 per cent, as against 19 by one competing company, 38 by another and 32 
by another. Or I might look at Bruno, Saskatchewan, where it happens that 
the Searle Grain Company is very strong and with two elevators out of five, and 
both the pool and ourselves are there, Searle had 113 cars out of 227 with 35 
for one other company, 44 for another and 35 for another. Or I could take a 
more typical point where the cars delivered were 62 for one, 54 for another, 
45 for another and 47 for the fourth. 

Davidson is an interesting point for two reasons, first as showing what 
has taken place from the 1st of August to the end of April, where one company 
had 53 cars, the Pool had 118, another 34, another 36, another 72 and another 
one 57. Now last week at Davidson cars were ordered in and it is my under- 
standing that the Pool has ordered between 60 and 70 cars into Davidson as 
against 10 for United Grain Growers and 5 for another company. It may be 
that there is a very good reason for that. It may be that they intend to take 
a cut-off or they may be planning some building, I do not know, but what is 
taking place there is taking place in western Canada today and is changing the 
picture so far as delivery of cars is concerned—in my opinion very rapidly. 
Within the next two weeks the Canadian Wheat Board, for example, has ordered 
thousands of cars in the Province of Saskatchewan and part of the Province of 
Manitoba, and in ordering those cars forward the procedure is to allot to our 
company so many, say 2,000 of the cars, and we have the right to select the 
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elevators from which those cars will be taken subject to a general overriding 
control by the Wheat Board, that without special permission from the Board 
not more than five shall be ordered into any one point. But it would surely 
be a coincidence that all of the companies in the province of Saskatchewan or 
in any other province would be ordering the same number of cars in at the 
same point. Therefore I say the situation is changing rapidly: Before I left 
the Province of Alberta we had just received a similar order from the Wheat 


Board for that province ordering forward so many hundred cars, and we were 


in the process of saying from what elevators those cars would be taken and 
how they would be shipped forward, with the consent of the Wheat Board. 


Mr. Zaplitny made reference to letters which he had received from 


Dauphin and Grandview from the secretaries of the Pool locals endorsing 


Bill No. 22. The Manitoba Pool of course, has built new elevators at both 
points, and large ones. But it is interesting to observe that at Dauphin with 
three elevators out of eight the Pool as of April 30 had loaded 164 cars out of 
a total of 345 cars, or close to 50 per cent, while at Grandview with three 
elevators out of six and with three companies the Manitoba Pool loaded 
135 cars out of 230. We frankly recognize that Dauphin and Grandview are 


_ points where the Manitoba Pool has been able to build up very strong local 


organizations. In giving these figures I am prepared to admit that there may 
be a very slight variation, if we check up with other companies. I can only 
say that as we check from year to year we find that the margin of error on the 
part of our agents in their reports is very, very small. 


Several reasons account for the variation in the number of cars shipped 


- from different elevators at the same point. These include: 


(a) Capacity of elevators and annexes. The elevator with the largest 
capacity, and there are great differences in capacities, is likely to be able to 
ship more of the type of grain desired by The Canadian Wheat Board. 


(b) Competitive business standing. An elevator with the larger number 
of regular customers is more likely to be filled to capacity than a competing 
elevator which may be partially empty, and consequently, at any given date to 
have on hand more grain which is then shippable. 

(c) Accidental causes. Due to one reason or another the stocks in one 
elevator may differ greatly in composition from those in a competing elevator. 
I have in mind a point where towards the end of the crop year we built: an 


elevator which promptly filled up with a grade of wheat which for a long time 


The Canadian Wheat Board did not allow us to ship. Not many weeks later 
a competitor also enlarged its capacity, and enjoyed a very rapid turnover 
of new crop barley, which we were unable to handle. 


(d) Elevator company policy. This may be much more important than 
seems to be recognized or admitted. A company for reasons of its own may 
allot perhaps twice as many cars of a given order to one point as to another. 
Some of these may be competitive reasons. But for reasons equally good the 
point to which the first company allots a substantial shipment may be given a 
much smaller allocation by another company. In other words the system 
quite properly leaves some room for managerial discretion on the part.of 
elevator companies. 

Present proposal:—-Of immediate interest to the Members of this Com- 
mittee are the two proposals which have been placed before Parliament during 
the current session. I refer, of course, to Bill No. 22 and the proposal 


- circulated among members of Parliament by the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. 


Both Bill 22 and the Wheat Pool proposal are based primarily upon an 
election plan. As General Manager of an elevator company I do not know of 
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anything which has caused me more uneasiness than the casual nature of the 
proposals for distribution of cars based upon some form of election or nomina- 
tion. | eae 

Our Company has over $17 million invested in country elevators with a 
depreciated value of some $10 million. We have a large investment at stake. 
Obviously that investment will be affected by any rigid plan of car distribution 
which may be put into effect. It should not be put in jeopardy with its fate 
dependant upon our comparative succdss in conducting election campaigns 
from year to year. Nor should there be any impairment of confidence on the 
part of those who lend money for the construction of elevators such as would 
result from legislation which makes the Company’s success dependant, not 
upon good management, but upon an annually recurring election campaign. 

Once a local cycle based upon an election has been calculated, any 
company may invoke the Car Order Book at the point and thus completely 
upset the cycle. Shipping allocations by The Canadian Wheat Board would 
further upset it. If the task of enforcement is thrown on the Board of 
Grain Commissioners that body will need several times the number of 
assistant commissioners now appointed. ; 

The election or nomination proposal needs to be considered. In Dominion 
and Provincial Elections the voters’ list is carefully prepared, voting districts 
are determined, provision is made for scrutineers to make sure that the vote 
is properly cast and all kinds of safeguards have been provided against fraud 
or other practices which are frowned upon. The same is true of municipal 
elections and, with respect to all, provision is made for setting aside the 
elections in the event that any illegal practice has been carried on. 

I will not take second place to anyone in my confidence in the honesty and 
integrity of most farmers. The percentage of honest citizens is as high in 
that industry as in any other, if not somewhat higher. Laws are made 
necessary, however, because there are those whose standards are somewhat 
and sometimes lower. Every elevator operator knows, for example, that at 
points with a number of elevators there are those who each year go down the 
line to see which will give the best grade or best inducement for delivery. 

Under the Wheat Pool proposal: (1) The list of producers obtained from 
the Wheat Board by the Board of Grain Commissioners will inevitably be 
one year old. Having regard to changes in permit holders arising from death, 
retirement, sale of land, changes in landlord and tenant arrangements, a 
change of thousands of names in the list each year is inevitable. A list a 
year old may be inaccurate to the extent of from 3 to 5 per cent. I might 
ask members of parliament whether they would like an election held on the 
basis of the election list for the previous election. (2) No territorial restric- 
tions with respect to voting are contemplated. Voters at over seven hundred 
single elevator points can vote for companies at other points even though 
they have no intention of delivering outside their own point. (3) No scrutiny 
is possible as to who signs the ballot, and (4) No safeguards can be set 
up against the percentage of voters, even though small, who may be subject 
to influence in casting their votes. (5) What provision will be made in the 
event that persons are proven to have voted through fraud or undue influence? 

We have to disassociate ourselves from any scheme of rigid car allocation. 
In particular we point out special defects in this latest pool proposal as follows: 
(1) As already stated, a vote is proposed on the basis of a producer’s list one 
year old. (2) The notices, allowing a minimum of two or three weeks for 
their receipt, signature and return, would have to go out early in the year 
if the Board of Grain Commissioners is to make the very extensive calcula- 
tions to determine quotas at some 2,000 elevator points across the prairies. 
(3) Producers will therefore vote without any knowledge of the amount of 
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grain they. may ultimately have to market, or whether they will have any. 


One has only to consider the change in the prairie wheat and general crop 
outlook which took place in western Canada last year after the middle or 
even the end of July to understand how distorted would have been any voting 
in July. (4) The formula when once prepared must continue for the crop 
year regardless of any change of mind on the part of producers. A producer 
may have voted for elevator A and he may later want to deliver to elevator B, 
but when he delivers to elevator B he finds of course that he has influenced 
the distribution of cars in favour of elevator A. (5) Having exercised the 
vote any purchaser can still sign his name to the car order book thus exercising 
his choice a second time. And no one would suggest eliminating the car 
order book. (6) As already stated, a company dissatisfied with its position 
at any point can upset the whole cycle by invoking the car order book. 
(7) The cycle may be completely upset by reason of car allocations made 
necessary to carry out policies of marketing by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
(8) Legislation empowering the Board of Grain Commissioners to carry out 
any such plan would conflict with that section of the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act which gives that board jurisdiction over allocation of box-cars, jurisdiction 
which it needs to perform adequately its task of marketing western grain. 

Now I know, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Wesson this morning pointed out 
that some of those objections might be overcome by crediting any out of 
turn cars against the cycle, but then I ask, “Who is going to supervise that, 
and is the Board of Grain Commissioners either staffed or able to make the 
survey across the prairie provinces over elevator agents and others to ensure 


* proper supervision and regulation.” 


Now as against such a plan we repeat the simple suggestion we have 
already made: leave it to the Canadian Wheat Board to allocate its shipping 
orders, on an equitable basis, between the elevator companies as long as 
elevator congestion continues, and as long as it has special needs for certain 
kinds and grades of grain. In our opinion that leaves the ultimate control of 
car distribution with the body responsible for moving grain into sales posi- 
tion and with that body. now clothed with all the authority which parliament 
can confer. It leaves the control with a body which can change its policy 
at any time to meet marketing needs as against formulae which of necessity 
must be rigid and inflexible. In other words, let the Board which’ did the 
job in war time finish the job which has arisen in peace time. Thank you, 


- Mr?:Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any question? 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. Yes there is one I would like to ask. On what authority do you make 
the statement that the Wheat Board allocates its shipping orders in propor- 
tion to the stocks in store.—A. If you remember, I made the statement in 
the very early part of my talk that I am not sure that the Board is following 


that plan closely, that they are not departing from it somewhat. We do not 


know. They started with that plan, but they may have departed from it. 
They may be introducing some other plan such as general percentages. We 
do not know. We do know this that we take off a statement not less than 
every two weeks, and we have been satisfied with the manner in which cars 
are being distributed. We rather hope that the general basis fundamentally 
is being followed, possibly with some variation. 

Q. You made the statement that your business had not increased in 
proportion to the total busines for the year; that your percentage of the total 
grain business in the year 1953-1954 had not increased over that of other 
years?—A. I think you misunderstood me. . 
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Q. I was not quite sure.—A. I may have been speaking too rapidly. 
What I said was this, that we have lost our percentage as against some 
competing companies, just the same as the Wheat Pools have. 

Q. How about the percentage of total business?—-A. But on the per- 
centage of total business we look at it in this way: we take the percentage 
of total shipments as shown by the statements of the Wheat Board and we 
compare our own percentage with that, and then look at the general trend 
of our percentages for a year and a half back and we find that we have not 
lost a great deal. There has been a slight loss, but not enough of a loss in 
our opinion to justify us in making any complaints. 

@. Then I take it from that that your percentage of the total handle 
of wheat is down?—-A. We are down a little, yes in relation to some companies. 
We have increased of course our total percentage of the handlings. 

Q. The percentage of handlings?—-A. Yes. We have increased that over 
the years, because we have a lot more elevators. I think you will find from 
the statement that you have before you that last year we increased our total 
country capacity by a larger percentage than any other company, and so we 
do get a corresponding increase in business. 


By Mr. Johnson (Kindersley): 


Q. I take it, Mr. Brownlee, you are quite pleased with the allocation of 
box-cars that you are getting from the Canadian Wheat Board as the result 
of the new system which they established last October?—-A. We say that we 
have had no reason to complain yet. 

Q. You do not know what percentage you are getting in pRSHir ene to 
the other elevator companies?—A. Yes. We know what percentage of total 
shipments made in the three western provinces we are getting. Our chief 
auditor, Mr. Driscoll regularly every two weeks makes a calculation for us 
based on the Wheat Board’s figures of shipments and our known shipments, 
he furnishes us with that statement so as to keep us informed from one period 
to another. We know with reasonably accuracy what percentage we are 
enjoying of the total shipments of grain, and having regard to general con- 
ditions today, and to our desire to’see this plan continued by the Wheat Board, 
we have made no complaint. 

Q@. Another point in the same regard, Mr. Chairman. Since you state 
in your opening paragraphs that you are a cooperative based on the Rochdale 
principles, I assume you would have annual meetings, and you also state on 
page 7 that you cannot take care of all of your regular customers, who of 
course would be in attendance at the annual meeting. Do they ever bring 
this point up and request some other means whereby they could deliver more 
of their grain to the elevator of their choice or their own elevator, which 
would be the U.G.G. in this instance?—-A. We have, sir, an annual meeting at 
which we have some three hundred delegates all farmers. We pay their ex- 
penses to ensure an attendance, and I think you will agree that with a member- 


ship of 50,000, 310 delegates is as high a percentage of delegates as any | 


cooperative enjoys. The business of the company is reviewed thoroughly, and 
resolutions from locals are discussed. We have only had one resolution from 
one local across the three prairie provinces asking for any change of this kind, 
and when that resolution came before the meeting the representative of the 
local asked to have it withdrawn. 

Q. In other words then the average members is not too concerned whether 
he can deliver all his own grain to his elevator or not.—A. I would think that 
our members are just as loyal as those of any other. I would prefer not to go 


into the complete answer to what question, but it is rather significant, you — 
know, that the letters which you have had have come pretty much from one 


Province. 
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Se Q. Just pursuing that same line of question, of the privilege of the farmers | 
_ to deliver to the elevator of their choice but do you agree with the brief 
of the North-West Line Elevators Association that the car order book sections 
of the Canada Grain Act are sufficient to grant this privilege to the farmers?— 
A. No, we would not follow the recommendation of the North-West Line 
Elevators Association. The car order book provisions of the Canada Grain Act 
were invoked in one or two years in some places, I think in Saskatchewan. 
My recollection is that in Alberta only in three or four places in the Peace 
River country was an. attempt ever made to invoke these provisions of the 
Act. In Manitoba, I doubt if there was any attempt. So it is only in Sas- 
katchewan that the problem of the car order book has been a major one 
in the past three years. We say that in a national wheat storage emergency— 
which is just as much a national emergency as may fall upon any other 
country but fortunately in a much better way, providing us with a lot of 
wheat—in such an emergency so far as wheat, oats and barley are con- 
cerned you should leave supreme authority with the body that is respon- 
sible for ordering out and moving the grain. Make that your senior authority, 
and everything else subservient to that. We believe that through the Wheat 
Board and its method of allocating orders this whole problem will work 
itself out quickly and smoothly, and with the minimum of friction. Unfor- 
tunately when you have to depend on the car order book provisions you get 
a great deal of friction, and you have all kinds of difficulty as between: one 
authority and another. Under our plan there is no question of authority, 
there is no question of conflict of legislation. You have the one senior author- 
. ity with the right to say what grain goes forward and when, and to make 
its allocations of shipping orders. Car allocations between elevators follow 
that quite easily. The whole plan works smoothly, and you have no com- 
motion and no objection from the country. In my opinion you will not hear 
much objection today. 

Q. One final question: on page 15 there is outlined the amount of money 
that the company has invested in elevators and you say you have a large 
investment at stake. That of course applies to all of the other companies 
and more specifically the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. Do you feel then that 
in the course of an election you might lose business to some other com- 
pany?—A. No sir. If we have to face an annual election we will face it 
just as we have faced every other issue in the fifty years of our history. 
But would any member of parliament want to be in the position that his- 
work here depended upon an informal vote such as this taken annually at 
a certain period of the year? It is not a vote. I hope that no one will think 
I am speaking sarcastically when I say that I have compared it with the 
beauty contest carried on annually in connection with the Stampede at 
Calgary, when the queen is elected by the activities of the canvassers who 
go out. We say that the investment of millions and millions of dollars in 
elevator facilities should not be left in the position where every year, before 
we know what the crop is, before we know who is going to have a bushel 
of grain to deliver, forms are sent out based upon a list of the previous year, 
which is bound to be inaccurate; then somebody takes the forms when 
returned and makes a calculation and we have an inflexible formula for car 
allocation at the point for the year. We simply say that in our judgment 
that is not a good position in which to place companies that have investments 
of millions of dollars. We do not want to have to go out every year regularly 
in the months of May and June with a bunch of organizers, to address meet- 
ings and do things of that kind, in order to persuade producers to send their 
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ballots in so that we get our percentage. If we have to do that, we will 
meet it just the same as we have met every other problem in our fifty years 
of history. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. Your statement was to the effect that most of the complaints had come 
from one province. I think if you look over the record last year the Pools in 
Alberta and Manitoba maintained their shipments and percentage of business 
for a province over the year before, but in the province of Saskatchewan there 
was a serious drop of about 51 per cent of the busines down to about 43 per 
cent. I think that was where the cause of the trouble was.—A. I would rather 
the Pools would answer that. I was under the impression myself that the 
Alberta pool probably had lost upwards of 5 per cent, and, since the Ist of 
August, had probably regained 23 or 3 per cent—somewhere around there. 
The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool I believe claims that at one time they had 51 
per cent and that dropped to 43. But just look at this chart if you can see it— 
and I do not want this transcribed on the record—this is a picture of what 
has happened in the last 25 years. There is your normal line, a combination 
of production and carryover, and you see two skyscrapers here. The sky- 
scrapers represent two emergency situations in the delivery of grain. Now 
does anyone think for a moment that the larger companys can maintain the 
same percentage of deliveries in “this” peak year that they received in the 
normal years. I think it is inevitable that in a time of storage crisis that the 
Pools and ourselves will lose some of our percentage of total business. But 
we get a much larger business because we get a percentage of a much larger 
volume. Let us see how the Pools have suffered. In 1950 the Pools combined 
handled 213 million bushels. I believe these figures are taken from their 
reports. In 1951 they handled 247 million; in 1952, 308 million; in 1953, 349 
million, going back in 1954 to 246 million. Our figures are much the same. We 
handled 90 million two years ago—over 90 million. We did not handle it last 
year and we will not handle it this year. We did not get our same percentage 
but we handled much more grain. In any event, how are you going to get 
over section 109 of the Act? Put any one of these plans into effect tomorrow 
and you will still have the same situation, that is if you have the same con- 
gestion—the minute space is available you have farmers, members and non- 
members, watching it. The non-members get their share, and the member 
who wants to deliver cannot do it. As long as section 109 is in force you 
cannot possibly put in any plan which will guarantee to farmers the right to 
deliver to the elevator of their choice, because other people will crowd in 
and take the space. 


Mr. TucKER: One of the basic ideas in the brochure put out by the pools, 
it seemed to me, was to put the emphasis upon this being railway policy, that 
the railway policy is one elevator—one box-car. I see in this brochure it says 
“Canadian railways’—it is in the fourth paragraph—‘“‘have been following 
the policy of allocating box-cars on the basis of one-elevator-one-box-car. 
That is the box-cars available for the movement of grain from each shipping 
point have been allocated about equally among all the elevators there,’ and 
the emphasis in this brochure seems to be that the railways are to blame for 
this situation, and something should be done to give them some direction. 
Now with your experience in regard to the handling of grain do you think that 
this is due to railway policy rather than to directions by the Wheat Board, 
as the effective thing—that is the orders for grain by the Wheat Board? : 

Right Hon. Mr. Hower: The Wheat Board I may say does not order one 
car one elevator. They have no right to do so. As a matter of fact they do 


\ 
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not order any cars for any elevator; they simply allocate the cars to the 
shipping orders. The cars follow the shipping orders. 

Mr. TUCKER: What I was getting at, Mr. Howe, was that the brochure 
indicates that the railways have been responsible for this situation, whereas 
I understood the evidence so far to be—and I wondered if Mr. Brownlee 
agreed with it—that the basis upon which grain has been moving out has been 
the orders given by the Wheat Board to various companies, and that that 
ultimately would determine the amount of cars taking grain out from the 
various companies. It would not depend on the railway policy, it would 
depend upon the orders given by the Wheat Board. 

The WITNESS: Well, I am not sure that I have your question, but under 
our plan at the present time what Mr. Howe says is quite correct, and I think 
I made that clear, that the Wheat Board does not order a car to a particular 
elevator. We were in the process of making up our schedule when I left 
Alberta covering orders from the Wheat Board, and we would say, “We want 
so many cars to go to Barnwell and so many cars to go to Nemiscam or some 
other point”. We send the list back to the Wheat Board and the Board gives 
it their approval, then the cars go forward from the railroad pursuant to our 
own choice of points but under the general allocation of shipping orders from 
the Wheat Board. In my judgment, since the Ist of August it has been the 
allocation of shipping orders by the Wheat Board that has in fact prevailed. 
I have no brief for the railways, but I am not inclined to join at all in the 
suggestion that there has been any great fault on their part. When you get 
into a situation such as we have had, what can the railways do? Under 
section 316 of the Railway Act parliament has said that railway companies 
must not give or make any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage 
in favour of anyone; they have got to distribute their cars in a reasonable way. 


By Mr. Tucker: 

Q. The part of this brochure, Mr. Brownlee, that I brought to your atte 
tion, which rather surprised me, is where it says: “And this puts the farmer 
back where he was before 1902; at the mercy of a railway policy in delivering 
his grain.” I take it from what you say that railway policy has not been 
determining the matter at all—<A. I do not think the railway policy has been 
the determining factor. I think the railways under the directive which 
parliament gives to them have simply done the best they could in the face of 
emergency. Now we are suggesting that authority be continued at the highest 
level, not at an intermediate level, but at the highest level, to allocate shipping 
orders and through that allocation to control the movement of the cars in the 
future. 


By Mr. McCullough: 

Q. Mr. Brownlee, in the latter part of your brief I think it is true to say 
that you agree with me that you went over the various proposed plans?— 
A. Yes, I tried to. 

Q. And you pointed out that they had been discarded, and then in the 
latter paragraph you stated I think that you did not put forward another 
proposal other than to say that you are in agreement with the present handling 
of the allocation of box-cars. Is that true? You pretty well endorse the 
present method of allocation of box-cars?—-A. Yes, with the exception of this, 
that before this committee last year, after reviewing the plans which up to 
that time had been put before it, we took the position that rather than try 
to work out legislation that would put any of those plans into effect, a better 
plan would be to say to the Wheat Board, “Continue this plan which you 


introduced a couple of months ago and which worked successfully during the 
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first war’. We said it is more or less academic to be considering any of 


these other plans when through the Wheat Board you have supreme authority 


to take care of the whole problem. 

@. That is what I gathered oy ath what you said.—A. Yes, that is what 
I say. 

Q. At the bottom of page 6 you make the statement that you agree with 
Mr. Lamont: “We will all agree with the statement by Mr. Lamont, speaking 
for the companies of the North-West Line Elevators Association when he 
said last year (page 487 of the minutes) ‘One of the most valued rights 
which the farmer now possesses is that of delivery to the elevator of his 
choice.” Is it not a fact that the farmers are quite concerned and do not 
believe that they now possess that under the present allocation of box-cars? 
That is the point. You say about half-way down page 6 that you agree in 
principle with the pools and with the Interprovincial Farmers’ Union Council 
that the farmer should have the right to deliver grain to the elevator of his 
choice, but you do not indicate how that can be made possible. I think too 
_ that when you showed us the graph, Mr. Brownlee, you pointed out that in 
the years of surplus of large carryovers and large crop margins, there was not 
the same handling percentages by the various companies; but at the same 
time would you not agree that in those periods, which were fairly extensive, 
the farmer through the allocation of box-cars was not able to deliver to the 
elevator of his choice; he was forced through that situation to deliver to 
other elevators who perhaps were not of his choice.—A. I think that during 
the last two or three years that may have been right. My answer is, of course, 
that you may have any principle as dear to the heart as you desire, such as 
the right of the farmer to deliver to the elevator of his choice, but there come 
times in the history of any country when because of economic conditions and 
crises of some kind—it is simply impossible to work out any plan by which 
that right can be exercised 100 per cent. I think we have been passing 
through one; of those emergency periods and I believe that when we must 
place upon the Wheat Board, the duty not only of marketing the grain but 
also of choosing what grain shall go forward and the task of fixing quotas, etc., 
then the situation makes absolutely impossible the complete enjoyment of 
the right to deliver to the elevator of one’s choice. You might just as well 
say that the people of London today have the right to get on a train and go 
from Liverpool to London; that they have the right to travel, but if some 
circumstance interrupts that right, what are you going to do about it? So I 
simply come back to this. We think we are now working out of the emergency; 
we think we have now got authority back into the hands of the people who 
might have had it two or three years ago. The Board now has the authority 
and is exercising it. The Board has supreme authority. Why in the world should 
' we now try to set up some other authority with conflicting powers to do the 
same job? I say that the right of the farmer to deliver to the elevator of 
his choice can be met more easily, with less friction, with less trouble, 
without conflicting authorities with similar jurisdictions, simply by leaving 
the whole problem where it is at the present time, in the hands of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 


By Mr. Studer: 


Q. We were talking this morning about the car order book, and the 
suspension, and the consensus of opinion, at least as it was left with us, 
resolved itself around the position that it was possible for the Wheat Board 
not to be placed in the position where it had to fill orders, or for whatever 
reason it was, out-of-condition grain or to fill overseas markets orders, for 
any purpose—if it was possible that the Wheat Board did not have to suspend 
the car order book, that the car order book of itself would give the right to 
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every individual farmer to Roay to the elevator of his choice. ‘Do you 
think that that car order book fulfills this design or objective for which it is 
in existence?—-A. Would you mind just stating the question again? I do not 
know that I have got it quite clearly. 

@. This morning we were discussing the car order book that up to then 
applied, and congestion, and everyone appeared to agree that the car order 
book gave the farmer the right to deliver to the elevator of his choice. It 
became inoperative from time to time because the Wheat Board in order to 


_ fill orders for certain grades of grain for overseas shipment, or whatever 


it happened to be, or grain out-of-condition, had to suspend this car order 
book and as a result thereof it became inoperative. Do you think the car 
order book in itself fulfills that desire on the part of farmers, or their right, 
as you might call it, to deliver to the elevator of their choice when this 
period comes to an end, when there would be no longer any necessity for 
suspension of the car order book does the car order book give the farmer 
that fundamental right?—-A. I would say that if and when we get back into 
a period when grain is moving fairly normally, with the amount of elevator 
space which we now have in western Canada and which is increasing, and 
with the car order book to take care of any particular circumstances, the 
farmer would have no difficulty in delivering to the elevator of his choice. 
I think we would be back to the position that we were in since 1946 when 
there was no trouble out in the country at all. You never heard of the 
farmer wanting the right to deliver to the elevator of his choice. He had 
the right and he was enjoying it. I think we will get back there. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? 


By Mr. Tucker: 


Q. Just one point I wish to alee up, Mr. Brownlee: on the last page 
of your brief you say: ‘(8) Legislation empowering the Board of Grain © 
Commissioners to carry out any such plan would conflict with that section 
of the Canadian Wheat Board Act which gives that board jurisdiction over 
allocation of box-cars.” Is that correct? I understood that the situation | 
was that the Wheat Board had the right to order cars and that their orders 
toook preference over the car order book because there was a partial 
suspension of the car order book by the transport controller, and the power 
to do that is not in the Wheat Board Act. I was just wondering if you say 
that there is a section of the Wheat Board Act which gives power? 

Right Hon. Mr. HowE: The transport controller lost all power to suspend 
the car order book when the emergency legislation expired. 

Mr. TUCKER: It is in the report of the Grain Commissioners that the car 
order book has been under partial suspension during the 1954 crop year, 
and I was just wanting to find out about that. It says on page 12 of the 
report of the Board of Grain Commissioners: 


The transport controller by an order of October 2, 1953, reissued 
on August 10, 1954, provided that applications for cars in the car 
order book would be passed over temporarily and not cancelled if the 
applicants could not ship grain due to Canadian Wheat Board restric- 
tions; and that cars would be supplied in turn after prohibitions were. 
removed. 


So that, as I take it, on August 10, 1954, if the transport controller provided 
that applications in the car order book should be passed over, it was 
because it was necessary to carry out orders placed by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, and I understood that it was under that order of the transport con- 
troller that the car order book provisions were not being applied. What I 
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wanted to find out was this: you referred to a section of the Wheat Board 
Act, and I just wondered if there was such a section. : 
; The WITNESS: Well, I can read the section of the Canadian Wheat Boatd 

Act to you, which pretty well speaks for itself. It is section 20: 


The board may, notwithstanding anything in the Canada Grain 
Act, but subject to directions, if any, contained in any order of the 
Governor in Council, by order... 


And then there is a whole list of things*that it may do. Subsections (d) 
and (e) cover the delivery points and the quotas; subsection (f) fixes from 
time to time quotas of each kind of grain that may be delivered to elevators. 
Subsection (g) says: 


..prohibit the delivery into or receipt by an elevator of, any kind 
of grain, or any grade or quality thereof, either generally or other- 
wise. 


And subsection (h): 


exclude any kind of grain, or any grade or quality thereof, from the 
provisions of this Part, in whole or in part, either generally or for 
any specified period or otherwise; 

(1) require any kind of grain, or any grade or ee thereof, 
in any elevator to be delivered into railway cars or lake vessels; 

(4) prohibit the delivery of any kind of grain or of any grade 
or quality thereof out of any elevator into railway cars or lake © 
vessels; 

(k) provide for the allocation of railway cars available for the 
shipment of grain at any delivery point, other than cars placed 
pursuant to a car order book, to any elevator, loading platform or 
person at such delivery point. 


And so forth. A whole section deals with it. 


By Mr. Tucker: 


Q. In the light of that, to carry out the suggestions of the wheat pool 
then you would have to have an extensive revision of the powers of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board Act; you would have to cut these powers down. I take it 
that is your opinion.—A. I have not attempted for one minute to work out 
the legislation that would be necessary to put into effect the plan suggested 
by the Wheat Pools. But I would say yes, that to carry out the plan which 
they propose you must first give authority to the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
and quite extensive authority, and then in some way you must associate those 
powers with the very wide powers that are given now to the Canadian Wheat 
Board. I do not personally see how it can be done, or how it can be put into 
practical legislation. I do not claim to be a solicitor any more; I used to have 
some practice in drafting legislation, but with all the conflicting authority that 
we have, I would be quite at a loss to understand how you could frame legisla- 
tion that would put into effect the proposal now before you. 


By Mr. McCullough: 


Q. Mr. Brownlee, you stated that you felt that the farmers stihl be 
ready to accept or tolerate some inconvenience under these, what you might 
term special conditions of congestion. Now I am not speaking particularly 
for the wheat pools any more than for your own company, but do you not 
agree that in the case where you might have an elevator handling 75 per cent 
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of the grain normally at a point, and the other elevator, if there are only two 
elevators, handling 25 per cent, and the allocation of box-cars is one car one 
elevator, and that not only is the farmer suffering an inconvenience but when 
he has made his choice, such as those who belong to the wheat pool who have 
built their own elevator system, or the United Grain Growers, then they are 
also being compelled through force of circumstances to deliver to their competi- 
tors. Now that is the problem which concerns our farmers in many cases.— 
A. All right, that is the problem concerning the farmers today. Every person 
in this room is anxious to see the farmers have the right to deliver to the 
elevator of his choice just as quickly as he can. I do not like the inconvenience 
that he has had, but I said—and I want it clearly understood exactly what 
I did say—that when you get into a state of national emergency from one cause 
or another, people do have to suffer inconveniences. Then we turn our atten- 
tion to what can be done to remedy the situation? I am looking at the remedies 
that have been proposed and I say that they are all impracticable except one. 
The one which I say is practicable and which will get you back to the place 
you want to go where the farmer will have the right to deliver to the elevator 
of his choice is to leave the authority in the hands of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. If you want to preserve the national economy of Canada in the market- 
ing of wheat you dare not disturb the present situation by setting up some other 
authority with equal power to control allocations of orders or allocations of 
cars. To preserve the national economy of Canada in my opinion you must 
leave the Wheat Board with the widest possible powers to control the move- 
ment of grain. Then I say the logical thing to do is to leave it to that authority 
to work out the plans. You and I want to go to the same place. I am trying 
to get there in the direct way through the medium of the supreme authority 
which we have in Canada today for the control of grain. Some of these other 
plans are going the long way around. They cause much more trouble, and 
will not get you to the destination any quicker. 


Q. I wonder if you would comment on the fact that now for many years we 
have had quotas. Would you comment as to whether or not you are in agree- 
ment with the statement that in view of that fact, that we do have quotas, 
and the farmers have to sell just certain quotas of grain, then through the 
present set-up of the allocation of box-cars—you made the statement that it 
is only in a matter of congestion, but where we have had quotas that has been 
the fact—he is not again forced, through these quotas, to deliver grain in many 
cases to the opposition rather than to the elevator of his choice?—-A. Oh, I 


. would not say that exactly, no. I do not think you can pin the situation that 


has prevailed in the west down to any one reason such as quotas. I think you 
have to take other things into consideration. There is the fact of quotas, of 


course; there is the question of elevator space; there is the question of the 


ability to move grain out of elevators into terminals; there has been your 
bottleneck. The inability to move grain from country elevators to terminals 
in my opinion has done more to prevent the farmer delivering to the elevator 
of his choice than probably any other single cause. You have had a combina- 
tion of causes, not just one. 

Q. Then would not what you have just said be based on the theory that 
the movement from the elevator would be such that it would be emptied 
sufficiently to be able to take the grain from any farmer who desired to deliver 
to it? I think that is the assumption on which you have made your remark, 
when you stated it was congestion at the terminals?—A. I said that it was in 
my opinion one of the contributing causes, yes—quotas and other things also 
are contributing towards it. 

Q. The fact remains that if that were true then the elevators would be 
empty and of course we would not have the problem, but we are faced with 
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the problem of the elevators not having a fair share of cars in order to empty 
their space sufficiently to take the percentage of the grain which the farmers 
are prepared to deliver to them. I think that is the problem.—A. Well, I do 
not know. I am afraid we are talking rather at cross-purposes, because I am 
awfully sorry to say I really do not get your point. Possibly if you would 
state the question again I might try to answer it, but at the moment I am not 
clear as to just where we are. 

Q. Well, you made the statement that the problem has been congestion at 
the terminals?—A. I said it was one of the contributing causes, not the exclusive 
one. 

Q. No, that is true. Then the problem seems to be that where an elevator 
is having a larger percentage of the farmers desiring to deliver grain to that 
elevator there are not sufficient cars allocated to that elevator and therefore if 
the allocation was made more on the percentage of the desire of the farmers to 
deliver to that elevator, would not that be a far more satisfactory solution than 
leaving it as at present constituted where the cars are allocated on the basis 
of perhaps one car to one elevator? 


Right Hon. Mr. Howe: You know, that theory that they are allocated on 
the basis of one car one elevator is an invention of your group. They are 
allocated by the people that operate a system of elevators and who have a call 
from.the Wheat Board for so much wheat. They could allocate one car per 
elevator or five cars per elevator, or anything they liked. You stick to the 
idea that every allocation is on the basis of one car one elevator, but if you 
just analyze the statistics you will find that is not true. 


Mr. McCuLLouGcH: Would you be prepared then to say that’ they are 
allocated with respect to the percentage of the grain pope by the respective 
elevators? 


Right Hon. Mr. Howe: When the grain is called up to the elevators by the 
Wheat. Board, the cars follow the grain, and if the elevator company wishes to: 
favour a certain elevator of their own they are entitled to do so. The dis- 
tribution is really made by the elevator company to the extent that the grain 
has been called up. 


Mr. STUDER: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest in connection with the quota 
system that has been mentioned that that was the primary fundamental right. 
that was granted to the farmer, that he should have a place to deliver his grain 
that he would not have if it was not instituted, and the quota system gives 
him more rights to deliver to the elevator of his choice than if there was no . 
such system, because otherwise it would be completely congested, and one 
farmer would have an advantage, and another farmer no advantage whatever. 


By Mr. Zaplitny: 

Q. If there are no other questions on box-cars there is a question on 
another matter which I have been waiting to put: In the matter of overages: 
is it the practice of your company, where you have a net overage, to pay that 
net to the farmers dealing with your company in the form of patronage 
dividends?—A. Our company is a complete cooperative in every respect. We 
differ from the Manitoba pool in one particular respect. We are on the same 
basis as the Saskatchewan and Alberta pools, that is that we have one large 
group of farmers, but all of the assets of our company are owned by 50,000 
farmers, and all of the earnings of the company are enjoyed by the members. 
I want to make this reservation, that we have not followed the practice in recent. 
years of handing back everything, all of the profits, in the shape of patronage 
dividends. In order to build up working capital, in order to safeguard our 
financial position in the future, we have preferred to pay income tax’ on a 
certain portion of our earnings so that we may hold money as working capital 


— 
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without any strings to it at all. But primarily, basically everything that we 
have and everything that we earn goes back to our farmers, just as poe as in 
any other cooperative. 

Q. I would take it then, Mr. Chairman, that the income or revenue from 
net overages would then go in?—A. Absolutely; it is there for the benefit of all 
our growers. 

Q. What I was going to say was that it goes into the general revenue of 
the company; it is not earmarked for patronage dividends.—A. I do not quite 
understand your question. I do not think any cooperative earmarks a certain 
portion of its earnings for patronage dividends. 

@. I did not make the statement that cooperatives do. I am asking: does 
your company do it?—-A. I say that our company does the same as all others 
with patronage dividends: we take our general earnings at the end of the year 
and we decide how much of that we can afford to pay back in the shape of 
patronage dividends, and whether any of it should be held for safeguarding 
the position of the company. The proportion we decide to turn back goes back 
evenly between our customers according to the grain which they deliver. 


By Mr. Studer: . 

Q. Would you be agreeable, in connection with this confiscation of 
overages, to have them confiscated if the same parties would also confiscate 
your shortages and your grade losses?—A. I do not know how they could 
confiscate our shortages. 

Q. Well, if any body is good at confiscation they ought to be able to work 
that one out. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can I now thank our witness on behalf of the committee? 


Thank you very much, Mr. Brownlee. We will meet tomorrow at 10.30 in - 
the morning, and we have two more witnesses, Mr. Parker and Mr. Plumer. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


Monpay, June 6, 1955. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Argue be substituted for that of Mr. 
Zaplitny on the said Committee. 


Attest. 


Leon J. Raymond, 
Clerk of the House. 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
THURSDAY, June 9, 1955. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization begs leave to 
present the following asa 


SECOND REPORT 


On May 10, 1955, the House referred to the Committee the Report of 
The Canadian Wheat Board for the crop year 1953-54, together with the Report 
of The Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada for the year 1954. 

During the consideration of the above-mentioned reports, your Com- 
mittee has held 18 sittings and heard evidence on grain from the following: 
1. The Canadian Wheat Board . 

. The Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada 
. The Interprovincial Farm Union Council 

. The United Grain Growers Limited 

. The Alberta Wheat Pool 

. The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 

. The Manitoba Pool Elevators 

. The North-West Line Elevators Association. 

Your Committee wishes to express its appreciation for the valuable infor— 
mation and gracious assistance tendered by the various witnesses. 

Your Committee carefully considered and approved the operations of 
The Canadian Wheat Board, the Transport Controller, and the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for the period under review. 

Your Committee gave particular study to the difficulties of moving grain 
at this time of relative congestion and the inherent problem of the equitable 
distribution of boxcars. . | 

Your Committee was seized with the present necessity of Wheat Board 
shipping orders having overriding priority. This Committee recommends that 
the Wheat Board allocation of shipping orders be carried through, by the 
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Wheat Board issuing instructions to the railways to spot boxcars at elevators 


at each shipping point in proportion to the Wheat Board orders approved 
for that point. 


A copy of the Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings and the Evidence is 
appended. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


RENE N. JUTRAS, 
Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FRIDAY, June 3, 1955. 
(16) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 10.45 
o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. René N. Jutras, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Bryce, Castleden, Charlton, Deslieres, Dinsdale, 
Gour (Russell), Harkness, Harrison, Jutras, Kirk (Antigonish-Guysborough), 
Mang, Matheson, McCullough (Moose Mountain), Michaud, Pommer, Purdy, 
Stanton, Studer, Tucker, Weselak, Wylie and Yuill. 


In attendance: Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
From the Manitoba Pool Elevators: Mr. Wm. J. Parker, President. 


From the Alberta Wheat Pool: Mr. Ben S. Plumer, Chairman of Board of 
Directors; Mr. G. L. Harrold, Member, Board of Directors; Mr. G. C. Griffin, 
Eastern Sales Manager. 

Mr. Parker was called, made a statement on behalf of his organization, 
was questioned thereon, thanked and retired. 

At 12.50 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until 3.30 o’clock p.m. 
this day. : | 


AFTERNOON SITTING (17) 


The Committee resumed at 3.45 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. René N. 
Jutras, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Castleden, Gour (Russell), Harkness, Johnson 
(Kindersley), Jutras, Kirk (Antigonish-Guysborough), Légaré, Lusby, Mac- 
Kenzie, Mang, McCullough (Moose Mountain), Pommer, Purdy, Stanton, Stick, 
Studer, Tucker, Weselak, Wylie, Yuill and Zaplitny. 


In attendance: Same as at morning sitting. 
Mr. Plumer representing the Alberta Wheat Pool, made a statement, was 
questioned thereon, and retired. 


At 4.50 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
mer WEDNESDAY, June 8, 1955. 
(18) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 3.30 
o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. René N. Jutras, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Argue, Batten, Castleden, Charlton, 
Dinsdale, Gingras, Gour (Russell), Harrison, Johnson (Kindersley), Jutras, 
Lusby, Masse, Matheson, McCullough (Moose Mountain), Pommer, Roberge, 
Stanton, Stick, Studer, Tucker, Villeneuve, Weselak, White (Middlesex East), 
Wylie, Yuill. 

The Chairman read into the record a legal opinion received from the 
Department of Justice respecting the following question: 


In view of the ownership of grain vested in The Canadian Wheat 
Board by Section 25 of the Canadian Wheat Board Act, are the elevator 
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companies at any time the owners of wheat, oats or barley within the 
meaning of Section 62 of the Canada Grain Act so as to possess the right 
to enter their names in the car order book? 


Certain other suggestions made during previous sittings were severally 
discussed. 


The members of the Committee expressed their appreciation of the 
manner in which the Chairman had conducted the proceedings; and the Chair- 
man in turn thanked the Committee members for their attendance and 
cooperation. 


The Committee continued its sitting in camera. 
The Chairman submitted a draft “Second Report to the House’. 


The draft Report, together with certain suggestions and amendments were 
considered and the said draft was amended. 


- The ‘Report’, as amended, was adopted unanimously and the Chairman 
was ordered to present it to the House. 


At 4.45 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


E. W. Innes, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


FRIDAY, June 3, 1955. 
10.30 a.m. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. I see a quorum so we will proceed. 


We have with us this morning Mr. W. J. Parker, President of the Manitoba 
Pool Elevators Association. I will call on Mr. Parker. | 


Mr. W. J. Parker, President, Manitoba Pool Elevators Association, called: 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister and gentlemen, first I thank 
you, Mr. Chairman, for the invitation to our organization to appear before this 
committee. I think the committee is quite important because you are reviewing 
the report of the Canadian Wheat Board and the report of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. Those two boards and the work they administer is in our 
opinion very very important to western Canada, even to Canada as a whole. 

Mr. Wesson said yesterday that he appreciated the advertising he got from 
one of the previous witnesses and was commiserating with Mr. Plumer and 
myself that we had been ignored. I consoled myself with the thought 
that we were more discriminating in the advertising medium we used! Then, ~ 
Mr. Brownlee comes along and gives me considerable advertising. ; 

I have only one purpose in appearing here today and that is to answer 
questions and to attempt to help you in your deliberations. I had nothing in 
particular to present to you. However, I am little surprised that this com- 
mittee during the last few days has spent a great deal of time on car allocation. 
I had not anticipated that that would be one of the most urgent matters before 
the committee. It is not the most imporant; still it is important to certain © 
people and I will discuss that if I may a little later on. 

For the benefit of those who were not here last year when I was here, 
I would like to give you a little of the background of the Manitoba Pool 
Elevators Association. We are different to the other grain co-ops in that the 
organization is composed of 211 incorporated locals, each a corporate entity 
‘unto itself. It is only by virtue of a voluntary operating agreement that they 
are federated into an association with a management head office, operating 
terminals for them. The determining units are the locals and they total 211. 
So I have 211 companies to speak for—not one. Keep that in mind; I am not 
riding two horses at one time but I have to remember that factor in any 
presentation I make. In the 211 locals there are 35,000 active participants, 
people who deliver grain to pool elevators. We do not claim that they wish 
to or that they all do deliver all their grain to us. All I am telling you is that 
they deliver sufficient that they are registered members and participate in 
patronage dividends. In addition we have a seeds department and a livestock 
department which is just a small thing. The capital cost of the organization 
as a whole—I am speaking of the actual cost—is $12,800,000 in round figures > 
and it is all paid for. The only money outstanding and owed by our organiza- 
tion is, in round figures, $2,000,000. Unsecured debentures were sold to our 
own members in 1948 for the purpose of paying part of the total cost of the 
Reliance Grain facilities which we bought at that time. I suggest that to you 
as a demonstration of responsible citizenship; it was necessary for us to raise 
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that sum of money and we did not have to go to the so-called money market. 
Our own members purchased the debentures and secured a promissory note 
for 15 years at 41 per cent interest; and with their own money in this way 
acquired their own facilities. 

So much for the background of the organization for which I speak. May 
I, Mr. Chairman, emphasize that I am speaking for the individual members 
a the locals and not the company; the company is Bes of the locals— 
the Locals of members. 


In respect to overages and shortages I have no presentation, but I am 
ready to answer any questions as to what has happened in the past year. What 
I said last year I might repeat again this year as it is my opinion of the situation. 


There has been some controversy about the space not- being adequately used 
last year. I think Mr. Milner was asked about this two or three days ago and 
he made the off-the-cuff answer that approximately 80 per cent was about 
the usable space in elevators as a whole. I may say, gentlemen, that we con- 
sidered our facilities full all during last year and at no time did we have 
more than 75:4 per cent of the registered space occupied by grain. That 
surprised me and I asked that the figures be rechecked because I thought it 
should be higher. I would suspect that elevators in Saskatchewan and certainly 
in southern Alberta would be able to occupy more of the registered space 
because wheat predominates. We in Manitoba have wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
flax, and on top of that we get buckwheat, rapeseed and peas. In addition to 
that, we get 44 different grades of grain and when you multiply that by tough 
and damps it is 80 grades of grain plus screenings. When we are full—I mean 
the elevators—we are full at approximately 75 per cent as of grain used last 
year. It may interest you to know that the grain weight per bushel has some 
effect on the actual bushels you may get into physical space. The average 
weight in Manitoba over the years is 47 pounds for barley, 37 pounds for oats, 
and 60 pounds for wheat. Last year that was reduced by almost 7 per cent. 
Wheat was down 4 pounds, oats down 3 pounds, and barley was down to 43 
instead of 47. So, if we assume it was full on last year’s weights at 75 per cent, 
and add 7, you are not too far off the figure suggested by Mr. Milner. 

I just mention that as a matter of information. Those figures do not 
necessarily tell the whole story unless explored in some detail. I do not know 
whether you are interested in that particular carload of screenings that the 
Board of Grain Commissioners were questioned about, but, for the record 
- pehaps it might be of interest if I told you that we shipped the carload from 
pool Nc. 9 which is owned by the Alberta Pool and we operate it. I did not 
know about it until some of them ragged me about it down here. There 
was nothing illegal about it. It complies with the Canada Grain Act. inci- 
dentally I approved the proposed amendments. This is a flax house with 
nothing else in it. The boys clean the flax and we get up to 30 odd per cent 
dockage in flax. They remove the dockage in total and then they reclean the 
dockage to No. 1 screenings. They recleaned the screenings to produce a 
grade of No. 1 screenings, which makes what is provided in the Act, and then 
in examining the price of various kinds of grain they discovered that mixed 
feed oats were worth more than No. 1 feed screenings and so they recleaned 
and removed the wild oats transferred it to another house and sold it in a 
load of mixed feed oats. My guess is that it cost them more to do the cleaning 
and loading and transferring over to the other house than the thing was worth — 
when they had it done. I make no excuse for what they did. I merely suggest 
that it might be another 25 years before you would have that particular kind. 
of grain and particular prise relationship that would again give you en car 
which caused oe controversy. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, in respect to that very controversial question of car 
allocation, I would not like anyone down here to feel that the Manitoba Pool 
is asking for any consideration of an amendment to an Act by parliament 
because our percentage of deliveries received last year is only one and a 
fraction per cent less than the maximum percentage it received in any previous 
year. li would be utterly absurd if I were to suggest that that was the reason 
we ask for any consideration. The difference would have to be infinitely more 
than that before we could ask for any consideration. Our percentage of 
deliveries last year, up until July, 1954, was 48 per cent in round figures of 
all deliveries in Manitoba. In the previous year it was 49 per cent. I may 
say generally speaking that we have not lost very much of our percentage 
as a line or as a group. Manitoba Pool has maintained its percentage of 
deliveries reasonably well and we have paid the penalty for maintaining that 
position. The Manitoba Pool elevators since August 1, 1950 up until July 31, 
1954 has built new space—not replacement of old space—but new space 
entirely—we built six million and fifty-nine thousand bushels; and all the 
other companies in Manitoba built 3,497,000 bushels. The Manitoba Pool 
built 63-4 per cent of all the registered space that was built from the period 
of August 1, 1950 until the end of July, 1954. So I merely suggest that we 
at least have ploughed back sufficient of our earnings in some measure to take 
care of the people who wish to use the organization, and we cannot be accused 
of paying all our earnings out as patronage dividends. Part of that money 
was recovery of depreciation; part of it was an absolute retention of corporate 
earnings on which we paid income tax. A major portion of it was retained 
patronage dividends of the individual farmers and they paid personal income 
tax on it although they may not have seen the money for five or six years. 

Now, there is not any doubt in my mind that the increase in space which 
was in-a greater proportion than that of any other company, was in some 
considerable measure the reason we have been successful in maintaining our 
relatively fair percentage which bears quite a nice relationship to what we 
enjoyed, when there was a so-called freedom of delivery to any particular 
company. ; 

I think the line as a whole has maintained its position reasonably well, 
and incidentally up to May 10th or May 15th of this year, our percentage of 
Gelivery is fully 48 per cent of all in Manitoba, so we are equally as good as 
we were last year at the end of the year. 

I said in the beginning that I am not speaking for the company. I must 
speak for the individual farmer. I know he expects me to put this on the 
record, no matter what action may be taken. What -we have argued is the 
fundamental right of the farmer, in so far as practicable and feasible, to deliver 
to the elevator of his choice. But certainly , in our case he hopes to deliver 
to the warehouse which he has built and paid for with his own money. 

It has been said that the wheat board in its allocation of shipping orders 
goes much of the way towards meeting the wishes of the farmer. Let us under- 
stand how that allocation is actually made. I do not know of anyone who has 
been on the witness stand who knows. There is only one man here who does 
know. | . 

Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: If you are talking about me, I do not know! 

The WITNESS: Only the wheat board and God know how they do it. 

Mr. Tucker: If the wheat board is not too sure, then it leaves it to God. 


The WITNEss: I do not have any quarrel, with the proportion of the ship- 
ping orders that we receive, but they only give us a blank shipping order for 
say 200,000 or 300,000 bushels of a certain class of wheat, feed oats, or other 
grain, and then we allocate it to the individual shipping points. We must 
submit that allocation back to the Wheat Board for confirmation. If we and 
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the other companies at a shipping point allocate more cars to that point than 
are required to meet the existing quota or the immediate prospective quota, 
then the Wheat Board reduces the number of requested cars by each company, 
presumably proportionately. 

From that point on, I can say without fear of contraction, the Railways in 
their own discretion determine in what sequence cars are placed at the respec- 
tive elevators at such shipping points. If one company has been allotted 5 cars 
and the other company say 8 cars, then the customary practice is that until ten 
cars have been placed at that shipping point each company receives an equal 
number, and it is only when the one company has run out of shipping orders 
that the railway recognizes the one company’s rights to more cars than the 
other. In other words, no one has yet taken the responsibility of instructing 
the railways that any one company has the preference in the number of cars 
at a shipping point at a specific time. 

We had some controversy at one of our shipping points last year. One of 
our divisional superintendents took up the matter with the CPR. I would like 
to read you a letter we received from Mr. Curley, Vice President of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, western division, Winnipeg and a subsequent 
letter from the present President of the Canadian Pacific Railway, Mr. Crump. 


This correspondence started early in October. If I can find it I would like 
to read the one dated October 21 addressed to Mr. Braithwaite, Divisional 
Superintendent, Manitoba Pool Elevators, Wheat Pool Building, Winnipeg. It 
reads as follows: 


Referring to your letter of October 19th in connection with the 
allocation of box cars. 

The contents of my letter of the 16th instant were merely intended 
to convey to you the fact that the railroads do not have a free hand in 
the distribution of cars for loading bulk grain. 

The allocation of cars as between elevators’at shipping points is 
covered in the Canada Grain Act by the Car Order Book. 

At many points on our line allotment of cars has been agreed upon 
by all interested parties and we are pleased to comply with such mutually 
satisfactory arrangements. 

At points where neither agreement nor Car Order Book is used the 
practice has been to distribute on a car for car basis which is, in effect, 
the principle laid down in Car Order Book regulations. ees elevator 
operator can require use to place cars on a car for car basis by simply 
requesting the Car Order Book be placed in effect. 


Yours truly, 


G. N. Curley 
Vice-President 


That was the declared intention at that time of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, where there was no mutual agreement between companies or a 
car order book in operation. I would not say that they did it at all places, 
but that was the official position of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Subsequently this so-called interprovincial pool committee which was 
mentioned yesterday, met Mr. Donald Gordon with his officials and later 
Mr. Mather and his officials, and discussed car allocation. At that time 
the C.P.R. particularly said that they would not do anything different to 
what is in that letter of Mr. Curley’s; they had no authority to do otherwise; 
and that they must abide by the intent of the car order book section, and 
that the cars had to be distributed equally between companies at the points. 
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Mr. Scarth, our solicitor questioned Mr: Mather, stating that in his 
opinion Mr. Mather’s argument was based on a false premise. Mr. Scarth 
reports that Mr. Mather conceded that if it could be shown that it is a false 
premise, they would reconsider the matter. 

Subsequently we got an actual ruling from the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. That ruling is contained in the letter which Mr. Wesson referred 
to yesterday, and it is in the brochure which was sent to members of 
parliament. There is nothing in the Canada Grain Act or in the Board of 
Grain Commissioners’ Regulations which says that railway companies must 
distribute cars equally as between companies at shipping points. 

I then instructed Mr. Scarth to write to Mr. Mather and to ask for 
reconsideration. This he did on January 13, but we had no reply to that 
letter until quite recently. 

The Canadian Pacific Railways’ official answer to our inquiry of January 13, 
is dated at Montreal, May 27, 1955. Mr. Crump’s letter reads as follows: 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


MONTREAL 3, May 27, 1955. 
N. R. Crump, President. 


Dear Mr. SCARTH: 


Your letter of May 10th. I have now had an opportunity of reading 
your letter of January 13th to Mr. Mather. 

My view is that there are four authorities which have power to 
exercise some jurisdiction in this matter, namely, the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, under the Canada Grain Act; the Canadian Wheat . 
Board; the Transport Controller; and the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners. Under these circumstances, and much as we would like to see 
the difference of opinion cleared away to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
I am convinced in my own mind that if the railway companies were to 
assume the responsibility of adopting your proposal, they would also be 
assuming the right to decide legal questions of major importance as 
between possible conflicting interests. This is a responsibility which they 
ought not to assume. I suggest that the problem can only be solved 
either by legislation or by action of the governing bodies. 

On the other hand, the railways should be consulted if any change > 
in past practice is advanced by the authorities to see that the new 
scheme is economically workable from an operating standpoint. Bearing 
in mind the existing statutory grain rates, operating costs are of grave 
concern to the railways and no action should be taken which would 
result in an increase in these costs; in fact, we would hope that it would 
result in decreased costs. 


Yours sincerely, 
N. R. Crump. 


H. S. ScarTH, Esq., Q.C., 
Searth & Scarth, 

Paris Building, 

Winnipeg 2, Manitoba. 


Mr. Crump is going out of his way to refer to the Crow’s Nest rates which 
are not up for consideration at the moment. But if the Canadian Pacific feels 
that it is losing money on hauling grain under the Crow’s Nest rates, then I 
am sure the Canadian National Railways would be delighted to take all the 
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business the C.P.R. can divert to C.N. lines, and carry on with the Crow’s Nest 


rates. These two letters expressed the official policy of the officials of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway in respect to car allocation. I am not saying that 
they follow that out to the letter at all points, because they do not, which 
merely proves there is a considerable discretion if they wish to exercise it. 
But if they are tied down to an answer they must put it that way—one car 
one elevator. 

Mr. Brownlee quoted yesterday that under the Railway Act they may not 
discriminate between shippers. My question is: who is the shipper? I contend 


that the grower of the. grain is the shipper because he pays the freight. He. 


pays the freight on the day he sells the grain, even though it is not moved for 
24 months. If I originate the grain, produce it, deliver it, and pay the freight, 
then I suggest that I have some right to contend that I should use the warehouse 
which I care to use. If the railways wish to give one company more cars than 


another, they cannot be charged with discrimination between shippers, because: 


the shipper is the farmer, not the company. They cannot be charged with 
discriminating between two companies who are not shippers. 

Let me repeat: in my opinion the elevator company is not the shipper for 
wheat, oats and barley. Now, I come back again to our percentage as a line. 
I just want to read into the record one particular shipping point which happens 


to be on the C.P.R. It merely proves the case that I am trying to put before | 


you for your consideration. At Souris there are three companies, the Manitoba 
pool and two others. It is located on the Canadian Pacific Railway, which is 
merely incidental. It might just as well be on the Canadian National Railways. 
I quote you the percentage figures we enjoyed throughout the period starting 
in 1944-45, as follows: our percentage was 73:53 per cent; 74-61 per cent; 
75:01 per cent; 76°51 per cent; 82:46 per cent; 81:01 per cent; 69-87 per cent; 
65:84 per cent; 63:99 per cent; 40:19 per cent. It came down from a high 
of 82-46 to 40-19 per cent last year. That is an exaggerated case obviously 
or my total percentage for the line would not be what I mentioned. But it 
proves the point that there is a considerable discretion exercised by the railways 


as to where they place the cars as between companies at a particular shipping 
point. 


Great emphasis has been placed on the Car Order Book Section of the 


Canada Grain Act as giving the farmer full protection. Mr. Brownlee read 
into the record yesterday a quotation from something I said a year ago 
before this Committee in respect to the “system” of the car order book. 
I said then and I still contend that the farmer wants to maintain the 
principle expressed in the Car Order Book section, namely the right of the 
individual to select the elevator he wishes to use, but my point today is that 
it does not necessarily follow that the Act as presently written will under 
present operating conditions give the farmer that right. In fact, I will go 


further and say that the Car Order Book section as written is, under today’s | 


circumstances, unworkable. 


There are two basic reasons why it wont work today. First, with the 
quota restriction of deliveries it often takes two or more farmers to have 
enough grain under an existing quota to comprise one carload, which in itself 
necessitates two or more names on the Book to claim a car (and there are 
certain regulations as to delivery and time of sale which further complicates 
this factor). Secondly, with the existing congestion the Wheat Board must 
have authority and control of the movement of grain, so that it must at 
times order out the kind of grain it requires for the buyers, irrespective of 
the kind of grain the individual or individuals might have whose names first 
appear on the Car Order Book at any particular shipping point. 


To assume that individuals, singly or collectively, may legally use the | 
Car Order Book as presently written is naive. We have a Car Order Book — 
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presently operating at five points in Manitoba. I am reasonably well advised 
that if the Board of Grain Commissioners looked at them carefully the 
Board would be obliged to find them all in error. 

Let us face it. If that is so, please do not assume and publicly state 
that the farmer has protection under the car order book section, because 
I submit that he has. not. 

It has also been said several times here, and it is said in some corre- 
spondence that we get from both railroads incidentally, that if they tried to 
do something with the cars, then the elevator companies would immediately 
put in a car order book. I refer you to one section of the Canada Grain 
Act, namely section 62 which has to do with the car order book section, 
which reads as follows: 


62. (1) The railway agent at any shipping point shall, upon the 
request of any person or persons who have grown or who own any 
grain that he or they desire to ship, or upon the request of any 
person resident at such point who produces to and deposits with the 
railway agent written authority from any such person or persons 
authorizing him to act on his or their behalf, fill in (except as to 
signature) the group of three blank forms of application in the car 
order book which bear the lowest consecutive number, and, upon the 
Signature of such forms of application by the person or persons afore- 
said, shall detach two of the said forms so filled in from the said 
book, retaining and filing one thereof on a special file to be kept by 
him and delivering the other to the person or one of the persons by 
whom the said form has been signed. 


I am going to ask you whether it is so that any one who does not own 
grain can put his name on the car order book? Only the owner or the 
producer is entitled to put his name on the car order book, and I submit to 
you, Mr. Chairman, that an elevator company does not today own wheat, 
oats, or barley. The wheat board owns it. If the elevator company does 
‘not own it, then the elevators company has no right under that section 
to put its name on the car order book. That may be a little confusing 
for you, Mr. Howe, but I am told that it is right. If it is right, I think there | 
should be a regulation from the board which makes it clear that the 
elevator company has no right in respect to wheat, oats or barley, but does 
have the right with respect to flax and rye, which it does. 


By Mr. Tucker: 


Q. Your reason for saying that is because they are acting as an agent 
for the wheat board with respect to wheat, oats and barley.—A. It is stated 
that they do not own it. It is so stated in the operating agreement between 
the wheat board, and the elevator company: In the agreement provision is 
made whereby the elevator company may hypothecate grain which is owned — 
by the wheat board to the banks for security. My only question is that 
if they do not own it, then they have no right to put their names on the 
car order book. We should have that question cleared up. 

Mr. Brownlee quoted two points yesterday in his brief, if I may respect- 
fully refer to them, in which he named the Manitoba pool elevators; the 
points were Dauphin and Grandview. He said that Dauphin got approximately 
fifty per cent of the cars up to April 30 of this year and I have no reason to 
-- think that is not correct. As it happens Dauphin has got somewhat more 

than 50 per cent of the business at that particular shipping point, and the 

only reason it has been able to get more business is that we spent $97,000 
there last year in building a great big elevator. We have three houses and 
a 100-thousand bushels annex besides. 
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By Mr. Castleden: 
Q@. Can you give us the percentages of space which you have as compared 
with those of the others? 


A. No, I cannot. I know what ours is, but I do not know what the others 


are. At Grandview—and you will find if you examine Mr. Brownlee’s figures, 
we have got about 58 per cent of the cars at the date he mentioned. 


By Mr. Tucker: 
Q. On page 14? 
A. Yes, at the top of page 14, where it says: 


....At Grandview three elevators out of six, and with three 
companies, the Manitoba pool loaded 135 out of 230, 


which makes about 58 per cent, if my figures are correct, and I think proves 
Mr. Browlee’s point that the distribution was not made one car one elevator, 
which is a perfectly logical conclusion to draw from those figures. In Grand- 
view, starting in 1949-50 our percentage was 66.4, and it goes down in the 
next year to 64.09. The next year it was 59.82, the following year, 57.56. 
And last year, after we built the new house, it was 62.16; and today it is 63 per 
cent. In other words, our percentage is in the neighbourhood of 65 per cent 
but it is only. coming back there because we built a great big house with an 
annex. And our car percentage is much less than our patronage percentage. 


I do not know what the answer is, but I repeat again with emphasis that 
I am not presuming to ask for any amendment because we have lost one per 
cent. That would be patently absurd. Please do not place me in that position. 
But in respect to Souris and a place like Grandview where the farmers have 
spent up to something like 97 thousand dollars, the individual farmer is 
entitled to some consideration in so far as it is practical under L, BESReu existing 
conditions. 
| Mr. Brownlee was right yesterday in his contention that if you worded 
your case on what the pools asked for in that brochure, then some farmers who 
are members of the pool or who are members of the grain growers or patrons 
of federal would still not be able to deliver to their preferred elevator. But 
would be better than what we have got now.. That is allI can say. I would be 
very glad to try to answer any questions which may be asked. I do not 
promise to have all the answers, Mr. Howe. I cannot write the Act, and you 
would not take it if I did. But I still think we might put some modification 
on the present section of the car order book which as written today under 
present conditions is no protection, in my opinion, and not of very much use. 
I do raise seriously the right of the elevator companies to use the car order 
book when the wheat, oats and barley are owned by the wheat board. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I clear up one thing. You asked for a legal opinion 
on some point. Before I can get a legal opinion I will have to have a specific 
reference because you know how our friends the lawyers are, and unless we 
agree on the wording of the reference, there might be some dispute as to the 
decision rendered. 


The WITNESS: The question is: who has the legal and proper right to 
_ make application for a car under the car order book section of the Canada 
Grain Act, section 62? 


The CHAIRMAN: You said you had an opinion. It would be much simpler 
if you could give me the reference that you submitted to your counsel, leaving 
out the personal affiliation, and I could refer that same reference to the 
Department of Justice and get an opinion from them whether they agree with 
it, and then we would be sure of being on the same ground. 


, he 
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By Mr. Tucker: 


Q. All we need is a simple question: “has the elevator company or the 
manager of the elevator company the right under section 62 (1) to make use 
of the car order book in respect to wheat, oats and barley bought under exist- 
ing laws in western Canada.”—A. I think that covers it. 


The CHAIRMAN: You mean has the elevator company under section 62? 
Mr. TUCKER: Subsection (1). 

The CHAIRMAN: What about 3? 

Mr. TUCKER: Under section 62. 


The CHAIRMAN: “Has any elevator company under section 62 of the 
Canada Grain Act the right to place their name on a car order book’’. 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: The question should be, under the Canada Grain Act, 
have they that right? 


The CHAIRMAN: “Under the Canada Grain Act, has an elevator company 
the right to place their name on the car order book’? Is that right? 


The WITNESS: That is right. 
Mr. Tucker: In respect of wheat, oats and barley. 
The WITNESS: Yes. 


Mr. HARKNESS: In your opinion and that of your solicitor then, who has 
the right to place his name on the car order book? I take it from what you 
said the elevator has. The producer would not have the right because he 
has sold it to the Wheat Board and therefore the Wheat Board would be the 
people who have the only right. 


The WITNESS: He is still the producer. It does not say producer and 
owner; it says producer or owner. If I am the producer of the grain I still 
insist I have the right. Or, the Wheat Board might take the right; they own it. 
That is a legal question. 


Mr. TucKER: I was looking at the actual section and I understand Mr. 
Brownlee’s reference was to section 309, but all I can find in the Railway 
Act which seemed to refer to it was 319. It may be a misprint. That goes 
further than I really had realized that it did. It really seems to tie the rail- 
ways dewn in this respect more than I realized that they had been tied down. 
When the suggestion is made that wheat for example at three elevator points 
_ would warrant the carrying out of that order of supplying cars in the ratio 
of 2, 3, and 1—to begin with the railways spot cars evenly until cars are 
supplied to the lowest allotments. Then it gives the rest to the one with the 
highest allotment. As I understood the pool they object to that because it 
means they are delayed in getting the cars for their proportionately larger 
share of the order and that something should be done to see that the railways 
allot cars to carry out orders on a more pro rata basis with espect to orders at 
that particular point. Mr. Brownlee’s argument, as I understood it, was that the 
railway companies could not do that under the Railway Act. The section which 
seemed to cover it was section 1393 which does seem to be very strict in that 
respect. It says: 


No company shall 

(a) make or give any undue or unreasonable preference or advan- 
tage to, or in favour of any particular person or company, or any 
particular description of traffic, in any-respect whatsoever; 

(b) by any unreasonable delay or otherwise howsoever, make any 
difference in treatment in the receiving, loading, forwarding, unloading 
or delivery of the goods of a similar character in favour of or against 
any particular person or company; 
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(c) subject any particular person, or company, or any particular 
description of traffic, to any undue, or unreasonable prejudice or dis- 
advantage, in any respect whatsoever; or 

(d) so distribute or allot its freight cars as to discriminate unjustly 
against any locality or industry, or against any traffic that may originate 
on its railway destined to a point on another railway in Canada with 
which it connects. | 


The one there which does seem to militate against the pool’s argument 
would be subsection (c) where it says: 


No company shall subject any particular person or company, or any 
particular description of traffic, to any undue, or unreasonable prejudice 
or disadvantage .... 


Now it says: “undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage”. It might 


be argued if they have three times as large an order that they should get three 
times the number of box cars. It might be that the Railway Act has already 
provided for that situation. As I understand it, the railways have been telling 
- you that under the Railway Act they have no right to take into account 
whether one company has a larger order from the Wheat Board than another 
company? 

The WITNESS: No. There is nothing in these letters from the railway to 
indicate they are hiding behind the Railway Act but rather solely behind the 


car order book. They interpret the Act to mean each company is entitled to - 


an equal number of applications on the car order book and consequently they 
should be entitled to the same or an equal number of cars. That is exactly 
where they have stayed all the time. They have not followed that and used 
it at all places, but only at certain specific places. I think that the railways 
-are in a very embarrassing position. They have expressed themselves quite 
' frankly. I think this is true, that they are very happy to follow out either a 
mutual arrangement between companies or any direct order or recommendation 
from the Wheat Board or from the Transport Controller. But when there is 
no mutual agreement they stay with the car order book section which they 
assume to mean equal number. 

Mr. Tucker: Do you think it would be feasible for the Board of Transport 
Commissioners to indicate to the railway companies that they might have 
regard to the shipping orders given at any particular point to the various 
companies there in allocating the box cars? Would that have a bad effect, or 
would it have any actual effect whatever if there was some intimation like 
that from the Transport Controller without a whole lot of policing? 

The WITNESS: It would work in some specific instances. I know instances 
where we have a greater number of orders at a particular point than the 
opposition, but we get an equal number of cars until the opposition run out of 
an order at that point. 

Mr. Tucker: Do you think that if the railways had something like that 
they would loyally try to pay some attention to it? 

The WITNESS: I think that the despatcher would try to carry it out. But 
do not think that the train people always do what the despatcher says. 


By Mr. Castleden: 
Q. Would it not be that the crew would carry out the orders of the 
despatcher?—-A. Perhaps I should not have put it quite that way. You all 
know that they do not always follow it out according to Hoyle. What do you 
‘do with an employee if he does something different from what you told him? 
You do not always fire him. . 


. 


* : ; : 
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@. It is a place where the rights of the individual farmer and the rights 
of the companies are involved and would this lead to discrimination which 
they are not supposed to practise under the operation of the Railway Act?— 
A. Ido not think, to be fair to the railway employees, that that is at all prev- 
alent. It happens at some points, but generally speaking I would say that the 
rule is followed out. Just to show the absurd position where this thing comes 
to we had a point last year, incidentally on the C.P.R., where there were two 
elevators ours and one other; they ordered in five cars on shipping orders. 


The railway agent spotted two each and sent the other one on to the next 


point because he could not split a car. That is one example of how a railway 
agent may be badly confused. I say the railways are placed in an unfair 
position and are behind the eight ball because of the confusion in the car order — 
book. I am not critical of the railways or of the board; it is confusion in the 
Act because it is inoperative and impractical under present conditions. 

@. I think we appreciate that. 


By Mr. Studer: 


Q. Did I understand Mr. Parker to say, where agreement was reached at — 
local points where the car order book would be operative the situation was 
reasonably well taken care of, but at those other points where there was no 
agreement that the method was one car per elevator?—-A. That is not exactly 
right. I said where there is a mutual agreement it is satisfactory; the railways 
will accept that. 

Q. What do you mean, mutual agreement?—-A. The companies at the point 
agree between themselves what is a satisfactory division. 

Q@. How many points would there be like that?—-A. I do not know of any 
in Manitoba now. We had a few two years ago, but they are all washed up. 
There has been no disposition on the part of companies to make any mutual 
agreements since the railways made known their interpretation, namely that 
the intent of the car order book prevailed, even if the car order book was not 
being used. 

Q. So, the general rule is, you would say, in spite of the evidence yesterday 
in regard to this statement of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool or of the pools 
elsewhere, that this puts the farmer back where he was? There was some 
evidence yesterday that that might not under certain circumstances have been 
exactly correct. You state that it is correct; that it is one car per elevator?— 


A. No, no—please. I did not say that exactly. I said, and I read into the 


record what is written by the vice president of the western division, C.P.R. now 
confirmed by the present’ President, and it says “When there is no car order 
book being used at the point and when there is no existing mutual agreement 
between companies there, the policy is to distribute ears equally.” Then I 
qualified that by saying they do not enforce it and many of their agents have 
considerable leaway. But, we have specific points where pressure has been 
brought to bear and they tell us quite frankly they have been told to do it that 
way. I am not saying they all do it. 

Q. You would say that wherever a situation exists that it is practicable 
that the railway companies supply at the local point one car per elevator that 
there would be discrimination there unless every elevator had equal capacity? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. I do not see how they can get away from a charge of discrimination if 
one elevator is of 35 per cent capacity and another one is of 50,000 and another 
one with annexes and a capacity of 80,000? How could it be anything except 
discrimination under those circumstances? Why would there not be any merit 
in having cars allocated according to space and whichever elevator had the 
space would be the one one would think had invested the most money at that 
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point and had the best right to move grain. It would at least get away from 
discrimination of one car per elevator regardless of size or capacity. The reason 
that a company would build additional storage space at a point is they have 
people there whom they think would like to deliver grain to them and as a 
result of that it would be an indication of what the local people think. If two 
cars could be supplied to an elevator at an point that had a 70,000 bushel capa- 
city and one car at an elevator at the same point with the capacity of 35,000 
bushels, that would get away from discrimination at that point.—A. I must dis- 
agree with your thesis. I submit that the capacity should have nothing to do 
with car distribution. The fundamental problem here is in what degree can 
you recognize the farmer’s desire because he pays the freight. I do not sub- 
scribe to the theory that because we have twice the space we are entitled to 
twice the cars. Let us go back to Souris. It has gone down to 40 per cent last 
year. Other people have more space. That is the way the railway happened 
to distribute the cars. We could not push cars in there that the Wheat Board 
would not authorize. That local Board of Directors came in last winter to see 
the C.P.R. people in Winnipeg. They had a very amicable discussion—sorry 
we cannot do it because of the car order book section. They came in three 
weeks ago and said, “You open negotiations with one of the other companies 
and try to buy them out; if you do not we will ask you to build a new eleva- 
tor at a cost of approximately $60,000.” Why should they undertake to spend 
$60,000 to build a new elevator which they have no need of? Capacity over 
and above the working house of a 35,000 or 40,000 bushel elevator is dead 
space. The only reason any elevator would build a larger elevator would be to’ 
permit the farmer to make a larger delivery to get more money. We had only 
one thought in building space and we could wash that all out if the farmer 
could store his stuff at home and get his money. 

Let us go back to the fundamentals. The only arguable point is to what 
degree we recognize what the farmer wants. I think there is surely some 
solution to the problem. 


Q. Here we have established what is for the farmers a selling agency for 
his grain through the Wheat Board. Now, we are trying to follow the original - 


policy of allowing him to sell his grain to an elevator agency of his choice ~ 


through a handling agency of his choice. It appears that those two systems 
are somewhat in conflict, for by granting the one you may add to the dif- 
ficulties of the other. We are asked here, it seems to me, as members of 
parliament, to not only guarantee the farmer that he can be guaranteed a 
selling agency of his choice through the Wheat Board but at the same time 
guarantee him use of the handling facilities of his own choice through his 
local elevator at the district point. If the two are in conflict, or that by 
granting one of them you are hindering the operation of the other, what 
position are we in as members of parliament? If I had to make a choice I 
would have to guarantee that farmer the selling agency of his choice, but 
at the expense of the inability to patronize the handling agency of his choice. 
I think that would be the essential thing I would have to guarantee him, 
irrespective of finding ways and means of assuring him of the elevator of 
his choice. 


I do not know why we should not ask the farmer, through his grain 
handling organizations, and through that in turn to his solicitor, to offer us a 
reasonable proposition here which we could make a decision upon. There 
has not been anything presented to us yet which is not in conflict with either 
the Canada Grain Act or in conflict with the situation back at the local point 
where he will have more difficulty than he has now in being able to deliver 


to the elevator of his own choice. Why is it that we are being asked to devise — 7 


this system for him when he has his own agencies to do ‘it? I think that the 
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farmers of western Canada with their handling organizations are not being 
asked too much if we ask them to present to us a workable plan. They should 
decide themselves and be assured themselves it is a workable plan before they 
ask us to bring it into legislation. I think that during these past two years © 
here we have been spending a lot of time at this. As I suggested the other 
day, if they have any solicitors worth their salt representing these farm 
organizations lock them up and do not let them out until they have presented 
something here which they can not only agree on but which will carry the 
responsibility of any proposal made here before this agricultural committee 
if it is enacted into legislation. If it is not workable and creates more con- 
fusion than we have already, we will be the ones to blame. I would also 
suggest that those farm organizations use a little care with respect to whom 
they bring before this House of Commons Committee if they do. 
By Mr. Pommer: 
@. I believe Mr. Parker said there were five points in Manitoba where 
the car order book was operative at the present time. That is out of how many 
points in Manitoba?—-A. 211 of ours. We have it at 5 out of 211. But 74 of 
_our points are non-competitive so in the remainder we have five where the 
local is trying to operate the car order book, not particularly with our 
blessing. We have grave doubts if it is legal. Souris is one of them incidentally. 
Q. This is apparently not giving the producer protection at the other 
points under the sections of the car order book under the Canada Grain Act. 
From the few complaints I have, that was the point they raised and I was 
not sure at that time at how many points it was operative. I wonder if 
Mr, Parker thought that the Manitoba Pool is getting a fair share of box- 
ears distributed by the Wheat Board?—A. That is a $64 question. If I say 
-yes the Wheat Board will think I am satisfied and if I say no they will say 
that I am very critical. All I can say is we are getting lesser percentage of 
the box-cars up until May 18 this year than the percentage we enjoyed last 
year or had enjoyed up until the same date. 


Q. You stated I believe the method used in distributing your portion of 
the box-cars. Is it a fair distribution in your opinion? Some of the pool 
elevators in my area feel they have not had sufficient box-cars. Is the 
Wheat Board responsible for that or is the pool not making a fair distribution 
in the opinion of some of the pool members?—A. You will always have that 
- opinion, depending on what kind of grain they have. They do not know the 
whole picture. We accept the fact that the board is ordering out the kind of 
grain which is required, so we cannot ship other kinds of grain. If, that 
elevator happens to have a preponderance of grain which is not required 
today, they will not, obviously, get cars. It is awfully hard to explain that 
to all the farmers. I can understand their complaints, but there is a reasonable 
answer. I am not critical of any one in the distribution of box-cars on the 
divisions or at points, but I am just asking for some consideration of the fact 
that some of our members feel that they should have more cars at their own 
elevator because they know more grain would go there if they had the 
opportunity. 

Mr. Studer, I do not know whether you are asking me a question. 

Mr. STuDER: I was just telling you what I think about it. 


The WITNESS: We have not asked anybody to introduce any Act or 
anything except the minister. 

Right Hon. Mr. Howe: You have asked me to introduce certain principles. 

The WITNESS: We have so much respect for you and the Department 
of Justice that we thought you could word a much better Act than we could. 
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But, I took some responsibility in the Manitoba Pool because we were getting 
complaints from some associations, very violent ones, but perhaps less than 
in other provinces. However, there were certain points—I named one or — 
two of them—where they feel they were discriminated against. We said, 
“You do a survey at those points,’ and I laid down the condition that no 
employee will take any part in the survey; field men were instructed very. 
definitely to stay out of it. To satisfy ourselves that there was a lot of dis- 
satisfaction at the points we said “get out and canvass your own members, 
the people who had been delivering .to your elevator when they had the 
opportunity.” This is addressed to the station agent at the particular ship- 
ping point; it names the elevator. 


station oi 5 4 SASeeaoe 
Datetnis... scares 
To: The Station Agent, 
PAUL CL eRe es ee a 2k Oh .....Railways, 
BUS ye NIE Daun tha RL CUCM uttig hh atictis inti UR Manitoba 
Dear Sir: 

Kindly note that I am a member of the....:........ Co-operative 
Elevator Association, and wish to deliver my grain to the Association 
elevator. , 

I, therefore, expressly request that until further notice any boxcars ~ 
Winch “may “be provided ati ee a ieee for the shipment of grain 
delivered by me be spotted at the Pool Elevator. 

My 1954-55 ‘Wheat Board, Permit, No. is. aye. and in 1954-55 
PAO ee ccliie  w all sta. can mun cick Wey Rea ees cultivated acres. 

signed: 2) ea Gee Mit ses as eine 
OATS 6 ae I Se, Cen a aay aE 


We did this at eight points on the C.P.R. and at eight points on the 
C.N.R. which were competitive points and in all instances they came forward — : 
with a bigger percentage of acreage than we were getting delivery of grain. | 
Once you start circulating petitions how much pressure is brought to bear, — 
I do not know. We did, however; tell the farmers to do it themselves. Acre- 
age does not determine the volume of grain which would be available for 
shipment. We tell them that both as to the actual acreage and as to whether 
or not the man is feeding or delivering his production. This is only a guide, © 
_but perhaps on the average it is all right. We know the total acreage on the 
permit books at a particular point. We thought that that would be some help 
to the railways and that was when we started this controversy with the 
C.P.R. and the C.N.R. ~ 

We think that is a reasonable presentation of the farmer’s wishes. I ~ 
am willing to concede we would adjust those percentages in the interest of 
a practical solution. : 

Yesterday, at the top of page six, Mr. Brownlee says: 


Since: the Wheat Board was established and the permit book has — 
come into use, he has indicated his choice by selecting the elevator at — 


Ph a oe 
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which he would take out his permit book. In normal times that is 
- the easiest and most convenient form of exercise of his right which could 
be devised. The farmer knows where he wants to deliver his grain 
and simply goes to that elevator to take out his permit book. ' 


I will agree with the president of the United Grain Growers that the 
Wheat Board is the supreme authority under the present legislation. I will 
be glad to go with Mr. Brownlee to the Wheat Board and ask them to recommend 
they extend that principle at the shipping points. I think Mr. Brownlee is right, 
generally speaking, that the grower has indicated his choice when he has 
gone in and taken out the permit book. 


By Mr. McCullough: 


@. Mr. Parker, I think it is true to say you predicate your argument for 
a change in the allocation of boxcars principally on the right of the farmer 


delivering grain to the elevator of his own choice. In respect to the operation 


of your company to what degree have you been financially successful in the 
farmer owned cooperative in Manitoba, namely the Manitoba Pool, in building 
farmer owned elevator systems, and to what extent have you been able to 
pay back in patronage dividends to the farmers money for grain delivered to. 
your elevator system. That is one question and I have another question. 
Could you explain any difference between the operation of your company as 
a cooperative and the United Grain Growers from the producer’s point of view? 
—A. The first is as to the financial success. I told you that the actual cost | 
of the facilities as of July 31 is around $12,000,000 in round figures. The only 
outstanding debt on capital for the company is $1,900,000 in round figures, which 
is the unsecured debentures owned and held by the farmers themselves; they 
are not callable but we are setting up the sinking fund of $125,000 a year. 
What has been the patronage dividend? In round figures it is about 18 
million dollars paid in cash up until the end of December 1954. 

@. Would you be good enough and would you be able to put on the record 
the yearly patronage dividends that your company has paid?—A. Yes. 

@. And have you any comparable figures or perhaps any dividends paid 
to producers either from line elevators or the United Grain Growers?—A. No. 
Do you want me to put our figures on the record? 

Q. Yes.—A. I will give these to you by years. This is paid in cash. 


Crop Year Paid in Cash 
RAI Sct hed RCs Wihe cha UES tEgh, Aue aC Ata ale 4s oat delet chal exe auuammatial $1,534,926 
UTS) AS AY Me Ba RA Hoos Ma ENE LORIN RE 0 ok hc Rey 1,795,075 
18 CUR A RRMA: REIN abet: Oso Bnd Maes eis Wat aor Opa gic Bt 2,110,152 
PEE Mo tots eas a AN TG enn be<) OP Ir aN A Re ee eee 1,200,613 
BEN ere cis. aaah wore ay ho A ae ak Ue NERG ches CER oe hie, eet Len Tens 1,487,417 
BPE ALOE 3k Pie oh hk dates: ay eee een eeh Ol at Mn ULAR OME hS viet oe hee 1,165,581 
AMARA eb tied ioe Sg ical R/T Bs Maye Passat ot eat AAS HES Came UNCER ea at cae enna al ae 1,450,641 
Oe TET: Fe RAS En Os PRED He pot See ES mind Ng SORE SUMO BEE IE AN hide leat 3,475,896 
MRD EL TN ores tr ig Eilts Soe Ma cok eee ORS lay gia) ies Vom Ct a 455,710 
|e £6 WW I AER hs 2 ol «faa ty AY Acca NS INS ca IY Coe GOAN ON ed) 819,061 
TER eRe Set Sh ER apt RSW aug CNL Gdt oy Thine ug al eS tod oc oh ge Ca aa 516,702 
Rederiet ae rat ce ree Che i ch Ye ee 492,126 
V3 Me, COUN RR dS ab Sl ML a ae ALAM eS eo Dy 256,722 
ES "os GP BR Sete SS NS et Eg, Na dik UE ORE Pra RAR ORAS Be et 79,799 
TESS AAI RR eA poke i a ih ith Poareaiban I SAREE SK, 201,182 
ee Re TTL Ls tee ctu, oman 10 nse Sie ae A SF ab a le’ ale Weak ote Re ene 867,969 


$17,909,572 
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The other question is what is the difference between our set-up and the 


United Grain Growers. In our set-up in Manitoba there are 211 locally 
incorporated associations under the Manitoba statutes. They are federated, 
voluntarily federated, for accounting and management purposes, and the 
operation of the terminals. We do the accounting for the individual unit. The 
success of the unit depends first on the patronage which may be given to it and 
secondly on the general supervision which the local board may give and the 
type of management. Although we may have one and a half million patronage 
dividends, one association may get up to 4 or 5 cents a bushel and another 
association as little as + of a cent or nothing. We have had certain ones in 
certain years in the red. Ours is on the local unit basis and the other pools or 
U.G.G. are on a flat rate across the board. 

Mr. Gour: I have been 10 years in the House, 14 sessions, and I have seen 
clever business people try to get business. But politics comes into the picture. 
Men talk about the farmers getting the delivery of their grain to the elevator 
of their choice; they blame the government because farmers cannot get their 
grain delivered where they wish. I do not see the use of having a lawyer come 
here because we are intelligent people. But each group of elevators wants 
more business. If we get lawyers each one will bring his own lawyer .to defend 
his case and we will sit here for three years. 


By Mr. Dinsdale: 


Q. Chairman, I am interested in the local surveys at these sample points. 
Has there been any attempt to allocate boxcars on the results of the surveys, 
either by the pools or by referring the results of the surveys to the railways?— 
A. There has been an attempt because the evidence revealed in the survey has 
been made, by the local board either in person or through registered mail, and 
we found it was necessary in one case tc register it in order to get an answer 

to it. It went to the local railway agent at the point, and in turn he sent it 
- to the head office at Winnipeg and it finally arrived at Montreal. The local 
has attempted to persuade the railway agent to do it in that way. The result 
has been quite negative. 

Q. Any information I get from the prairies is merely hearsay, but I did 
have some information that it has been a success in certain instances.—A. I 


think that the local railway agents living in the community were quite aware: 


of the feeling even before they had the evidence placed before them. Many rail- 
Way agents are disposed to try to recognize the farmer’s wishes. If he is left 
alone generally he will try to do it. If the opposition puts on pressure the poor 
little fellow is confused. If he asks for a ruling he would get what I quoted 
this morning. I say again that only at specific. places have they stood on the 
one car one elevator, which proves my point that the railways may exercise 
considerable discretion. Sure, at some places we are getting 60 to 70 per cent 
of the cars over another company, whereas at another place it would be one 
car one elevator. 

@. Under any system of allocation do the various companies concerned 
make a definite attempt to distribute the box-cars more equitably? I took it 
from your statement that that is not the case in Manitoba?—A. All I said this 
morning was that under the present allocation of shipping orders there is no 
evidence that the Wheat Board has any more sympathy for the Manitoba Wheat 
Pool than they had last year or the year before. I take it that they think we 


have enough business. I do not have any idea what their formula is. Our per- 


centage of cars up until May 18, was less than the percentage of deliveries dur- 
ing the same period. ~ 

Q. You do not try to allocate ‘ide cars to various points?—-A. Yes, we do 
always. If I were under oath I would have to tell you, Mr. Dinsdale, that the 
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human element enters in here and that the disposition on the part of the divi- 
- sional superintendent who is responsible for the disposition of cars is to try 
to take care of the competitive points first. He does not like it and he is 
embarrassed about it. 

Q. Pursuing the problem at Souris a little further. or That is your point. 

Q. Yes. Yesterday the point was made that higher percentage handlings 
might decrease because of the enormous quantities of grain available, whereas. 
the over-all handlings might have gone up. Have you any information as to 
Souris in respect to the actual quantity of grain handled rather than the per- 
centage of handlings?—A. I did have the total quantities at a shipping point 
but I gave them to somebody and I do not have them here. 

Q. There has been considerable activity in my area, from such points as 
Killarney, Boissevain, Deloraine, and Souris, as to cars being distributed 
geographically. Is there any reason why they should be affected more than 
any other section of the province?—-A. No, except that they would be more 
concerned. I think Mr. Milner will agree with me that those C.P.R. lines 
have much more grain to move than the C.N.R. in southern Manitoba. 

Q. Another point was made that this is an emergency situation and that 
it is due to a great congestion. Now, in Manitoba we have not had the same 
problem of congestion as in Saskatchewan, but there is a very similar dif- 
ficulty. Do you feel that the problem of congestion, particularly in Manitoba, 
is a temporary problem, or does it result from technique of harvesting and 
so forth?—A. It is both, Mr. Dinsdale. Last year I think I said something to 
the effect that I thought it may be temporary. If we knew that it was temporary 
there would be no reason for doing anything. But I am not as optimistic about 
the general wheat picture as perhaps Mr. Wesson was and I think we will 
have a continuing congestion in prospect for some period of time. I am not at — 
all pessimistic as to the prospects of the volume of crops this year, perhaps I 
am about the quality, but not as to the volume. The congestion is going to be 
longer in duration than I thought a year ago. The present technique of 
handling, harvesting, and the advent of combines and good roads has cer- 
tainly changed the picture and we will always have congestion for periods of 
longer or shorter duration in the autumn and we will have these conditions 
during that period at all times. 

Q. It might be that some fundamental re-thinking has to be done?— 
A. The car order book section as written today, is inoperative under the condi- 
tions under which we operate. The actual language of it will not work under 
‘present conditions. It has nothing to do with the Wheat Board at all. 


By Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: 


Q. I take it that you would like us to revise our legislation?—-A. I would 
like you to revise that particular section in order to clarify that section of the 
car order book which seems to be the general stumbling point. The railways 
should understand that they are not bound to the equal number of cars. 

Q. We have legal opinions that they are not.—A. Then they ought to be 
told because they feel that they are bound. 

Q@. They have been told that they are not bound by it. You mentioned 
that you would particularly urge that the farmer deliver to the elevator of 
his choice. The first thing he wants is to deliver his grain and get payments, 
and then he must deliver it in a way which will permit it to be sold at the 
highest price. A new system would have to be better than the present system 
and would have to be generally acceptable to the trade. We have had only 
one bill presented to us, which was. by Mr. Argue, and I have had a great 
time pointing out the weaknesses in that bill. Can we not get another bill 
to poke at? We cannot draft it. It must be workable. In other words there 
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must be restrictions in the bill and if they are not carried out there must be 


regulations under which we can punish someone. Legislation that is not. 


enforceable is not good legislation. We cannot draft that bill; no one in my 
department can draft it. Perhaps someone is able to draft it. If no one can 
draft it then we should not be talking about it. Let us see a bill. This com- 
mittee in their wisdom decides we should do certain things. We cannot 
do them. We have had all the information placed here before and have had 
people working at it and there is not an expert in the position to say; here 
is a bill which can be drafted to do what you would like to do and still be an 
enforceable bill. Do you know of anybody who can draft that bill?—-A. You 
are asking us to draft a bill acceptable to the government? 

Q. Give us a bill; let us discuss a bill here—A. I will say this, that any 
change in the legislation will have to be directed at that particular section 
of the car order book. We cannot agree that any other system proposed in 
new legislation can be complementary to the car order book section as 
presently written. What Mr. Wesson suggests and what is in the car order book 
won’t work. I say that that is the section which provides, in large measure, 
the stumbling block because the railways have stuck on that one thing to a 
considerable degree. I am not a lawyer. 


Mr. MAnc: Hire one. 


The WITNESS: All right. I am quite willing to draft something and ieee 
it to you for your consideration. But I think we must recognize that the car 
order book section as presently written is the one which will have to be 


modified. Anything which we suggest will not interefere with the Wheat © 


Board. They must move the kind of grain that is wanted and anything we are 
suggesting will not interfere with the deliveries by farmers, or Wheat Board 
shipments. 


Mr. WESELAK: It has been said in this committee that the car tides book 
is the answer. You have pointed out that there are only five points where the 
ear order book is operating. Will you tell me why it is not operating? 


The CHAIRMAN: Please do not speak so fast and speak a little louder. 


The WITNESS: Mr. Weselak’s question is that he said we only had five 
points in Manitoba where the car order book is operative today. That is at 
Manitoba Pool points—there may be others. He asked why there are not more. 
In 1946 or 1947—I have forgotten the date—we had I suppcse 40 or 50 points, 
and I remember making impassioned speeches saying that the farmer had all 
the rights necessary under the car order book section if he would get out and 
use it. And I believed it. But I have said now that under these conditions 


today it will not work. Our experience has proven that it is not the answer 


to this question, so we have abandoned it, Mr. Weselak; but if a local feels 
that they want to put it in, or an individual farmer, that is perfectly all right; 
they can try it out. However, that is the reason for the general abandonment 
of it officially. It will not work under present conditions. You see, the indi- 
vidual, by regulation, must deliver his carload or his share before he sells to 
the elevator. He cannot sell one load today. and another tomorrow and make 
it up in that way. If it takes six farmers to make up a carload under the 
present quota and each had one car load to deliver, then each would have to 
enter his name six times to make use of the book. It is so cumbersome; and 
I am of the opinion that in many cases the general provisions are being 
violated in some degree, and I do not think that that should go too far or it 
breaks down faith in our legislation. 


By Mr. Weselak: . 
@. The car order book is still available?—-A. Oh, yes. 
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Q. In reply to Mr. Studer’s remarks you said that space would not be an 
equitable factor in determining the allocation of cars. Do you think that a 
system of allocation at the points could be based on a periodic check of deliv- 
eries of certain types of grain to each elevator at the point on a weekly basis 
or a monthly basis or something?—-A. Yes, but who would make the periodic 
check? You are into something so cumbersome. I do not think so. ; 

@. Then I have one other brief question. Earlier, before this committee, © 
Mr. Wesson stated that the diversion charges are not costing the farmer any- 
thing, but I notice that the money was all being paid to the Saskatchewan 
Pool. Have you any comment on that? 

The CHAIRMAN: No comment. 


The WITNESS: What is your question? 


By Mr. Weselak: 


@: Do you agree with him? He used that as a defence of the diversion 
charges in one respect. Do you agree with it?-—-A. The diversion charges at 
Vancouver, Prince Rupert, the mills, the interior terminals at the lakehead, 
have not cost the farmer anything. It just depends how you interpret Mr. 
Wesson’s remarks when you come to Churchill, because the Wheat Board is 
paying the diversion charges there, and certainly to that degree it lessens the 


final payment. The point that Mr. Wesson made was that the storage rate 


obtainable by the board at Churchill was so much less than anywhere else that 
the combined rate was still less than the storage rate elsewhere, so on that line 
of reasoning it is not costing him anything. : 

The CHAIRMAN: May I ask the members at this stage to try to condense 
their questions and maybe use a little rationing in order that we may get 
through. 


Mr. Tucker: I have one question which I want to ask. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have two names on the list. Do you want to follow Mr. 
Howe? Then we will dispose of those two. 


By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. I think my questions can be shortened. Mr. Parker, you stated:that you 
sometimes had shipping orders from the Wheat Board and that when you got 
cars you found that those cars were not allocated to your particular elevator 
at that point, but they were distributed. If four cars went, and they were 
distributed among the elevators, would it help the situation any if you could 
be assured that any shipping order guaranteed that the railway company 
would be definitely instructed to spot those cars at your elevator at that point?— 
A. They do, Mr. Casteleden. If we have a shipping order and we make an 


_ allocation to the particular point which is ultimately confirmed by the Wheat 


Board, the railway ultimately spots those cars at the point. The point I made 
was that other companies at that same point will also have shipping orders if 
they have: that kind of grain, and if there are two companies there and the 
railway puts in four cars, they will give two to the opposition and two to the 
pool, as a general rule, and that will go on, as Mr. Tucker pointed out, until 
one company or the other runs out of shipping orders allocated to that point. 
If the Federal had ten cars confirmed to that point and the pool had six, they 
would put in equal numbers to each until we ran out, and then the Federal 
would catch up. My point is that in the beginning Federal should get its 
proportionate share in the first cycle. The first time they put cars in they 
should give the Federal more than the pool, because you are creating space 
into which the farmer delivers. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that all? 
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By Mr. Castleden: 


Q. No, I have another question. Have you had cases of long delays in 
getting cars after you had shipping orders confirmed?—A. Yes. 

Q. What length of time?—A.. It may be several months, but that depends 
again what kind of grain it is. It depends how urgent the requirement is for 
the kind of grain the board is asking to move out. We might have permission 
to ship special bin barley which has been accepted by a maltster, but that 
does not mean we are going to get a car next week. It may be two or three 
months before we get it. In fact they are sometimes delayed a long time, 
because there are other grains that have priority of shipment. 

Q. Now with regard to the matter of competition. This is due largely 
perhaps I think to a state of congestion, but does the allocation of these ship- 
ping orders and the distribution of box-cars practically prohibit competition 
in the local market? Are you able to expand or is competition eliminated? 
—A. That is a two-edged question, you know. Competition is not entirely 
eliminated but to a certain degree it is modified. We have actually expanded 
our percentage of deliveries at certain points under the present conditions, in 
many instances, because we built two bushels of space compared to one bushel 
the others built. In some instances, Mr. Castleden, it is because the railway 
agent has been more sympathetic to the wishes of the community in which he 
lives. Again it is up to the discretion of the local railway agent if he is not 
told by the railway company what to do. - 

Q. The local railway agent can affect the amount of business you get at 
a point?—-A. He can very decidedly affect it, unless the chief dispatcher or 
the vice-president in Winnipeg tells him to change his policy. 


By Mr. Charlton: 


Q. i take it, Mr. Parker, that with regard to these two questions that you 
asked to have Justice decide this morning, and as to one of which Mr. Howe 
said that the railways have been told that they have a certain amount of 
discretion and that they are not bound to deliver an equal number of cars to 
each elevator at a point, Mr. Howe’s reply would be the answer to one of 
your criticisms, if the railway companies will take the decision which the 
governinent apparently has handed them.—A. But I suggest to you that the 
C.P.R. is not, because this letter of Mr. Crump’s is dated May 18. It is dated 
just about a week ago. It may be he has not caught up to Mr. Howe yet. 

Q: But apparently Mr. Howe’s statement to you is that they have been 
told on various occasions, but they are not paying too much attention to it. 
However, if that discretion were granted to the railways, and the fact was that 
the elevator companies did not have the privilege of entering your name on the 
car order book, in your opinion, if those two things were cleared up, would 
that help OU Ia. Yes, 

Q. Then I take it that one of them should be cleared up immediately, and 
that is that the railways should listen to the government. The other one I 
would think could be cleared up too, and that would get away from a lot of 
your criticism of the car order book section now as it exists at the moment. 
—A. My answer to that would be yes. 

Q. Would it alleviate the necessity of changing that section? Do you think 
it wouid help sufficiently to alleviate the necessity of changing that section? 
—A. Yes, I am inclined to think it would. : 

@. It would be a start anyway?—A. Yes. That is a provisional answer, 
but I think that would be very helpful. 

Q. The other question was this: you have sufficient confidence apparently 
as shown by the building of new elevator space, that you are making sufficient 
_ money for your growers to warrant the building of that extra elevator space? 

—A. Yes. ‘ 
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Q. I do not want to go further with this question of feds screenings than 
is necessary, but I do want to ask you one thing. You have apparently 
suggested the change yourself in that 35 per cent of those feed screenings 
should be cracked grain. Itake it from your statement this morning that you 
were the ones who suggested it?—A. No, we did not suggest it; we concurred 
absolutely. 

@. You concurred in it but you did not make the suggestion?—A. No. I 
did not know anything about it until I came down neve the day before 
yesterday. 

@. Do you not think it would be a fair change in the resuiatiqneee 
A. Certainly. I agree without reservation. 


By Mr. Tucker: 


Q. Mr. Parker, I would just like to ask you to comment on this situation: 
under the Canadian Wheat Board Act it provides, in section 20, 


The board may, notwithstanding anything in the Canada Grain 
Act, but subject to directions, if any, contained in any order of the 
Governor in Council, by order........ : 
(kK) provide for the allocation of railway cars available for the ship- 

ment of grain at any delivery point, other than cars placed pursuant 

to a car order book, to any elevator, loading platform or person at 
such delivery point. 


Now under the amendment to the Department of Transport Act passed last 
-year the transport controller has the right to suspend the operation of the 
car order book to any extent that he deems necessary, and has done so to 
make way for the Wheat Board to operate fully under this section. In other 
words, this section gives the Wheat Board complete and absolute power to 
allocate cars. Now I was under the impression that as regards orders of 
the Wheat Board, the cars would follow the orders ultimately, but the 
objection is made that although the orders were on the basis of two to one — 
in one section, until the small order was used up, they allocated on the 
basis of a car to an elevator.—A. That is correct. 

It seems to me that all that is necessary is for the Wheat Board to follow 
through with its orders with a direction that cars are to be allocated from 
the start proportionately to the orders that they give. The railroads by law 
- must obey the orders of the Wheat Board. The law is completely adequate 
to deal with the point... It is in the hands of the Wheat Board, which is 
where it should be, because they are marketing the grain. Now the thing I 
do not understand, and you can comment on it, is this: the Wheat Board is 
the body that is given the power to handle this thing by law, and by the 
fact that they are marketing the grain, and there is no use shipping grain to 
them unless they can sell it. In fact, they should have the power. What I 
do not understand is this: the Wheat Board has power to remedy this situa- 
tion, and they tell us that they had no complaints from the pools and 
as far as they knew the pools. were satisfied. You have said you are ready 
to go to the Wheat Board and ask them to do something to make this right. . 
What I do not understand is why in the world you have not gone to the Wheat 
Board long ago and asked for this and intimated to them that you were not 
satisfied, and asked them to do something about it instead of going after the 
railway companies as you have done in this brochure, and going after the 
government and after members of parliament. Why has not something been 
taken up with the Wheat Board? I asked Mr. MclIvor, “Have you had any 
complaints from the wheat pools?” And he said no. Then on top of that we 
had it expressed over and over again that there was complete confidence in 
all the work done by the Wheat Board—that was expressed by everybody. 
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Here is the thing that they have power to do and apparently you say it has 
not been done, so what I do not understand, and I wish you would comment 
on it, is why has this not been taken up with the Wheat Board?—A. I think 
the answer is, Mr. Tucker, a very simple one. I am quite aware that the | 
Wheat Board has the power to allocate the cars at the particular shipping 
points if they wish to exercise it, but I have personally taken the position 
that it puts the Wheat Board as a marketing agency in a rather embarrassing 
position. They can immediately be accused of discrimination as between 
companies, and, remember, the Wheat Board must work in the utmost 
harmony with the elevators because they want our—and I include everybody 
—co-operation. I think the Wheat Board has got one of the heaviest responsi- 
bilities of any group of men in Canada. I think you will all agree with 
that. 3 

@. There is a difference, Mr. Parker, in the question of discrimination, 
between them giving the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool let us say twice the orders 
of some other company, and going a bit further and saying: “Now in the 
allocation of cars at any shipping point the railways shall bear in mind the 
relative size of the orders”?—A. I will agree with that. That would not be 
any discrimination at all. 

Q@. Why has not the Wheat Board been asked to do that?—A. Your 
question to Mr. McIvor I would assume referred to last year’s report. I can 
remember before last year discussing the matter with the Wheat Board, so 
his answer was perfectly truthful, but it did not include the time element. 

Q. It seems to me, Mr. Parker, that it is admitted by everybody that the 
Wheat Board must control the orders given to the various companies, and 
the various companies themselves distribute the orders, but the difficulty is 
that the railway companies have not tended to takee into account the relative 
size of the orders at any particular point?—-A. That is correct. 

@. All that is necessary now is for the Wheat Board to instruct the rail- 
‘way companies to take into account the relative size of the orders given at 
the points. If the Wheat Board gives those orders under this section the 
railroads must obey them, and a complaint can be made at once if they do 
not. That would be a question of checking up as a matter of course. Now 
it seems to me that it is a matter of the Wheat Board having full power 
to do it and they are the ones who should have the power to do it, and it is 
simply’‘a matter of just following through their right of allocating orders to 
see that the railway companies have regard to that in supplying cars. 


The CHAIRMAN: But I think there is one difficulty there. The Wheat 
Board does not allocate orders at the individual points. 


Mr. Tucker: No, but it allocates the orders to the various companies 
and then it can go on to say to the railroads: when you get the orders from 
these various companies at any particular point you must have regard in 
allocating cars to the relative size of those orders. 


The CHAIRMAN: I know, but that does not get you to the individual point. 


Mr. TUCKER: Yes it does, and the railroads are getting the direction that 
they should be getting and that they say they want. 


The WITNESS: I think, Mr. Tucker, that that is a constructive suggestion. 
The Wheat Board could not be accused of any more discrimination than it is 
presently being accused of, but I repeat that you will have to clear up the car 
order book section, because of what Mr. Crump said as late as reba ten days ago. 
You will have to pleas up that section. 

Q. But I point out to you, Mr. Parker, that under the Transport Act 
passed last year the transport controller has the right to suspend the car order ~~ 
book and has done so to the extent of saying that Wheat Board orders shall have us 
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right of way over the car order ‘book. Therefore as the position stands today 


the car order book does not stand in the pics and it is being done. I think I 
am stating the thing correctly. 


_ Mr. WESELAK: If I may just take a moment—this will not take more than a 
moment—section 68 of the Canada Grain Act says this: | 


Except as hereinafter provided each car available for the shipment 
of grain at any shipping point for which a car order book has been issued 
shall, having regard to its capacity, be placed by the railway agent in 
accordance with the outstanding unfulfilled application recorded in such 
car order book which. bears the lowest consecutive number. ~ 

(2) Where the board is of opinion, by reason of special circum- 
stances to be recorded by it, that the placing of cars as aforesaid would 
operate inequitably— 


That is under the car order book. 


—at any specified shipping point, or would prevent the immediate 
shipment therefrom of seed grain or of grain that has become or is in 
danger of becoming out of condition, it may direct the placing of cars at 
such point otherwise than as aforesaid but without discrimination, and 
in any such case the directions of the board shall be complied with by 
the railway agent. 


So that when you make the return of your allocation to the Wheat Board, you 
could very well make a similar return to the Board of Grain Commissioners 
who would have authority here to allocate cars. . 


By Mr. Gour (Russell): 


Q. I have a question for the witness. If I understood Mr. Parker correctly 
he answered that when they had so many cars and the Wheat Board allocated 
let us say ten or twenty cars the company would send them to the point where 
there is more competition. Did I understand aright or not?—A. If I answer that 
yes I am really in a hole, am I not? What I said, sir, was, in answer to Mr. 
Dinsdale, that in his practical application of that policy the agent is expected © 
to be equitable without discrimination between points, but I recognize that with - 
the competitive element that is inherent in human nature, the management, 
even down at the sergeant’s mess level, has got some thought of holding busi- 


‘ ness or gaining business, and I am not saying that he does not sometimes err a 


little bit on the side of favouring the competitive point. 


Mr. Gour: That is exactly the point I was making before. That is where 
I think the farmer tends to deliver his grain to the elevator where there is 
more competition. They are competent and clever business people, and they 
try to get all the business possible. These people ship their grain where there 
is more competition. Take the case of a farmer in a certain place where there 
is no competition at the elevator. The company sends cars where there is 
competition; they do not send the car to the elevator which is filled up already 
and. cannot deliver. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I thank the witness now? We will proceed with the 
next witness this afternoon at 3.30, possibly in room 497. 


Mr. HARKNESS: The agricultural estimates are on this afternoon I believe, 
Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: I appreciate that, and I apologize. 


Mr. Harkness: I thought we had an understanding when this started that 
when anything of that nature was on we would not hold committee meetings. 
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The CHAIRMAN: That is true, and it was everyone’s intention to comply 


with that, but I did not think that we would go on this afternoon and I do not ‘ 
think anybody else did. In fairness we could not very well postpone the next 


meeting until next week and hold the witnesses here over the week-end just 
for one meeting. 


Mr. Bryce: There is only one more WU eORS is there? 


The CHAIRMAN: There is only one more witness, and we will adjourn after 
we finish with the witness so that you can get back to the House. 


Mr. HARKNESS: What witness is left? 
The CHAIRMAN: The witness from the Alberta Wheat Pool. 


Mr. TucKrer: Are you going to thank the witness, because I think he 
deserves it? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I do thank the witness. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


FRIDAY, June 3, 1955. 
3.30 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. We have Mr. Plumer, from 
the Alberta Wheat Pool, with us this morning and I will call on Mr. Plumer 
now. 


Mr. Ben S. Plumer, Chairman of the Board of Directors, Alberta Wheat Pool, 
called: 


The WITNESS: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am very glad to be here, 
but I know that I am taking time that you men, perhaps, feel you are losing 
from your business in the House of Commons. I am going to try to be as brief 
as I can and still give you the picture I have been instructed to present to you. 
The only reason I am here, and the only.excuse I have for being here, is that 
I have been directed by the Alberta Wheat Pool to cooperate with other 
organizations on this basis according to the following resolution: coming from 
our annual meeting in November: ‘‘Therefore, be it resolved that the Alberta 
Wheat Pool cooperate with other farm organizations to carry on an unceasing 
compaign to have this injustice corrected by the establishment of a system 
whereby available grain cars shall be distributed in such manner as will 
enable the producer to use the facilities of his choice.’”’ That was carried. 

Those seventy delegates who are elected—half of them every two years— 
represent a total membership 48,530; and for fear some of you men may feel 
that over the period since 1923 we have accumulated a lot of dead wood, I 
should say to you that we have cancelled memberships of 41,000 members, 
men who retired from farming, who passed away, who left the country. We 
purchased their interests in the reserves of our company and gave them back 
every dollar they had put into the organization. Those interests were picked 
up by the younger men who have come in from year to year. 

I want to say to you also that we like to handle the business of our own 
members; our experience over the years has shown that he have handled less 
than 10 per cent of outside business—that is of non-membership business. One 
farm organization which appeared here last year said that they had about 


30 per cent of non-membership business. Now, I say to you that this is the 
comment of our elected delegates; these are the farmers we represent mainly in 


the province of Alberta. 
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Now, we have attempted to cooperate with other farm organizations, and 
as some of you will remember, at the time the farmers’ union presented their 
brief—and I want to say that the general farm organization in Alberta is the 
farmers’ union—for many years it was the United Farmers of Alberta, as 
most of you know; it was finally decided to amalgamate the two organizations 
and so have a general farm organization as a general organization that works 
right back to the country locals; the farmers’ union carries the ball. 


In the brief that they presented here they said, speaking of the box-car 
distribution, and of the farmers’ dissatisfaction with car distribution—Mr. 
Young said that they wanted to establish a workable basis to enable farmers to 
deliver to the elevator of their choice. Accordingly, the farmers want provi- 
sions inserted in the Canada Grain Act whereby they may state their delivery 
preference, and that is the only excuse I have for being here today. 


Now, there have been times in years gone by when farmers have come 


down to Ottawa en masse. You may think that because they are not here 
now talking to you men in your private offices when you can spare time to 
talk to them that they are not very much interested; that we are here as the 
representatives of a grain handling company to get more business for our 
company. My friend Mr. Gour this morning was very kind when he said that 
it was nice to have these gentlemen come down here to speak to you, that 
they were nice individuals; but he thought that in working out their com- 
petitive problems it might be a good idea if they worked those problems out 
at home as an ordinary matter of competition. Well, it may be that that 
is what we should attempt to do. We started back in the initial stages to 
interview the local men. As Mr. Parker indicated to you this morning, we 
interviewed the local railway men, but we found that that was not the answer. 
I hate to suggest to you the number of times that we have discussed this 
matter with the Right Hon. Mr. C. D. Howe, who is now sitting on my left; 
we discussed it with the members of the Board of Grain Commissioners; we 
discussed it with the members of the Canadian Wheat Board; we discussed 
it with the transport controller; we discussed it with the heads of the two big 
railroads: and as far as we could see our next step was to come to you gentle- 
men and tell our story. And I will tell you why. I am not going to spend 
too much time on, non-essentials, but I would like to have you men get the 
picture. I do not think you have it yet; but I am going to give it to you as 
briefly as I can. 


I will take any point in western Canada+where there is a pool elevator 
and other houses and the operation is this and has been since we have had 
intense congestion in the elevators—you can ask any elevator man or pool 
man or trade man or any other person whether or not this is true—that at 
a great many points where there is a fairly strong pool sentiment—and 
we have several—the pool elevator fills up first and, as long as there is space 
in the rest of the houses few cars are put into that point. ; 


The transport controller—has done a good job moving everything that 
can be moved; I will say that for him—the transport controller makes every 
effort to see that cars are kept moving and are not loaded with wheat until 
they can be unloaded. Our pool elevator fills up first and stays that way 
until most of the other elevator space fills up. At a point where there are 
four cars come in, the railway people think it is only fair that everybody 
should get cars and that no one house should get a majority of them, so they 
put one at each elevator, and they take 2,000 bushels out of each house. It is 
only a matter of hours or days until the 2,000 bushels are replaced and the 
elevators are full again. Another four cars come in. We only get one of 
them; this operation goes on ad infinitum, week after week. And that is the 
reason that the men who are interested in the operation of our Alberta Pool 
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elevators feel that there should be some means whereby if people want to 
deliver to our elevator they will have a better chance than they have had in 
months gone by since the congestion has been so critical. We do not want to 
make any attempt to say to which point the cars shall go outside of our 
co-operation with the Canadian Wheat Board in picking up the kinds or 
types or grades that they want which we have in store, but what we do want 
is to see that when the cars come to a point—that as between the houses the 
farmers will have some say as to where they will be spotted. So, as I said 
last year in front of this same committee, if the farmer drives down the line 
he will have some chance to decide which one of those elevators he wants 
to unload at. 

I also told you last year that we are 100 per cent supporters of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board; that we know that they require different amounts of dif- 
ferent kinds of grain at different times and they must have them if they are 
going to carry on their selling operations. We are prepared to cooperate with 
them. in every respect and we do not want anything done that will hamper 
their operations. We believe that there is a chance of doing something about 
this request of the farmers. This is not new; this is as old as the hills. 2 

Now, there is a book called “Deep Furrows.” This copy was printed in 
1918. I was interested in this matter. I read this book a good many years ago 
and I wondered what these men did about shipping grain back in those years | 
before they had any farmer companies in western Canada. I could read you 
two or three pages—page 41, 42 and 43 and some excerpts from pages 44 
and 45,—but I do not think it is wise to take a document and pick out 
scattered phrases because lots of times that gives the wrong impression; so I 
am going to read just one paragraph that starts at page 41 and which has to 
do with the same kind of problem we have now. Hopkins Moorhouse who ~ 
wrote the book “Deep Furrows’’, which is a history of the beginning: of the 
- United Grain Growers, they later came into the picture in 1906, said we have 
been told—one of the things that was responsible for their start was some- 
thing like this: they were having difficulties in shipping their grain the 
same as our farmers are having difficulties now, and this author said: 


Immediately farmers began to write strong letters to the news- 
papers, and it was not long before the agitation became so widespread ~ 
that it reached clear to parliament. Mr. James M. Douglas, the member 
for East Assiniboia, during two successive sessions introduced bills to 
regulate the shipping and transportation of grain in Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories, and these were discussed in the House of Commons. 
A special committee of the House was appointed finally to investigate 
the merits of the case. As considerable difference of opinion was 
expressed about the actual facts the appointment of a royal commission 
to make a full and impartial investigation of the whole subject in the 
public interest was recommended. 


Then he goes on to say who the royal commission were. 

Well, I do not know whether farmers nowadays are inclined to work as. 
hard in trying to solve their problems as did men like Motherwell and Millar 
and those other men at that time who were delivering grain and found difficulty 
in accomplishing what they wished to accomplish; but I really believe that — 
there is just as much stamina in the farmers these days as there was in 1900, 
and that is one reason why you have had the heads of the three pool organiza- 
tions here asking you to have a look at the picture which we are trying to 
paint—not necessarily an injustice, but our farmers who own the elevators 
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think it is—of the difficulty we are trying to overcome. We have now been 
to every source of relief that we know of which has anything to do with © 
the operation that we are trying to correct. 

The Canadian Wheat Board has been asked if they had received any 
complaints. I told you before that we are supporters of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. We do not deal with the Canadian Wheat Board on the basis of 
complaints; we do not think that is necessary. We feel that the basis on which 
we should deal with them or with any other major authority in Canada, having 
in mind the number of farm people whom we represent, should be on the — 
basis of advising them and discussing with them the things that we are 
trying to remedy. 

Now, what is the picture? The progress that has been made in the opatge 
ment of a system has pretty well satisfied the grain growers of western 
Canada; they have put millions of dollars into the operation themselves; they 
did not come to parliament for guarantees or for a leg up, and we are not 
coming to you for that now. We do not ask for legislation that is going to put 
more wheat into the pool elevators because we want to make more money 
that we can turn into other patronage dividends. Some of our people are 
interested in these patronage dividends, and there may be some reason for it, 
because last year the Alberta Pool paid out $2,233,486. When one farmer gets 
it and the other does not, when one got his grain into the pool elevator and 
the other -did not, they begin to wonder why. 

Now, they say, ‘We have brains enough to grow our grain; we have brains 
enough to handle it; we have brains enough to sell it.” Mind you we have 
watched the selling operation with the greatest of interest. As I told them 
the other day in Calgary in a comment I made on the final payment, the farmers 
know, and I insisted that it be printed in full just as I dictated it, and I said I 
wanted it printed in full or else I would not give it. So we find on a page of 
the Albertan ‘Final wheat payment satisfies pool.”” We were not satisfied 
entirely because we were sort of being kept between the upper and nether 
milestones of rising costs and falling grain prices; we were not entirely satisfied. 
But in the first paragraph I made a comment. I said, “The final payment 
announced by Mr. Howe is a credit to the Wheat Board.’ I say it is because I 
believe it is. I think too that in times like these it is wise to sit back a bit 
and have a look at the picture before making up one’s mind and deciding 
what to say. 

I think the board has done a good job of selling. I think my friend Mr. 
‘Milner has done a good job of moving wheat, among many other things. So I 
am willing to offer the compliments of the Alberta farmers to these men who 
are operating under the jurisdiction of my friend Mr. C. D. Howe who is here 
and who is a friend of thirty years’ standing. He is the man who designed 
our first terminal elevator and with whom we have had intimate relations 
over the years on account of our pool association. We do not go to him with 
complaints; we go to him exactly as we do to the Wheat Board, to Mr. Milner, 
or to any other authority who has to do with a national operations such as the 
marketing of Canadian grain. We go to him and we talk matters over. Now} 
it may be that the technique of approaching this question has not been right; 
it may be that some hampering influence has been introduced; but I want to 
tell you that a lot of the sentiment that has been behind the effort that is being 
made to accomplish this thing we are here for has been right; the idea has 
been in the right direction. 

We had a condition a year ago that had to do with shipments from points 
before we were directed to start on this action and before we had gone as far 
as we have now, it had to do with the movement of grain in Alberta. Our 
shipments had got out of joint at so many places that it was a hodge-podge 
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of shipping history, because for weeks back cars had been supplied for various 
kinds of operations: damaged storage, damaged grain, tough and damp grain, 
- and various things that make it necessary to make some special shipments of 
grain. So there was a lot of dissatisfaction. All these things were perfectly in 
order as far as the object they were trying to accomplish was concerned; there 
was nothing wrong; but it resulted in inequality as between houses in the 
number of cars they got, and every grain handler knew it. That was the reason 
the agreement was signed in Alberta a year ago last fall when we agreed to 
one elevator one car, largely because there were inequalities as between ship- 
ments. As soon as that agreement was finished the railways notified us they 
were not going to try to take up any more slack as between houses. That was 
the basis of the letter that was signed by our manager along with other man- 
agers in Alberta, and that was the thing they were trying to a ee 
straighten out the tangled shipping situation. 

Now, we have also been told that the farmers cannot agree on the thing 
they want to do. I want to say this to you, that in any democratic nation we 
know about the majority rule; we try to discuss a point until we come to a 
mutual understanding, if that is possible. 

That is what we have done on the point I am raising today of distribut- 
ing cars. There are three separate substantial grain handling organizations 
supporting this. There is the Alberta Wheat Pool—my own—the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool and the Manitoba Wheat Pool. They are all supporting this idea 
asking for something to be done to straighten out this matter. The other 
farm organization is opposing it. They probably have lots of good and sufficient 


reasons for doing so, but I would say ordinarily the majority rule and if it is < 


something that is going to have a wide-spread effect as this may have there is, 
I think, some justification for that same basis of decision that what is good 
for the most of them may not be too bad for the rest. While we are divided 
apparently there is no division of opinion among the people I represent nor 
between the other two pools. It has been suggested, gentlemen, that this sort 
of thing will stifle competition. I think it will foster competition in that when 
the farmer is going to express his preference—and we are asking for that 
preference as you know—there will be competition among people to handle 


the grain to see whether or not they can be the favoured ones. It may be an © 


election. You can call it anything you like. It is a process of expressing 
preference but that does not tie a man to anything—not a thing—but it does 
and will tie the cars under certain conditions. Then as soon as the preference 
is expressed competition will develop among the elevator agents. Certainly we 
will be right in there pitching—and all the rest of them will be, too—in an 
effort to persuade the farmer that even although he has expresesed the prefer- 
ence for one elevator that the man on the other side of the street can offer 
him better service, and that he should haul to him. That is a second avenue 
of competition. Therefore, if you want competition, you are going to have 
plenty of it. As far as we are concerned, we are not afraid of that competi- 


tion. We will be right in there trying to get the grain that should come to. 


us which might be influenced away from us for whatever reason you like— 
overgrading, underdocking. We are going to try and hold it and perhaps we 
will have a little edge because the pool members own that elevator of ours. 

It has also been suggested that this will discourage construction. Now, 
that may be, but as many of you know the reason I am here is that our people 
cannot get their grain into our elevators and they want a chance to get it there 
so our percentage of handling has been going down on account of the method 
of distributing cars and taking grain out of elevators which I suggested to 
you a moment ago is an involuntary operation. You haul it where the space is. 
While our percentage has been going down we have increased our con- 
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struction. This is a farmers’ company and we have built accommodation 


for 19,778,000 bushels since 1935 up to the end of last year. Last year when 
our percentage was the smallest we built 12 million bushels; despite the 
fact that our handlings were going down our construction was going up. In 
addition to that we are now building out in Vancouver with farmers’ money 
a 2 million-bushel addition with the most up-to-date handling and cleaning 
machinery there is at a cost of $2 million. It is being built right now by the 
same firm which built our first elevator, the C. D. Howe Company— 


Rt. Hon. Mr. Howe: A good firm! 


The WITNESS: —so if you are not satisfied with the service you get, you do 
not go back a second time, but we got along all right with the first construction. 

There has been some criticism that these elevators are being badly 
administrated and are not being used to capacity, and that farmers should be 
able to deliver more:grain because there is space available in the elevators 
and they should have been able to take the grain of more farmers. Well, it 
has been well explained to you before I carhe up here about what) the per- 
centage was that an elevator could handle and still continue to do business 
having in mind part bins and different grades and all that sort of thing. 
I want to tell you what our experience has been with storage. Starting at 
the 31st of December, 1953—I will give you the figures for the end of each 
month—up until the 26th of May of this year: 30 million, 29 million, 28 
million, 25 million, 26 million, 28 million, 31 million, 31 million, 28 million, 
28 million, 29 million, 30 million, 30 million, 29 million, 29 million, 28 million 
and on the 26th of May it was 27, 368,000. Now, we have a total storage of 
36 million bushels, and you can figure out what the percentage is on an 
average of about 30 million bushels—our space is five-sixths full. 

Having in mind the experience of the other operators which was outlined 
to you during your meetings, certainly some of us must have made a fair 
job of using the storage, even if some were not so efficient. But as I gather 
from the figures presented, they were very much the same as our own 
experience, so I think the storage has been handled by all the elevator com- 
panies rather efficiently and they have given the farmers a chance to deliver 
pretty much all that could be accommodated. 

I am going to taper off, gentlemen, by saying that while we have no draft 
of legislation to offer to you, we have as a result of practically 15 years experi- 
ence in trying to accomplish this thing which we have tried to accomplish by. 
ordinary means of negotiation over the years and by making our comments as 


' we went along—and I can give you some evidence that we have here that this is 
-not a new thing. I wish to assure you, gentlemen, that we do not switch our 


policy from one year to the next; we cannot afford to. We have too much at 
stake. We try to pursue a reasonable policy in the first place, and then con- 
tinue along that line. ( 

We will try, I hope, to be like one of the generals in the Civil Yar; “we 
will fight it out on this line if it takes all summer”—and I am sure that when 
we go back to our delegates meeting this fall, we will be asked, “What progress 
have you made? What did you do? Where have you been? Where are you 
going from now on? We want this thing done!” 

I had following statement typed as sort of a commentary on our 15 years 
efforts to accomplish what we are bringing to your attention again today. With 
your permission, I will read this aloud: 


For the past 15 years, we have been endeavouring to have instituted 
a fair. method of car distribution based on the growers preference. As 
has been mentioned to your committee, from 1940 to 1942 during which 
time elevator congestion occurred on account of war conditions and lack 
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of ocean shipping, a car cycle system of distribution was inaugurated and: 
administered by a Transport Committee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
McGibbons, who was then a member of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners. The cycle was based on permanent elevator capacity and, while 
we accepted it at the time as a war emergency measure, we protested 

- to the Government that it gave no indication of the growers’ choice of 
the elevator to which he preferred to deliver his grain. 

As has been stated to your committee, in 1943 the administration of 
a ear cycle based on country elevator Handling for a two year period was 
instituted by the Canadian Wheat Board. This was only operated during | 
one year and, when it was abandoned by the Wheat Board, we protested 
vigorously to the then Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Hon. J. A. 
MacKinnon, that the producer had lost his rights under the car order 
book provisions of the Canada Grain Act to order cars for the shipment 
of his own grain due to restrictive delivery quotas. We felt it imperative 
that some form of car allotment should be provided by legislation. We 
were unsuccessful in this request until 1944 when he supported a ruling 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners, which was confirmed by order-in- 
council, giving authority for the transfer of the right to load a car supplied 
persuant to the car order provisions of the Canada Grain Act. The 
Canada Grain Act was later amended in 1947 to embody this principle 
(Sec. 62, sub-sec. 4, Canada Grain Act). 

The use of the car order book under this provision of the Act 
appeared at times to conflict with the shipping orders of the Cdn. Wheat 
Board, resulting in the cancellation and later the suspension of the car 
order book in 1953 and again in 1954. 

The proposal which we are now making is consistent with the efforts” 
which we have made over all those years for some solution to a fair 
distribution of railway boxcars at delivery points, based on the producers’ 
preference of the elevator to which he wishes to deliver his grain. 

In our opinion, the car cycle which we are proposing would in no 
way conflict with the powers of the Cdn. Wheat Board under their Act 
(Sec. 20k) or interfere with their ordering to fill their commitments any 
quantity of any grade of grain as cars would eventually be supplied 
between the various elevators according to their allotment which the © 
producers have indicated. 


~ 


Ihave with me a letter addressed to the Honourable J. A. MacKinnon dated 
August 25, 1944, written by our manager, the late Mr. R. D. Purdy. Mr. 
MacKinnon was the Minister of Trade and Commerce at that time. I would like 
to read an excerpt from the letter. I might say that our Mr. Purdy was a very 
close friend of Mr. MacKinnon’s in Edmonton before Mr. MacKinnon ever came 
to Ottawa and before Mr. Purdy came to us as manager. It is obviously spite 
a personal letter because it refers to Mr. MacKinnon, as “J.A.’’: = 


Obviously, J. A., these three co-operative elevator systems cannot 
stand quietly by, in the face of the experience of the past four years, and 
allow this allocation of cars to be kicked around for any length of time 
without making an issue of same in no uncertain manner. I have every 
Sympathy with the members of the Canadian Wheat Board in respect to . 
the wide variety of problems which they have inherited from an adminis- 
trative standpoint over the years, but in my opinion this allocation of 
cars and control of grain shipments is so closely allied with the marketing 
operations, that regardless of their desire to be relieved of this conten- _ 
tious problem, any move of this kind should not be permitted unless in : 
the process due provision is made for the rights of the grower to be a 
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exercised under the Canada Grain Act without interference in respect 
of utilizing the elevator of his choice, and which apparently will not be 
possible based on the recent ruling of the Department of Justice, having 
in mind the existing restrictions under the quota system. 


Those quotations represent the feeling of our board and manager back in 
1944 so you can see that we have not changed our opinion, gentlemen. We had 
the same thing in mind at that time, but it was not so serious then as it has 
been in the last four years when we have had these abnormal crops. 

I do not think, Mr. Chairman, M1. Howe and gentlemen, that I should detain 
you any longer. You doubtless have other things you would like to do, and I 
dislike to come in like an unwanted child at the tail end of the session when your 
minds may be elsewhere, but I did want to come here and I was glad to have 
an opportunity to tell you the story of the Alberta growers. I believe that I have 
set it out so that it might be of interest, but I do know that as a man comes to a 
new operation, as you might say ‘“‘cold’’, it is not very easy to pick up all the 
threads of it, so I have done my best to tell you something of what the operation 
is, and the point we would like to remedy. 

I was present this morning when Mr. Gour made his comment and when I 
heard what he said, I rather gathered that we might be looked upon as looking 
for a little relief by way of legislation that we could not get in a competitive 
way. I wish to assure all of you and Mr. Gour in particular—because he is in 
business and knows something about the handling of different kinds of grain— 


that we are perfectly willing to take our chances with the competition that 


would result from the measure we are suggesting and urging. I thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, and the members of the committee for your kindness and time. If 
there is anything more I can add that would be helpful or which would give you 
a better picture of the situation, I shall be perfectly happy to do so. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? 


By Mr. McCullough: 


Q. Mr. Plummer, I take it from your final remarks that you are in disagree- 
ment with Mr. Brownlee’s statement yesterday that this is not a new situation 
and many farmers have been faced with the fact over a number of years that 
they could not deliver grain to the elevator of their choice?—-A. That is true, 
and I should like to add this, if I may, we are going to have this condition from 
now on with considerable prevalence due to the fact that we harvest with the 


.combine and haul with trucks, and farmers would prefer to take their grain 


directly to the elevator rather than bin it; but we know that people will not 
eat wheat as fast as we can harvest it, so it must be binned somewhere. 

Q. In view of that, would you comment further to say that even although 
the crop conditions which have prevailed in 1952, 1953 and 1954 in the west— 
there will be conditions that were apparently stated in some of the former 
briefs and I refer to Mr. Brownlee’s brief of yesterday as being of a temporary. 
nature—you regard the situation more or less as of a permanent nature which 
will require permanent legislation to rectify it?—-A. I would say yes, sir. 

Q. I have a few more questions, if I might proceed? 


The CHAIRMAN: Go ahead. 


By Mr. McCullough: 


Q. You stated at the beginning that about 10 per cent of your patronage 
comes from non-members?—A. Less than that. , 

Q. Could you state the percentage which you feel your company now 
loses due to the fact that people are not able to patronize their own elevator? 
—A. No, I could not. I have no idea. 
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Q. One further question. Do you feel that the additional storage space 
which your company has been forced, or through policy has built, is perhaps 
a waste of construction and cost or will the facilities which you are con- 
structing be necessary to meet growing trade and patronage to your system 
regardless of whether or not the system is changed?—-A. Might I answer this 
way, Mr. Chairman, that a percentage of this construction we have carried 
on—the figure I gave you was the increased storage and not the replacement 
storage where we have torn down an elevator and built a new one—this 
19,700,000 is increased storage. I will say that it points to the fact that where 
we have an elevator a second elevator would not be required if we had.plenty - 
of cars to ship grain, because you can put the grain through the elevator and 
into cars almost as fast as it could be shipped if you had the cars. 

Q@. Do you say that quota system will necessitate extra storage which 
without the quota system we did not need; do you agree with that?—-A. There 
are a lot of angles to the operation of the quota system. Mind you, it has 
made it very difficult, as the other speakers have said, to operate the car order 
book because a 2,000-bushel car would take 20 men to fill if it were done on the 
basis of 100 bushels each. It is not so simple. In a good many places we 
have yielded to the extreme pressure of our members for more storage even 
although it was not required to move the crop from the standpoint of handling 
alone, receiving it from the farmer and putting it in the box-car—but we 
have built storage on the authority of our annual meeting and one reason 
is that it gives farmers who could not cash in all their crop otherwise some 
relief except through a bank loan, and the building of additional storage on 
their farm, because those men felt as though their pay cheque had been cut 
off if they could not deliver. For that reason we have built a percentage 
of this storage to take care of the need of giving the farmer a chance to get 
something out of his crop. 

Q. Now, Mr. Plumer, you stated quite strongly, I think, a fact concerning 
which there is perhaps some contradiction between your feeling on the matter 
and the statements made by other people before this committee. I speak 
now in connection with the allocation of cars at a specific point. You stated, 
I think, where pool sentiment is strong or perhaps where you have a high 
percentage of the farmers who are patrons of your elevator system that the 
cycle or the allocation of cars—there is a designation, in other words, between 
the allocation of cars and when they are allocated particularly on the basis 
of one car-one elevator—which I think you indicated—places a serious handi- 
cap on the delivery of grain by the farmer to the elevator of his choice, is 
that correct?—-A. You have hit the point in your last couple of words. In 
the early part of your question where you said there was designation as 
between them, it is not so under the present rules. You can distribute cars, 
one car-one elevator, and unless there is some right established by the farmer 
or another elevator company under the car order book which has been sus- 
pended now, there is no designation because when the switch crew comes into 
the yard with four cars for four elevators, and puts one at each plant, if 
you were our agent there and the other man said, “How are chances of getting 
a car?” you would not kick much and you would give him one. You are 


a competitor, but you are all living together all the time, so you do not kick . : 


too much. That is the way it is worked in most places. But if you have 
an allocation—let us suppose one was for 10 per cent, one for 15 per cent ~ 
and one 20 per cent—that is the way they will be distributed and at the end 
of the year it will be finally evened up. ee 


Sy 
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By Mr. Weselak: | 
Q. Mr. Plumer, you made the statement that if the producer’s preference 
was put. into effect, it would not tie the producer to the elevator, but it would 
tie the car to the elevator. How do you reconcile that with section 109 which 
provides that the elevator must accept the producer’s grain providing they 
have the space?—A. I will say again, the expression of preference is purely 
preference and it is not an agreement to deliver. Now, that is one question. 
When the farmers have expressed their preference and the cars have been 
allocated on that basis, that is the instruction that is given to the railway 
company and to the elevator companies. One will get so many, and one will get 
so many and one will get so many and so on down the line. Those cars come 
into the plant, and if they have grain of the grade and kind wanted by the 
Wheat Board they will probably load them. If not, they will go on to the next 
man entitled to a car. The car will go on, but it eit be charged to the clen alas 
which had the quota which they could not fill. 


By Mr. Harkness: 


Q. Mr. Plumer, what percentage of the Alberta grain crop have you 
handled for each of the last six or seven years to the extent that you lost 
business through the present method of the allotment of railway cars? I think 
Mr. Parker told us that in Manitoba it was about one percent and in Saskatch- 
ewan it was a little more than that.—A. Our highest percentage was in 1949— 
37:4 per cent, and our lowest during the last 10 years has been 31 per cent. 

Q@. When was that?—A. For last year it was 31-7 per cent. Our percentage. 
has increased, and it is a better one at the moment. I just do not know what | 
it is now, but I have been told it has been increased from last year’s percentage 
so we do not have too much to complain about this year, nor do our farmers, but 
we still are below what we should have in their opinion. 

Q@. Have you got the list for 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951 and 1952 and so on 
right through?—A. 1948, 35:1 per cent; 1949, 37-4 per cent; 1950, 36-9 per . 
cent; 1951, 34-5 per cent; 1952, 33-0 per cent and we finished up last year © 
with 31-7 per cent. 

Mr. WESELAK: Under the preference system suppose I have 4,000 bushels 
of grain to deliver, I can designate to the pool elevator my preference but on 
the other hand, I am apparently free to go to any other elevator at the point 
with my 4,000 bushels and if the agent has space he is obliged to take it— 
under section 109 he is required to take it. The other elevator has my car. 
If that were multiplied many times, it would create another situation, would 
it not? 

The WITNESS: With these congested conditions it would be bound to occur 
at a good many points, but on the average, it probably would not be too far 
out. It would occur at a great many points. If I designate the pool elevator 
it might be full and if I need money, I have to haul somewhere else. That is — 
our trouble. 

Mr. Manc: And I haul that into the elevator after having declared my 
privilege. These other elevators also have people who indicated their prefer- 
ence to these other elevators. What will happen there in the sphere of human 
relationships when they start to haul and interfere with the other man’s 
preference. 


The WITNESS: I would say you just have to take that chance because you 
cannot be sure you will be able to deliver to the one you express the preference 
for. On the average over the year the chances are that the conditions will 
work out pretty well as between elevators. 

59283—44 
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Mr. HARKNESS: Farmers usually stick to one elevator. They do not take 
alternative loads to alternative elevators if space is available. If a farmer is © 
delivering to one elevator he continues that unless there is a personal friction 
which in my experience does not happen very often. This is a problem, but 
not a serious one. Farmers if they want to deliver to one elevator in the main 
deliver to that elevator company. 


The WITNESS: Yes. 


Now, we never produced a bill to put before the House, but we did produce 
a recommendation of what might go in a bill and our ideas were something like 
this:—and I will read them if I may. ) 


This is pertaining to section 60 (a) and is what we offer as what might be 
the completion of that section. These are the ideas which we would like to 
see incorporated as a basis of amplifying what we are proposing: 


60 (a) The Board shall annually forward to all producers at their address 
as shown by the records of The Canadian Wheat Board, a form which shall 
make provision for the produced: (1) To declare the name and location of 
the country elevator to which he prefers to deliver his grain for the following 
crop year. (2) To state his seeded acreage of each kind of grain for the 
current year. The Board upon return of the completed form shall prepare 
a statement of the total acreage preferences for each licensed country elevator, 
at each point, together with such further information as it may require, and 
shall forthwith determine a cycle of cars to be allotted at each shipping point. 
In determining a cycle of cars for a point, the Board shall divide equally among 
the licensed elevators operating at such point the acreage for which no prefer- 
ence has been stated. -To this acreage so allotted to each elevator shall be 
added the acreage for which a preference has been declared in favour of an 
elevator and the combined total shall be the percentage of each elevator’s 
total cars to be allotted to it for the succeeding crop year in (acer with 
its proportionate cycle. 


(b) Upon completing such cycle the Board shall forthwith notify the 
elevator companies and the railway company affected and it shall be the 
duty of the railway company involved to thereafter place cars at the elevators 
at each point in accordance with the said cycle. 

(c) All cars ordered out of turn by the Wheat Board or the Board shall 
be deemed to be cars allotted to and to be charged to that elevator’s allotment. 

(d) Nothing herein contained shall prevent anyone from ordering a car 
for the loading of grain to be spotted at a siding or loading platform but if 
he orders a car to be loaded at an elevator, such cars shall be deemed to be 
part of that elevator’s allotment. 

(e) Nothing herein shall interfere with the operation of a car order book. 


(f) The cycle of cars set by the Board as herein before provided shall 
apply to all grain in store in the said elevators upon the day the cycle becomes 
effective and shall continue to apply until the Board sets a new cycle in the 
following year. 

Now, that is the basis on which we think this should be approached and 
we would be very happy to have any talent we have in our organization, 
legal or practical—I do not say legal is impractical—to work with any group 
which the government may select if they agree that this is something which _ 
should be examined, and see whether or not there is machinery which can be 
provided to take care of this. We will do that at any time convenient to all 


concerned. ie 
Z 
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By Mr. McCullough: 


Q. Mr. Plumer, when you say ‘We’ are you speaking just for the Alberta 
Wheat Pool or do you mean all the other pools?—-A. I would say as far as the 
right to effect something which will work and do the job as the farmers want 
it done, I will take in the other two pools. They are here and will object 
* vocally if they do object. 

@. Did you consider Mr. Argue’s bill as presented in the House, and do 
you think there is any basic difference in the principle there and the principle 
you have enunciated now?—A. If I was drafting a bill I would not draft 
it as Mr. Argue did. However, this is the principle ance it is the principle 
set out in his bill. 

Q. You spoke of hampering influences. First you said that you had over 
a number of years gone to every authority or source of relief and apparently 
there is still a dissatisfaction and a job to be done. Later you said there has 
been a hampering influence. Could you enlarge on that. I think that basically 
we all want this job done for the farmer. Would you enlarge upon that 
statement?—-A. Well, the only thing I can say to you is this: we represent 
three wheat pools who represent certain members. We have the support of 
the Farmer’s Union, we have the support of the Alberta Federation of Agri- 
culture which takes in every organization with over 50,000 (fifty thousand) 
members in the province, and they support us and ask for the same thing. 
But, there is some opposition, that you know of, which makes it a little difficult 
for us because we are a little divided. But, there is no division on this as 
far as the pools and the Alberta Federation of Agriculture and Farmers’ 
Union is concerned. They are all asking for the same thing. 

Q@. May I say that I have in my office well over 100 letters which have 
come to me from various farmers. I have no indication in most instances as to 
what elevator that particular farmer wishes to deliver his grain to, but I can 
say in all instances they indicate they want the right to deliver the grain 
to the elevator of their choice. That is what I am concerned with and I think | 
we are all agreed on that point anyway. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think all the members of the committee are agreed on 
that point too. 


Is there any other question? 
I think you, Mr. Plumer, and I wish to make it plain that although you 
-came in at the tail end of it, as you said, you were not an imposition on the 
committee; on the contrary, we were very pleased to have you. 

The Witness: Thank you, gentlemen, you have been very kind and I 
appreciate it. 


The CHAIRMAN: I see that it is almost 5 o’clock. We will adjourn to 
the call of the chair. 


EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, June 8, 1955. 
3.30 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen, I see a quorum. I should say that we 
had a steering committee meeting this morning and it was generally agreed 
that we should conclude the business this ater oegn and go into camera and 
consider our report to parliament. 
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Before going into this latter phase I have now the legal opinion from the 
Department of Justice which was requested of them on the following question. 
Here is the exact reference that was submitted to Justice: 


In view. of the ownership of grain vested in the Canadian Wheat 
Board by section 25 of the Canadian Wheat Board Act, are the elevator 
companies at any time the owners of wheat, oats or barley within the 
meaning of section 62 of the Canada Grain Act so as to possess the right 
to enter their names in the card order book? 


And here is the answer: 


In order to purchase and pay for grain pursuant to the duty to 
undertake the marketing of wheat in accordance with section 25 of the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act, the Canadian Wheat Board enters into agree- 
ments with companies owning and operating country elevators and I 
understand that your question relates exclusively to wheat, oats and 
barley handled under those agreements. 

While the elevator companies are, by virtue of such agreements, 
required to use their own moneys to provide initial payments to the 
growers and to assume certain risks in the grain until its delivery at a 
terminal point and they have a limited power over its disposition for the 
purpose of obtaining loans under section 88 of the Bank Act, they are 
obligated to purchase exclusively for the board and cannot purchase for 
their own account. The agreements refer to the board’s grain and it may 
be noted that a producer’s certificate is issued to the grower acknowledg- 
ing delivery to the board at the same time as a cash purchase ticket is 
given to him. 

I conclude from an examination of the agreements that the elevator 
companies are, under them, agents of the Canadian Wheat Board and 
the latter is the true owner of the grain. That being the case, subsection 
(3) of section 62 of the Canada Grain Act is inapplicable—that is to say 
that such grain does not belong to the managers of elevators so as to 
give them the right to enter their names in the car order book. 

It should not be overlooked, however, that the Canadian Wheat 
Board as the owner of grain is entitled to exercise any rights conferred 
upon owners by subsection (1) of section 62. An elevator company 
could, no doubt, exercise the right of the Canadian Wheat Board in this. 
respect if duly authorized so to do. 


I think the opinion is quite clear and quite to the point. Any questions on 
that? 


Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, on this matter of getting someone here from the 
Department of Justice I raised that, I believe, in one of the earlier sessions of 
the committee and my idea was to get someone in from the Department of 
Justice to give us a legal opinion as to whether or not the suggestion and 
latterly the draft bill presented by the wheat pools as to a new method of 
box-car allocation was within the competence of the federal government to 
pass. 

I would appreciate getting such an opinion because I think it is important. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have the reference here. This point was raised on May 
30 and at the time that you raised it; Mr. Argue, I said to you, “Exactly. what.is 
your suggestion?” because I wanted it in concrete form for the Department of 
Justice and you said: 7 rts os 


On this point, whether or not the suggestion advanced by the wheat 
pools can be put into a statute with a real likelihood that it can be 
upheld in the courts, because nobody knows definitely whether it can or 


™ 
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not, and the government is before the courts on many things day after 
day, so the fact that somebody might take them to court, I do not think 
matters. We want legal opinion as to whether there is every possibility 
that such an Act would stand up in the courts. 


At that time I discussed that with Justice and, of course, their answer was 
that they could not give an opinion on a suggestion ate inne by the pools. 
They said, “If you will produce a definite amendment possibly we can consider 
it.” So what you were asking them to do was to put a suggestion into a statute 
form and then they said, “If we do that it would have to be done in conjunction 
with the people who want this done because this way we might draft a statute 
and it might not meet with exactly the point that they had in mind.” So it was © 
thought at that time that they could not give an opinion on merely a suggestion, 
that it had to be a definite amendment. So I did not do anything further on it 
at that time and it was only in the last minutes of the last meeting that the 
pools actually produced their suggestion in the form of a definite amendment to 
the Act but even then I think that they modified this amendment in at least one 
respect. It leaves the matter rather vague and not too specific for a written 
opinion and I think that in view of what happened I.doubt if any ‘written 
opinion on that would be of much value anyway. At least from the point of 
view of the committee I feel that it is not at the moment very much related to 
any decision of the committee. I mean no part of our decision hedges on the 
legality of that point. It may be of interest to certain members but it is really 
of no great value to the committee as such. It was pretty well agreed between 
everyone .. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Did I understand you correctly to say.that the pools had — 
submitted a suggestion in the form of an amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN: The last witness, Mr. Plumer, of Alberta, in the very last 
part of the meeting at the last sitting did submit the first suggestion in a drafted 
form. | 

Mr. ARGUE: Those had been given on some aes eyes occasion. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would not know. 

Mr. CHARLTON: Then actually you have something to go to Justice about. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, no, but what would actually be the value of that — 
opinion? Let me put it this way, nobody in the committee has challenged — 


. the legality and no witnesses have challenged the legality of the matter and 


I think everybody agrees that it is legal. Whether we should go to Justice on 
personal things or get a legal opinion on something that is not a statute . 


Mr. McCutLouGu: I tried to follow this carefully and what you were saying 
in respect of this draft bill presented to the committee by the wheat pools. I 
understand that you said*that in the first instance their draft bill had been 
subsequenly amended in perhaps greater detail and now we have before us one 
which apparently is satisfactory to the pool. I would suggest that it is important 
to the committee that we get the ruling of Justice on it so that we will know 
what we are realing with. We have had quite a bit of controversy with the 
presentation by the pool people who have been before the committee and now we 
have something which perhaps is at least satisfactory to the pools and if that is 


_ so I suggest that we do try to get a legal opinion on it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Maybe I was not clear in what I said. From the evidence 
before us now, the pools, including the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, advanced 
this suggestion but not at the exclusion of any other. I think it is a fair interpre- 
tation to say that none of the witnesses were married to any particular sug- 
gestion. They offered one, Manitoba offered a slightly different one and then 
the Alberta Pool came forward with the statutory form of the Saskatchewan 
Pool’s suggestion. 
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Mr. McCutLoucu: Just for your information and for the information of the 
committee in connection with one statement by the line elevator companies I 
think the U.G.G. also stated that they were pretty well in favour with the 
present set-up and that it was satisfactory to them and gave the situation as 
being one of a temporary nature and suggested that permanent legislation was 
not the way to deal with it. So I think we have sort of a clash of opinions with 
those who have presented their views to us. 


Mr. WYLIE: Mr. Chairman, it does seem to me that we ‘diselissed the box-car 
- situation very thoroughly and outside of Mr. Wesson from the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool I think that all of our witnesses agreed pretty well that this is the 
only way it could be handled at the present time. 

Now, I listened to Ben Plumer, the director of the Alberta Wheat Pool, and 
while he disagreed with Mr. Brownlee, the president of the U.G.G. on one 
point—Mr. Brownlee, I believe—and you will correct me if I am wrong— 
said that under the present situation, that is, the congestion of grain 
that he was quite sure that it would clear itself maybe this year or next year. 
It is only a temporary situation and when Mr. Plumer spoke he did mention 
about the box-cars and perhaps this has nothing to do with the amendment 
that was moved but he did say this; that it was not of a temporary nature, that 
it was here for a long time to come, that when a farmer goes out with a combine 
he wants to take his grain to town to the elevator instead of storing it in 
granaries at home. 

Well, we all realize that while we have the quota system in operation it is 
the only fair way for the small farmer as well as the large farmer. The 
minimum which can be taken in deliveries is 300 bushels and the maximum is 
500. You take a large farmer who is perhaps threshing 10,000 or 20,000 bushels 
of wheat. He cannot deliver that grain under the present quota and while we 
have the quota system I do not think there is too much to complain about and I 
think that under our present system that the quota system is the only fair way 
to treat all of the farmers and to treat them all alike, whether they are a small 
farmer or whether they are a large farmer, but it must be recognized that a 
large farmer cannot celiver all of his wheat when he is harvesting with a com- 
bine or three combines; he must store the wheat at home on the farm. / 

In that way it will relieve the congestion in the elevators to a certain extent 
so that a small farmer on a half-section of land or even a quarter-section will 
be able to deliver something. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know many small farmers and they are not equipped 
to deliver all the grain that they are combining while some of the larger farmers 
are, but the small farmer is the one we have to think about and I think that it 
is only fair to suggest that the way we are doing it now with the quota system 
is fair for the small farmer as well as the large farmer and I think that Mr. 
Plumer was wrong in his suggestion in saying that the large farmer today wants 
to deliver his grain without putting it in store in the bin at home. The farmers 
today have increased their storage capacity in my area and I imagine the same 
thing has taken place in every area to an extent which was never known before. 
They have built granaries and they are storing wheat on the farms. 

I could bring up another point, which I do not wish. to discuss now in 
any detail, and that is payment for storage of grain on farms, but it is another 
issue and I do not think I would be in order if I dealt with it. However, I 
think our present set-up is about as fair as we can have it and I might say 
again that every witness who appeared before us with the exception of Mr. 
Wesson agreed that there was nothing much which could be done i) ee any 
change in the box-car system at the present time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Pardon me, but I would suggest that we dispose of the 
few points of unfinished business first, before we go into the report. I would 
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like to say that I do not think we should emphasize this particular point 
too much because it is not a point of momentous importance as far as the 
deliberations of this committee are concerned. After all, any member of 
parliament who wants an opinion can submit his case to the department and 
can get it for his own satisfaction, and it seems to me that in the present 
circumstances, since the matter has no direct bearing on the conclusions of 
our deliberations, it can be left to the individuals. 

Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Chairman, on the matter on whether doubt as to the 
constitutionality of such a provision had ever been raised, I want to refer the 
committee to page 3756 of Hansard which contains the speech of the minister 
made on May 13 of this session, in which he said with regard to Bill 22, 
the following: 


If this bill had any desirable features it would become necessary 
to consider another problem, whether or not it would be constitutional 
and within the competence of parliament. The government has been 
advised to the contrary, not indeed with respect to this particular bill 
but with respect to other proposal for allocation of box cars which 
would govern competition between elevator companies. ra 


The minister told parliament that he had been advised that the other 
proposals—and I am certain that the Wheat Pool proposal must have been 
included in his thinking because it would be the main one— 

The CHAIRMAN: We cannot read his mind. 

Mr. ARGUE: This had been shown to him before. 

The CHAIRMAN: We do not know that. You assume that. 

Mr. ARGUE: I was not here on Friday, but I understood it had been 
said by him. 

The CHAIRMAN: It may be. However, I do not recall it. 

Mr. ArGurE: This refers to all the various suggestions which had been 
made to the minister. He makes the statement—I don’t—that the constitu- 
tionality of this suggestion had been raised, and I know through looking 
over the file of correspondence between the minister and Mr. Brownlee that 
Mr. Brownlee, for one, expressed the opinion that any change which would 
give the farmers the right to select elevator companies that would get box- 
-ears would be unconstitutional, and therefore I feel it would be in the interest 
of the work of this committee that we should get not just an opinion—my 
idea was that we should invite a person here from the Department of Justice 
so that we might find out what the authority of the parliament of Canada 
is in regard to this bill. I want to say that I cannot agree with the statement 
made by Mr. Wylie hat farmers are seasonably well satisfied with the present 
situation, and I want also to say that the situation needs to be cleared up. 
It is an aggravating thing, and I would like to refer the committee to the 
words of Mr. Plumer which, I think, sum up the situation very well. He 
said this, according to the transcription of Friday’s evidence—this is not 
the revised transcript; I do not want to mislead the committee, and if he 
wishes to revise the report he will do so: 


We do not want to make any attempt to say to which point the cars 
shall go outside of. our cooperation with the Canadian Wheat Board in 
picking up the kinds or types or grades that they want that we have in 
store, but what we do want is to see that when the cars come to the 
point—when they come into that situation—that as between the houses 
the farmers will have some say as to where they will be spotted. 


. 
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It is clear from that statement that they will be satisfied with nothing 
less than allowing the farmers to deliver grain to the elevators of their own 
choice and any suggestion that the Wheat Board should give out the orders— 
and they themselves all say with somebody else’s advice—or make the actual 
selection as between elevator companies will constitute something which will 
cause continuing grave difficulty, in my opinion, in the marketing of grain 
and is going to be a great disappointment to the producers. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, but we are going, now, into two questions at 
the same time. Can we not stick to one? 

Mr. ARGUE: I was commenting on Mr. Wylie’s statement that everything . 
was reasonably satisfactory—something to that effect. For myself, even though 
members of the committee may think differently, I have no axe to grind in 
this thing. I sincerely believe it is a situation which needs to be corrected and 
that the farmers should have this right for which they have asked, and that 
we should do everything possible as representatives of farming communities 
to restore that right to them. I hope we shall make such a recommendation. 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: Mr. Wylie referred to the fact that only one person out of 
all those who appeared before us made a point of the car distribution— 

Mr. WyulE: I did not say that. The point about car distribution was made 
by every witness we had. | 

- Mr. CASTLEDEN: But you thought that it was not a contentious point and 
you gathered that the present situation was about as good as we could hope to 
operate under a federal set-up. 

I would like to point out that on page 10 of the first report, the Inter- 
provincial Farm Union Council made that one of the major points. The 
Alberta pools made it abundantly clear, as did the Manitoba and Saskatchewan | 
Wheat pools. The companies discriminated against were the ones making the 
objections; naturally the ones who were gaining by the arrangement did not. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is one more point. I believe the committee agreed— 
and this was my idea in the first place—that I should ask the Department of 
Trade and Commerce to provide a statement with regard to financing sales, 
such as by barter, and the possibility of barter-trade, accepting soft currency 
and so on. 

Mr. McCuLLouGH: Do I understand you are trying to clear up one matter 
at a time Mr. Chairman? } 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I was. 

_ Mr. McCuLLouGH: I would like to comment on what Mr. Wylie has said. 
Unfortunately the situation which exists at present with regard to the allocation 
of box-cars does not treat all farmers in the same way. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, Mr. McCullough. I do not want to cut you off 
short, but I let Mr. Wylie make a statement and he is such an agreeable 
gentleman that I did not want to interrupt him at the time—it is a difficulty of 
my own making, I know— 

Mr. McCuLLouGuH: I am very agreeable, too. 

The CHAIRMAN: I was not making any comparison, let me assure you; 
I allowed two already to make a comment. 

Mr. McCu.L.touGH: The unfortunate situation is that the small farmer as 
well as the big farmer is not treated fairly at the present time. There is no 
disagreement with respect to the suitability and the merits of the quota system. 
We all agree on that; but when it comes to the allocation of box-cars, that is 


another matter. You may have a certain amount of wheat accrued in an | 


elevator, and you may have a group of farmers who want to deliver to the 
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pools, only to find that the elevator is filled. The car allocation is such that 
when the farmer is able to deliver his grain he finds that he is forced, due to 
that congestion, to deliver it to an elevator which may be his opposition. So 
there is injustice, and we hope that this committee will be able to make some 
suggestion whereby the right of the <kgnee to deliver to the elevator of his 
choice is put into effect. a 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us s get on to the drafting of our report, when Perna 
we might be able to do something about that. 


Mr. DINSDALE: We have had a considerable discussion on this point of box 
car allocation, and I would like to say that I agree that there is a real problem 
here. I think this committee has an obligation to make some recommendation 
by way of a solution, and I hope that we shall be able to help to clear up the 
issue. It is a result of congestion and there is no absolute solution. 

I think, on the basis of the discussion and the information which is before 
us that we should be able to make some contribution in helping at least to ease 
the situation. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 


Mr. WYLIE: I am going to be very, very brief. After Mr. McCullough’s 
statement, and those of one or two others, I feel that I should make myself 
very clear. I though I had done so. I want to say that: the situation is not as 
bad as we members of parliament would make out. I know all the elevator 
agents in my constituency. At one point we have three elevators, and those 
agents work together. They do it quite well whether there are two elevators 
or whether there are five elevators. The impression I get when I am here in 
the committee is that one elevator man is against the other. But that is not 
the case. They work just as well together—better than we do here, as a 
matter of fact. 

The CHAIRMAN: They could not do that! 

Mr. WyLie: Oh yes, much better than we do here. 

Mr. Gour (Russell): No questions of politics, please. 


Mr. Wy.uise: They are not playing politics; but they do work together 
and I am sure that those agents certainly help the farmers out. I have not 
received one complaint from any farmer, or from any of the elevator agents, 
and I spend a lot of time when I am home going around to the elevator agents. 
I think the situation is going to clear up pretty well and that it is not as 
‘ serious as we talk about it here; at least, I am sure it is not and I hope I am 
right in that belief. 


The CHAIRMAN: The next point, as I said, was a suggestion that a state- 
ment be made on the financial questions. It was agreed, when this was dis- 
cussed this morning at the steering committee, that in view of the broadness 
of the question, it would take two or three full meetings really to get the 
proper story, and at this late stage it was agreed generally that the best thing 
to do under the circumstances was probably to leave it until next year, 
possibly, and then if the problem is still with us, to go into the matter in a 
proper way and get proper witnesses and do a thorough job on it. So if the 
committee is agreeable, we shall pass on to the third point which | is that of 
considering the report, and we will go into camera. 

Mr. ArcuE: Your last remarks are supported uanimously by the buat ets 
of the committee. ‘ 

Mr. CASTLEDEN: Is it:the intention to move the BED ON in the Fieniae at this 
session? 

The CHAIRMAN: What do you mean, to move for concurrence? 
Mr. CASTLEDEN: Yes. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I do not know. The usual practice is not to do so. Ido ~ 
not think there are many reports for which concurrence is moved. This year, 
so far, concurrence has not been moved for any of the reports. 

Mr. ArGuE: What is the point of having a report if there is no concurrence? 

The CHAIRMAN: It is presented to the House, and the House has it. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): Just to look at? 

Mr. DINSDALE: Just for a big souvenir! 

The CHaiRMAN: No. The House is seized with the report. 

Mr. ArcueE: I think that for us to bring in a report on which there is no 
action for concurrence, makes a joke of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is that again, please? 

Mr. ARGUE: I say that if there is no motion made for concurrence for the 
majority to support, it makes a joke of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: Actually, what is the difference? 

Mr. ArcuE: There should be a debate on the report at this session. It — 
should not be left hanging in the air. 

The CHAIRMAN: I must disagree with you. The fact that there is no debate 
in the House is because the debate takes place here. 

Mr. ARGUE: Not on the report. . 

The CuarrMANn: Then the House gets the benefit of the deliberations of 
the committee. The motion for concurrence is merely an occasion for another 
debate in the House. : : 

Mr. JoHNSoN (Kindersley): When you move for concurrence it gives an 
opportunity for those who might wish to dissent. 

Mr. Tucker: Mr. Chairman, I submit that this discussion on whether or 
not a motion will be made in the House is out of order. 

Mr. CaSTLEDEN: Are you raising a point of order? 

Mr. Tucker: Yes, I rise on a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Tucker, on your point of order? 

Mr. Tucker: I submit that it is out of order to discuss in this committee 
what is going to be done in the House of Commons. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. ; 

Mr. Tucker: I do not think that we should waste the time of the committee 
in discussing something that is entirely out of order. 

Mr. CHARLTON: If I have understood you correctly, you have said that you 
realize there is a problem. 

The CHAIRMAN: A large problem. 

Mr. CHARLTON: The box car problem or any problem which comes before 
this committee, such as the currency problem, and that you did not think it was 
going to be sufficient to worry about until another year when we could deal 
with it more specifically at another session. 

The CHAIRMAN: No, I was not referring to box cars. I was referring to 
currency, and the matter of dealing generally, not only in the agreement, but 
general financial dealings, which are really outside our jurisdiction to discuss, - 
such as the matter of the Wheat Board going into barter deals instead of straight | 
selling. 

Mr. CHARLTON: You did not refer to the box car situation when you made 
that statement? : . 

The CHAIRMAN: No, simply to the financial problem. 
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Mr. ANDERSON: In the steering committee this morning the matter came 
up about broadening the scope of this committee. Ontario farmers and eastern 
farmers have problems just as well as western farmers have them. But it was 
felt that if we broadened the scope of the committee at this session we would 
not have the time to give effect to those problems. I was the only Ontario man 
present, but the western men were very agreeable to broadening the scope of the 
committee to bring in all farmers. » 


Mr. ARGUE: Mr. Anderson is absolutely correct. We western members 
have some sympathy for the eastern members in this committee who, for a 
change, would like to hear about something other than wheat. Therefore 
we would be quite happy to discuss, in addition to wheat, such other matters 
which affect the Maritimes and the province of Ontario. 

The CHAIRMAN: All I can say is that this subject is also out of order. As 
chairman I would be very pleased to consider any reference which was sent to 
.the committee. Beyond that I cannot say anything, because we have no jurisdic- 
tion over what is sent to the committee. That is for the House to decide. Now, 
_ let us go into camera. |: 

Mr. DINSDALE: I would like to suggest that if the scope of the committee is 
broadened, we should try to get started a little earlier with our deliberations, 
otherwise we will find ourselves in future years in exactly the same position as 
today, when time is running out, and we have not an opportunity to take up 
these broader aspects. We might easily take care of these other matters before 
we consider the report of the wheat board and that of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, and so on. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is for all members of the committee to look after. 

Mr. STUDER: What is the banking and commerce committee for? 

Mr. JOHNSON (Kindersley): I am certainly in concurrence with what’ the 
member for Brandon has said, but in reference to the point of order of 
Mr. Tucker, even though we are not masters of our own destiny, it seems 
to me that we should have something to say about bringing a report back 
to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN: The House will do what it likes with the report. It has 
asked us to report, and if I can get down to business within a few minutes 
we will draft a report and present it to the House; it can accept it, reject 
it, or do what it pleases with it. 

Mr. ArcuE: The Chairman could hdve a member move concurrence. 

Mr. Wyte: Before we go into camera in this committee I personally 
would like to express my appreciation to our chairman. I am sure that every 
member. on this committee feels the same way in regard to the fair manner 
in which he treated all the members of the committee as well as the wit- 
nesses. We thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: I want also to thank you, Mr. Wylie, and all members 
for their kind co-operation. Every member has co-operated with the chair- 
' man all through and that has contributed to the success of the committee in 
its entire results. I appreciate the very gracious co-operation which I received 
from everyone. 


We will now go into camera. 


The committee proceeded in camera. 


APPENDIX “A” 


List of Witnesses Heard by the Committee 


1. From the Canadian Wheat Board: Mr. George H. Mclvor, Chief Com- 
missioner; Mr. William Riddel and Mr. W. E. Robertson, Commissioners; Mr. 
C. B. Davidson, Secretary; Mr. C. E. G. Earl, Controller. 


2. From the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada: Mr. D. G. 
McKenzie, Chief Commissioner; Mr. R. W. Milner, Commissioner and Transport 
Controlier; Mr. S. Lopston, Commissioner; Mr. W. J. MacLeod, Secretary; 
Mr. J. Rayner, Director of Administration; Mr. A. F. Dollery, Chief Grain 
Inspector; Mr. E. E. Baxter, Chief Statistician. 


3. From the Interprovincial Farm Union Council: Mr. Henry Young, 
President, Alberta Farmers Union; Mr. James Patterson, President, Manitoba 
Farmers Union; Mr. Chris Hansen, President, Saskatchewan Farmers Union. 


4. Mr. Cecil Lamont, President, North-West Line Elevators Association. 
‘5. Mr, J. H. Wesson, President, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. 


6. Mr. J. E. Brownlee, President and General Manager, United Grain 
Growers. 


7. Mr. William J. Parker, President, Manitoba Pool Elevators. 


8. Mr. Ben S. Plumer, Chairman of Board of Directors, Alberta Wheat 
Pool. - 
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